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MY LITTLE QUEEN. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





My little Queen is good to see, 
And very good to hear ; 

She is as sweet as violets be, 
And as spring water clear. 


My little Queen is proud sometimes ; 
And sometimes gentle she ; 

She takes my love and claims my rhymes, 
And is the soul of me. 


My little Queen is loved by all— 
For all must love that see— 

But I am most her subject thrall, 
Most rules she over me, 


My little Queen—she clothes berself 
In garments rich and rare, 

And as blue china is to delf 
She does with all compare, 


My little Queen! Life should be sweet 
For her, each night and day. 

Ah! for such dainty little feet 
How smooth should be the way. 


My little Queen is swift of voice, 
And swift of thought is she ; 

And like the mid-spring’s light and noise 
Her face and speech to me. 


My little Queen lies down at night, 
Her pure day being done, 

And wakes as fresh as morning light, 
To bless another one, 


My little Queen is cold sometimes— 
But oh ! how dear is she! 
She holds my love and claims my rhymes, 
And is the soul of me, 
Lonpvon, ENGLAND 


DELAY. 


BY NORA PERRY, 








Aways to-morrow and never to-day, 
So the winter wears till the bloom of May— 
* Yet what is a month more or less?” you gay. 


But, as May goes over the purpling hill, 
You lead before and | follow still 
¥rom end to end of the months, until 


My passion wears, with the autumn weather, 
To the very end of its tender tether ; 
For, never apart, yet never together, 


We walk as we walked in the bloom of May ; 
But at last your *‘ to-morrow” is my “ to-day,” 
When *‘ What is a month more or Jess?” I say. 
Bostor, Mass. 
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Reap at the hundredth birthday reception of Mrs. 
Mary H. Gilb:-rt, September &th, 1886, Gloucester, 
Mass, 











BY HIRAM RICH. 


Tus mansion of a woman’s life 
Twice fifty Junes have dreamed upon ; 
A hundred years! A hundred rooms 
From room to room go opening on— 


Go opening on from dark to bright. 
Through the long vista we behold 

Life’s gleaming pictures lose their gleam ; 
The hearth-light, laughing, fling its gold. 


A hundredth time September comes, 

A yearly guest who dearer grows ; 
Still sits the matron here serene, 

Still on her cheek the life-light glows. 


The merry hostess still in state 
Here in her happy hundredth room! 
Shut out the shadow from the shine, 
Shut in the odor and the bloom! 


Shut out the tumult of the street! - 
Breathe the dear breath of song and psalm ; 
For us the fortune of the sea, 
For her the harbor and the calm. 


September winds blow sweet and cool! 
September skies be clear and blue 

O’er one on whom diviuer airs 
Sweep down from Heaven’s diviner hue! 


Not distant lies that other shore, 
Nor faintly shine the golden sands, 
Wherefrom the Father’s house is seen — 
Our Father’s house not made with hands, 
GLOUCESTER, Mass, 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN THE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


BY PROFESSOR T. HARWOOD PATTISON, D.D., 
OF ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








To a certain professor in his study ina 
theological seminary entered, the other day, 
a simple countryman, probably a deacon in 
search of a pulpit supply for the next Sun- 
day, and inquired whether this place was 
‘the theological cemetry.” For a mo- 
ment or two the professor paused before 
answering; and from that time to this he 
bas been somewhat in doubt whether he 
answered truly or not. Precisely what the 
answer was it may be wisest not to inquire. 
It is more to our purpose to ask whether 
the blunder of the deacon is not the sober 
opinion of a large number of tolerably in- 
te'ligent people. Horace Bushnell said of 
our seminary, in his day, that it was not 
only behind the age, but behind the ages. 
An English journal lately suggested that 
over the doors of the divinity halls of 
Scotland might well be inscribed the injunc. 
tion of Bottom to Titania: ‘‘I pray you, 
let none of your people stir me. I have an 
exposition of sleep come upon me.” Re- 
nan’s description of the theological school 
where he received his early training, car- 
ries one into a veritable Sleepy Hollow. 
Plainly, in the general opinion, there is a 
special call for more wakefulness in the 
schools of the prophets. 

The Mount Sharon Bible School, on the 
other hand, whatever else can be said about it 
in the way of criticism, did not Jay itaelf open 
to the charge of sleepiness. Those college 
boys—just such as should find their way, 
with their energy, enthusiasm, and devo- 
tion, to the theological seminaries—were 
intensely wide awake. So were their in- 
structors. 

It seems likely that Mr. Moody’s experi- 
ment of this summer will be repeated next, 
Itis tobe hoped that it may. No doubt there 
are certain grave exceptions which might be 
taken to some of the teaching given there. 
Crude, ill-balanced dogmatizing passed for 
scholarship. The intelligent critical ele- 
ment was somewhat conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. The men in charge were too much 
of one color. But the overpowering fact 
about the whole thing was that it was alive. 
I have good reasons for believing that Mr. 
Moody, with bis infinite reserve-fund of 
common sense, is not blind to the weak 
points in his noble venture. Another year, 
if it sees the school once more opened, will, 
I believe, see it with new elements of 
strength and permanence. I recommend 
every theological student who can possibly 
do so, to go there. He will find certain 
things there which he may have looked for 
elsewhere in vain. Among these will be 
the English Bible as the one only center of 
thought and study. Perhaps it may be the 
mission of this summer school to recover 
for us our English Bible. A guest of Dr. 





Jowett’s, of Oxford University, was going, 


one Sunday evening, to New College 
Chapel, and wanted a prayer-book. His 
host was out, so he appealed to the servant. 
‘* Has Dr. Jowett a prayer-book anywhere?” 
‘* Well, sir,” was the reply, ‘he have got 
a prayer-bouk somewheres; but it would be 
very hard to find it.” Of a greater than 
the prayer-book the same observation is 
sometimes made. I have heard, again and 
again, from thoroughly conscientious 
students in many theological seminaries, 
the complaint—uttered in no carping spirit, 
either—that there was not half enough di- 
rect study of the English Bible in the 
course of study through which they were 
put. Now, where there is so much smoke, 
it is reasonable to conclude that there;must 
be some fire. I have no doubt that there is. 

Probably the theological seminary has 
been modeled too much after the European 
conception of a school of sacred learning, 
where the scholar should he welcomed, the 
student encouraged, the preacher tolerated. 
As a fact the most powerful and influential 
preachers often owe less to the seminaries 
than almost any other class of graduates, 
They carried away not only less of what 
the seminary offered to them than ‘their 
fellows, but, what is infinitely worse, they 
carried away scarcely anything of what the 
seminary ought to have offered to them. 
The minister, as a rule, is a successful 
preacher inthe inverse ratio to his excel- 
lence as a philologist, as a student of eccle- 
siastical history, oreven as a theologian. 
How many of the men who command con- 
gregations of say seven hundred hearers 
every Sunday, retain any knowledge worthy 
of the name of the Hebrew grammar? 
Where does the sublapsarian and supralap- 
sarian controversy touch the ordinary 
preacher? What does he know—I had al- 
most said, what reason has he to care— 
about the Bushnellian theory of the Atone- 
ment or Federal headship? He has come— 
more thanks to his homiletic faculty than 
to any training he received in the seminary— 
to know just whose commentary on the 
Old Testament will lead him most simply 
into the heart of his text; and how to put, 
so that men shall grasp it practically, the 
truth contained in the doctrine of election, 
and how to preach frem the word of Scrip- 
ture, without any theorizing at all, the 
Atonement of Christ. It is this working 
theology that the seminary must teach, first 
and foremost. The seminary which does 
teach it has the future before it; the semi- 
nary which does not has only the past be- 
hind it: 

All this should be said in no disparage- 
ment of the earnest and conscientious work 
which is undoubtedly being done in the 
theological seminaries. To say that bibli- 
cal theology must henceforward be taught 
before any attempt is made to teach syste- 
matic theology is only to say that the mate- 
rials must be gathered before the work of 
building begins. The task of gathering the 
materials seems to me tobe that to which 
we are urgently invoked at the present 
time. A collection brought together in one 
room, of all the systematic theologies ever 
composed, from the first attempt at scien- 
tific arrangement to the last born full- 
blown scheme, would point its own moral. 
A man of culture was once talking toa 
local Methodist preacher, of somewhat 
scanty education, about his vocation, 
‘Have you never considered,” said the 
scholar, “‘ that your religion was delivered 
in a foreign tongue, that the books are to 





be selected and’ authenticated, that the 
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text, the translation and the interpretation 
are all matters of critical thought?” 
‘Lord! sir,” was the answer, “what has 
all that to do with salvation?” The rejoin- 
der is not one to be answered in a moment. 
The attempt to systematize any science in- 
troduces at once human opinion; and from 
the point where this is done the danger 
shows itself that man rather than God is 
listened to. Who knows anything about 
the philosophy of the plan of salvation, 
after all? What have speculations about 
the Atonement done but obscure the simple 
fact itself in which alone, when heartily 
accepted, there is any saving efficacy? 

It would seem that the present course of 
theological study in the seminary is not, in 
the judgment of the times, the one best 
adapted for those who have to preach from 
the English Bible. It must, indeed, seem 
to asimple, earnest-hearted young fellow, 
who is quite willing to bend to hard work, 
but is anxious to have all that hard work 
centralize in his Bible, a somewhat porten- 
tous and complicated machine. He looks 
over the list of subjects to be taught him, 
and spells through the names and chairs of 
his professors, and perhaps he feels a little 
like the poor old woman in Dublin Hospital, 
of whom the witty Bishop of Peterborough 
has told us, She was about to submit to* 
some operation, and saw with dismay all 
the medical students, note-books in hand, 
round her bed, Turning to the head phy- 
sician, she said: ‘Och, yer honor, shure 
all thim boys are not going to dhoctor me 
at wanst!” Certainly there ought to be no 
reasonable ground for any young minister 
to leave his seminary, after three or four 
years of honest work, with the complaint 
that his English Bible, the book from which 
he is to preach, and which has the firmest 
hold on the hearts of the people, is not so 
well known to him as are the text-books of 
the class-rooms. It will be a great misfor- 
tune if our seminaries do not wake up to 
the signs of the times. The success of the 
Mount Sharon Bible School, the deep in- 
terest shown in the annual Northfield Con. 
ference, the increasing power of the ex. 
pository preacher, the quickened intelli. 
gence of the churches under the improved 
teaching of the Sunday-school lessons— 
these are only afew among many signifi. 
cant features of the present hour. At 
whatever cost, the schools for training min- 
isters ought to be abreast ofall this new life. 
It will be little to their credit if, in cOnge- 
quence of their timidity, their inertnegs, or 
their conservatism, while they slay their 
thousands Mr. Moody slays his ten thou- 
sands. 


THE LARGEST IDOL IN THE 
WORLD. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 











As this monstrous image lies in Mexico, 
and as I am, perhaps, the only Saxon 
who has seen it save the Rev. 
John W. Butler, son of the cele- 
brated Indian missionary, and who has 
charge of the Methodist mission, I think it 
worth while to set down a description of 
it, as well as some suggestions touching its 
history. 

This huge image in stone, and away up 
in the mountains, lies sprawling’ on its 
back, with its great stone feet, each six 
feet square, turned up to the sun; -its head 
a little downhill, and pointing a little west 
of north. There are several ruins of no 





great note not far away; but there is nota 
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habitation within miles and miles. Now 
and then you may see a swineherd driving 
bis black and nearly hairless hogs up or 
down or across the barren lands; and the 
black charcoal-burners go up and down the 
trail on a high ridge half a mile away; 
also you may now and then see a Mexican 
with his duro dragging poles down out of 
the mountains that make the base of Popo- 
catapetl; but that is all the life you can 
find in all this region, which, no doubt, was 
once a garden. Indeed, you can see, as 
you ride into this barien region of the fallen 
god, terrace after terrace, and often you 
find bits of old pavement as solid as that 
of the Appian Way, and of exactly the 
game pattern. 

But this ancient stone image is something 
more than a mere idol. Its temple and its 
worsbip had a serious and pathetic pur- 
pose. But let me first tell how to reach 
this new wonder of the New World; and 
then I shall tell you what I learned of these 
children of the forest, the charcoa'-burners, 
high up in the mountains, of its purpose 
and history. 

The Rev. Mr. Butler sent with me one of 
his Mexican ministers, a young, modest 
map of enterprise and excellent sense; and 
after riding a few hours on two of the rail- 
ways out of the city, we found ourselves at 
a branch mission, where his father, a 
wealthy and gentle old man, has a Metho- 
dist church and a large and flourishing 
school for small children of both gexes 
within the high walls of his hacienda. And 
right here J want to say that these missions 
and the good they are doing deserve vol- 
umes in their praise. I have gone about 
the world for fifteen years sending letters 
to Tue InDEpENDENT about the people of 
the earth; but never before did I feel my- 
self fit to advise or suggest anything in the 
way of religious instruction; nor do I feel 
that I am good enough to do so now. But 
I do most emphatically feel that here is a 
tremendous chance for young men and 
women to do endless good. These people 
are tired of their priests,and they want light! 

We procured horses and set out ata 
gallop through the most fertile lands you 
ever laid eyes on, Flowers all around us, 
fields green with new wheat and corn, and 
yellow with wheat ready for the reaper; 
also hundreds of teams in the fields plow- 
ing as far upand down the edge of the 
salt-lined and glittering lakes as the strain- 
ing eye could follow. 

Churches right and left, old Spanish 
churches, costly and high, all enclosed 
with lofty stone walls, while hundreds of 
mud huts with no light, and almost no life, 
huddle about by the water ditches, under 
the few green pepper trees or against groves 
of cactus and century plants; pigs, dogs, 
people, sleeping in the doors of all, At 
two of these places, called pueblos, or towns, 
we found pretty, modest little missions and 
crowded little schools. Finally, taking a 
young Indian guide with us from the last 
of these missions, after a most hospitable 
dinner, we struck off straight up into the 
mountains out of the fertility. 

A few hours hard riding over a country 
as desolate as a desert, yet with every sign 
of ancient splendor and prosperity and we 
struck a deep gorge or canyon which soon 
brought us to the great stone god of the 
rains—‘' La Diosa de Agnes,” 

A small Doughlas pine squirrel of foxy 
hue, and very frisky, was hulling a nut on 
the upturned toes of the great stone as we 
rode up out of the dry stream to where the 
monster lay on the dusty bank. 

A few evergreen oak trees half sheltered 
the huge nave of the stone, and in the 
boughs some birds sang pleasantly. But 
there was no water within miles of the God 
of the Rains. 


Appleton’s guide-book sets the Calendar 
Stone of the Aztecs, now in the museum in 
Mexico city, down at twenty-five tons. If 
this be correct, then this idol must weigh 
at least one hundred tens; for it is much 
more than four times as bulky, and made 
of a much heavier kind of stone—blue 
granite. 

This Jumbo of idols is twelve steps in 
length, as it lies, from toes tocrown. It 
is six steps from shoulder to shoulder, and 
it is, of course,six steps through. I say of 
course it is thus or so, because I know that 
all idols were based on certain measure. 


ments in their construction; just as the 
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Greeks had, and as our artists to-day have 
certain rules and measures for making a per- 
fect statue. This idol, then, being thirty- 
six feet high, it must be eighteen feet across 
the shoulders, and eighteen feet thick. 

The monster’s left fist is gone, alaoa 
large portion of the left foot, and its face 
has been chiseled aud battered, by the pious 
Spaniards of course, all ont of shape or 
suggestion of form. But the squatty bare 
legs, the equatty big neck, the ample and 
monstrous belly peculiar to all idols, the 
huge head-dress, the tremendous shoulders 
—all these were simply impregnable. It 
would have taken years to destroy these. 
And so these religious fanatics, who would 
have burned the Alexandrian Library the 
same as did the Moslems, had they been 
followers of Mohammed, had to content 
themselves with the destruction of a fist, a 
fuot, and of the eyes that once shone with 
precious stones, and huge lips that were 
hung with turquoise and pearls. 

On the head of this huge creature is 
a vast basin or bowl for water that would 
hold barrels. The ample belly, keeping the 
order of numbers and measurement, has 
six large holes in line below and six simni- 
lar large holes in line above. ‘They are so 
large and deep that you can thrust in your 
double fists almost to the elbows. 

And that is why—to say nothing of the 
very reliable traditions of the Indian 
charcoal-burners up in the mountains—we 
know that this was the great Rain God. 
The ample basin on bis head, which, no 
doubt, was widened out and made vast 
with girdles of gold, was to receive the rain 
from Heaven; the large holes in the belly 
to give it gencrously to the thirsty people 
in answer to their prayers. 

I left the young preacker in charge of 
the horses, and, laying hold of bush and 
brier, contrived, by the help of the young 
Indian, to climb to the top of the bill tothe 
west, where, according to the Rev. Mr. But- 
ler, tradition locates the temple to the God 
of the Rains. But here I found absolutely 
nothing but a few hieroglyphics. The 
Indian boy gathered some wild fruit and 
ate it, pulled many wild and pretty flowers 
as he followed me on up the mountain-aside, 
and seemed greatly bored and bothered to 
follow; andso [ returned to the idol below. 
The poor, tired horses had gone to sleep, 
and were greatly startled as I came tearing 
down the precipitous hill through the 
brush. It makes one step rather fast when he 
hears rattlesnakes under his feet. 

But what had become of my young Mexi- 
can preacher? I hunted all about, and final- 
ly found him sound asleep in the head or 
big water basin of the God of Rains. I 
gathered up my forces, took to the saddle, 
and got back to his father’s mission the 
same day, and had ample time left. I 
handed the courteous young preacher a bill, 
and asked him to take pay for his horses 
and service. He declined to do this, but 
said he would accept what I chose to 
give. I got some change and handed him 
three dollars. Poor pay, I know you will 
say,even for a preacher; and I felt that way, 
also. But when three dollarsis all youcan 
spare, I suppose that three dollars is about 
all you ought to give. Judge of my sur- 
prise and pleasure to have the kindly and 
cultured wife of the young preacher come 
forward asI set outfor the city, and offer 
me fifty cents of the money back, as being 
in excess of what her husband felt he ought 
to accept. Please excuse all this dry de- 
tail. I have set it down here to show you, 
first, that these pure and simple Christian 
people have hearts chock full of humanity ; 
secondly, to tell you just how little trouble 
and time and money it takes to see this 
most remarkable stone that 1 have ever 
seen. 

Having found my way up to this place,and 
having an eye on the trail of the charcoal- 
burners high up in the mountains, I set out 
again almost immediately on my return 
to Mexico to find these people and learn 
what they know by tradition of the location 
and the story of the temple to the God of 
the Rains. 

Far, far up in the mountains,by the pine - 
knot fire, my horse nibbling on the brush, 
in the absence of all grasses, I gathered 
from the lips of these tired toilers, as they 
lay and rested, what little they had to tell. 
They locate the temple on the hill over- 


below, just as the Rev. Mr. Butler had said; 
although, as stated before, I found not a 
vestige of it there. They say the temple 
was full of gold and silver and precious 
stones, given by them out of gratitude for 
fortunes acquired through the generosity of 
the God of Rains, and alsoas offerings in 
their petitions and prayers for rain to save 
their crops, their flocks, and their ‘ittle ones. 
They say that the Spaniards, after con_ 
quering the Aztecs, ‘turned on their an_ 
cestors and all other Indians, and made 
them slaves, and made them carry the 
stones of this temple duwn to the valley 
on their backs to build churches with. 
From this point where the temple is said to 
have stood, I counted the spires of seven- 
teen churches. 
The Indians say that the Spaniards, after 
destroying the temple and battering the 
Rain God all they could, put powder under 
itand blew it down into this canyon. Of 
course all this may be the simplest specu- 
lation. But the Rain God is surely no 
speculation. Who hewed it out of the bleak, 
hard granite? And where was this granite 
found? Lyell, the geologist, says granite 
was the first formation and bottom stone in 
Mexico. 
Ooe more tradition from these black 
charcoal-burners, and I have done with them. 
They say that the reason this God of the 
Rains was set up here in this, their wealthy 
center, was that a season of hot, dry 
weather had filled the land with the dead 
of the Toltec race; that it was this deadly 
drouth that conquered the Toltecs, not the 
arms of the Aztecs; that the Toltecs having 
nearly all perished, the Aztecs came, took 
possession, and built this great temple, and 
set up this image of the God of Rains, so 
that they too might not perish. 
When you recall the fact that the peat- 
cutters near Nottingham, England, whose 
ancestors came over with the Conqueror, 
have been appealed to with regard to some 
traditions handed down directly from father 
to son through centuries, you will not be in 
haste to despise what these poor creatures 
have to say up here in the mountains about 
this remarkable and monstrous stone—its 
history and its pathetic purpose. 

MEXICO CITY, 


THE GOSPEL RIVER IN INDIA. 


THE GOSPEL IN SONG, 











BY JACOB OHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D., 


OF MADANAPALLE, INDIA, 


ly a former article 1 spoke of the Gospel 
River that was beginning to flow in and 
irrigate the spiritual deserts in India, to 
turn them into a garden of the Lord, and 
of some of the side channels and distribut. 
ing rivulets for bringing these streams of 
salvation within reach of all her millions. 
I referred particularly to our use of myriads 
of Gospel primers and other Christian 
school bovuks, sold to heathen children 
and youth ata nominal price, and of the 
attractive little Gospel-bearing story books, 
circulated by the hundred thousand, to 
gain the attention of the impressible young 
Hindu minds. I come now to speak of the 
Gospel in Song. 

The Hindus, especially the Telugu peo- 
ple, among whom I have worked so many 
years, are very fond of poetry and of 
music. All their ancient literature is in 
poetic form. Their grammar and geogra- 
phy and arithmetic and astronomy, their 
works on medicine and science and law, 
that have come down from former ages, 
are in poetry, which they always intone, or 
chant whea they read it. Besides this they 
have sweet and melodious tunes that have 
come down from great antiquity; and of 
these they are very fond. Of these tunes 
we make use as a vehicle for the Gospel. 
They have indeed been sung to the praises 
of their false gods; often to libidinous 
words that no respectable man or woman 
would listen to in public without a blush; 
but in the desperate conflict that is going 
on between the powers of darkness and 
the powers of light in India, wishing to 
seize the Devil’s choicest weapons to thrust 
him with, we take these old native tunes, 
and convert them by marrying them to 
Christian words, and again send them 
coursing through the country; and many, 
glad to be able to sing the old tunes to 





looking the great lakes and all the valley 


words that do not make them blush, and 





which, at least, teach a correct morality, 
will join in singing the new words for the 
sake of the old tunes. 

I have before me the Wistéraratndkara, 
or Gospel in Song, issued many years ago 
in the Telugu language by the American 
Tract Society. In it the whole plan of 
salvation is clearly set forth in songs set 
to their most loved native tunes; and many 
a Hindu who has received this has begun 
by trying to see how the new words fitted 
to the old tune, and has sung and sung 
until he has sung away his prejudices, and 
has sung the knowledge and the love of 
God and of his Son, Jesus Christ, into his 
heart, and has gone on singing of his Jesus, 
his Saviour, and will keep up his singing 
until, thus brought in, he joins in singing 
the Song of Moses and the Lamb. 

Who originated this book we do not 
know. It wasin use in several of the lan- 
guages of India before it was translated 
into Telugu. But we do know thatin each 
of the eighteen different languages in 
which it is issued it has been the means of 
leading many souls out of the thralldom of 
Hindu superstition into the liberty of Jesus 
Christ. There are many other poetical 
tracts, large and small, issued with the 
same intent, which are willingly received 
and widely sung by those who thus gain 
their first knowledge of Jesus and his gal- 
vation. 

The Telugus also readily catch up and 
become very fond of some of our livelier 
American tunes, especially those with a 
chorus, or refrain, and we make use of 
them; for the novelty of the foreign music 
sometimes rivets their attention. Many 
years ago I translated into Telugu the 
children’s hymn, 


** Jesus loves me ; this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so,” 


and taught it to the children of our day- 
school. It was scarcely a week before, as 
I was going through the narrow streets of 
the native town on horseback, I heard 
singing that sounded natural, down a side 
street. I stopped to listen, cautiously 
drawing up tothe corner, where I could, 
unobserved, look down the street, and see 
and hear; and there was a little heathen 
boy, with heathen men and women stand- 
ing around him, singing away at the top of 
his voice: . 
“ Jesus loves me; this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so. 
Yes, Jesus loves me; 
The Bible tells me so.” 


And as he completed the verse, the ques- 
tion arose: *‘Sonny, where did you learn 
that song?” ‘‘Over at the Missionary 
School,” was the answer. ‘* Who is that 
Jesus, and what is the Bible?” ‘Oh! the 
Bible is the book from God, they say,to teach 
us how to get to Ileaven, and Jesus is the 
name of the Divine Redeemer that came into 
the world to save usfrom our sins; that is 
what the missionaries say.” ‘‘ Well, the 
song is anice one, anyhow. Come, sing 
us some more.” And so the little boy 
went on—a heathen himself, and singing 
to the heathen—about Jesus and his love. 
‘That is preaching the Gospel by proxy,” 
1 said to myself, as I turned my pony and 
rode away, well satisfied to leave my little 
proxy to tell to his interested audience all 
he himself knew, and sing to them over 
and over that sweet song of salvation. 

The tune of ‘‘ Hold the Fort” is one that 
catches the ear and rings in the memory of 
men of every clime. Go where you will in 
foreign lands, it is hummed and whistled 


even know the words. This seemed a 
fitting winged messenger to carry the Gos- 
pel message to our song-loving Telugus; 
and I prepared such a message in their lan- 
guage adapted to the tune, and sent it 
forth on its journey. The first time we used 
it among the heathen we had gone into the 
native town to hold a Gospel preaching 
service. We sang this ‘‘Gospel Message” 
as a rallying cry, and as we sang the chorus 
again and again, at the close of each verse, 
one and another of the audience were 
heard, at first faintly and tentatively, to 
join in the chorus, which, in the Telugu, 
runs thus: 
% Yésu Kristu ndku ginu 


Prdnam icchenu; 
Jana yodda nannu pilchen’, 





Krietu vacchedan’.” 


by men and played by bands who do not. 
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Rendered into English the Message would 


run’ 
Come, ye people! hear the message 
By the Saviour given, 
‘God the Father, loves his chiléren, 
Wishes them forgiven.’ 
Chorus; ‘Jesus Christ, my loving Saviour, 
Shed his blood for me ; 
Now he bids me come unto him. 
Christ, I'll come to thee! 


« God go loved the world of sinners, 
Ruined by the fall, 
That he sought a way to save them 
That might save them all. 


«For us ail—to die and suffer— 
His own Son he gave, 
That whoe’er believeth on him 
Might not die but live. 


«* Come ye weary, heavy Jaden,’ 
Is my Lord’s behest, 
* All your sins and sorrows leaving, 
Come to me, and rest.’ 


Chorus; *‘ Jesus Christ, my loving Saviour, 
Shed his blood for me ; 
Now he bids me come unto him ; 
Christ, I’ll come to thee!” 
After we had closed the meeting, singing 
the song again as we closed, and were go- 
ing home, I heard, in the stillness of the 
night air, one of our heathen audience 
singing, on his way to his house, the refrain 
“+ Kristu vacchedan,” ** Christ, Vi come to 
thee!” and my prayer went up that that 
message, and that refrain, so readily caught 
up, might go ringing through the country, 
and lead many a sin-burdened Hindu to 
sing from his heart: ‘* Christ, I'll come to 
thee!” 

We have a Christian song, married to one 
of the most beautiful of the ancient native 
melodies, that is known all through the 
country. Its theme is the insufficiency of 
human schemes and human help to relieve 
the burdened soul of sin, and the sufficiency 
and the love of Christ. Mysclf and native 
assistants have sung this song in hundreds, 
or perhaps thousands, of different native 
towne all up through the Telugu country, 
It is one of those tunes that linger on the 
ear and prompt a repetition. The Telugu 
hymn runs thus+ 


Refrain: “ Ni charanamulg nammiti, nammiti. 
Ni pidamule battiti, battiti. 
“ Dikkika Nivé tsakkagé rive? 
Mikkili mrokkudu, mrokkudu, 
“ Athika sukhamu narisiti nitya, 
Mahaha drihini, drihini.” 
Rendered into the same meter in English it 
is as follows: 
Refrain; “Thy refuge would I seek, blessed Jesus, 
blessed Jesus ; 
Thy mercy-giving feet would I clasp 
blessed Jesus. : 


‘My only help art thou, Wilt thou not hear me? 
For on thee, thee alone, thee alone do I call, 
Refrain; * Thy refuge, etc. 
“The fleeting joys of earth have not I tasted? 
Traitor I wandered far, wandered far, far from 
thee, 
Refrain: “ Thy refuge, etc. 
**My own works, all so vile, filled with pollution, 
I abhor, Irenounce. Saviour, turn me not away! 
Refrain; ** Thy refuge, etc, 


“My hard and sinful will, my baser*passions, 
Pluck them out, drive them hence; free me, Lord, 
deliver me, 


Refrain; “Thy refuge, etc. 

“ My nature so corrupt, canst thou not change it? 
Ease my pain, 0, my God! Save me, Lord, 

Save me now. 

Refrain; ** Thy refuge,” etc. 
I well remember one evening, in 1863, as 
we were out on a long preaching tour 
of several months, up through a native 
kingdom, when we were far beyond where 
any missionary had ever been, and where 
vhe name of Jesus had never yet been 
a we went into the compactly built 
near which our tent was pitched in a 
shady 8rove, to preach of Jesus and hie sal- 
vation. The people of the town had seen 
us pitch Our tent, as we had finished our 
morning journey, and wondered what we 
had come for. As the sun was going down 
we went into the streets of the town, and, 
finding an open market-place, we took our 
stand, and sang that song with its sweet re- 
frain, singing the refrain first, as is the cus- 
tom with native music. An audience soon 
came together to hear the music, and lis- 
tened with wonder to their old familiar 
tune, and its new words with their strange 
message of a Saviour from gin, And while 


change our corrupt nature, renew our sin- 
ful will, and drive out our baser passions, 
if we would only seek his refuge, and with 
earnest desire clasp his mercy-giving feet, 
they listened as though it was sweeter news 
than any they had ever heard before. We 
sang the song again before we left, and then 
they purchased many copies of Gospels and 
tracts, and of the ‘‘Gospel in Song,” and we 
returned to our tents under the trees to 
stay until sunrise, when we would pass on 
to other villages. We had had our 
supper and our evening worship and had 
retired, and all was still, when, through 
the trees, we heard the people in the village 
singing over the refrain, ‘‘ Vi charanamulé 
nammiti nammiti,” and then they took up 
the words of the song, ‘‘ My only help art 
thou. Wilt thou not hear me?” And on in 
the night, mingled with my sleep, I was 
conscious of hearing songs of redeeming 
love sung by those Hindus who had until 
that day never heard of the Bible, never 
heard the name of that Jesus of whose love 


extenuating, nor setting down aught io 
malice, we shall now attempt to state. 

Entering the port of Belfast from the 
east, one of the first objects that arrests 
attention is the extensive ship-building es. 
tablishment of Harland & Wolff, on the 
right bank of the river Lagan, just above 
the head of Belfast Lough. It is situated 
on what used to be an island, and which 
still bears the title of the Queen’s Island. In 
times of business prosperity several thous- 
and artisans are employed there. Now, 
considerably less than that number are en- 
gaged in the construction of six or seven 
steam vessels upon the stocks. These men 
are chiefly Irish Protestants. English, 
Scotch, and other workmen are associated 
with them. Roman Catholics also, in con- 
siderable numbers, have hitherto found em- 
ployment here. Close by isthe new Alex- 
andra dock, still in process of construction, 
begun about the time of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales, and named in honor of 
his noble and excellent wife. In this work 


they were now singing. 

The ‘‘ Gospel in Song,” who can tell its 
power? In giving to the superstition-bound 
Hindus this facility for and love of music, 
God has put in our hands one of our keenest 
weapons. We do well if we use it to its 
utmost, as we try to do; for I have only 
hinted at a few of the many ways in which 
we use it to bring the matchless love of 
Christ before the sons and daughters of 
India. 


THE BELFAST RIOTS, 
BY RICHARD WHEATLEY, v.D. 


During the third week of August we had 
the privilege of visiting Belfast, the chief 
commercial city of Ireland, und the strong- 
hold of pronounced Protestantism in that 
country. We haveno reason to regret the 
visit. So far as could be seen, it was wholly 
unattended by danger. Many intending 
visitors have not been able to persuade 
themselves that Belfast was not more dan- 
gerous than an antique Donnybrook fair. 
Only two hundred out of a thousand of the 
holders of Cook’s excursion tickets in the 
north of Ireland have pussessed the requi- 
site courage to use them. Merchants and 
hotel proprietors bitterly complain in con- 
sequence, und stoutly assert that the riot- 
ing has been confined to certain districts, 
and that the people of the greater part of 
the city were not aware of its existence, 
save as it was witnessed by the daily press, 
and by the presence and movements of 
about 3,000, more or less, of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and of about the same 
number of military. Large bodies of police, 
accoutered as soldiers, and detachments of 
Dragoon Guards, anJ infantry, endeavored 
to preserve the peace in all quarters, but 
especially in those which have made Bel- 
fast memorable iu the history of Ireland. 
Cavulry and infantry, especially the mem- 
bers ofa Highland regiment, the old ‘* Black 
Watcb,” were extremely popular with the 
citizens, who hailed them with cheers, pro- 
vided the rank and file with coffee and re- 
freshments, and, in one instance at least, 
spread a table in the street for the accom- 
modation of the officers. Feeling toward 
the police was of an entirely different char- 
acter, and of the bitterest and most out- 
spoken description. 











In order to understand the state of affairs, 
your correspondent explored the district in 
which the rioting, which then had not 
altogether ceased, had occurred, conversed 
with the people, and sought information 
from merchants, magistrates, Members of 
Parliament, ministers of the Gospel, editors 
and reporters of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic newspapers, and from participants 
in and spectators of the disturbances. All, 
without exception, when told that their 
testimony would appear iu the New York 
INDEPENDENT, were courteous, talkative, 
and apparently wishful'to state what they 
held to be the truth. But again and 
again it was remarked: ‘Party feeling 
runs very high. I «em speaking only from 
my own standpoint.” This was intended 
to convey the idea that it is very difficult to 
get at the real facts. However, every at- 
tempt to do so was made; and in the spirit 
of utter impartiality we arrived at some- 

thing like clear conclusions as to the events 
them elves, and as to the causes which led 





we preached of him who alone was able to 


Catholic belongings have been engaged. 


a large number of ‘‘navvies” of Roman 


About 350 are still at work. Early in June 
a dispute arose between two of these ‘‘ nav- 
vies” about the formation of a drain. 
Blakeley, a Protestant, resented the style 
of instruction given by Murphy, a Roman 
Catholic,and profanely questioned his knowl- 
edge of that particular art. A quarre] 
followed, in which Protestants allege that 
Blakeley received maltreatment, and that 
he was further told that, under coming 
Home Rule, such as he would not have the 
opportunity of earning aloaf of bread. 
Blakeley responded that if such were the 
case he might as well quit work then; and 
did so. The Romanists state that he after- 
ward boasted in Ballymacurrett, the 
County Down section of Belfast, what he 
would do. Certain it is that he did com- 
plain of ill-usage to the Island men. The 
more hot-headed boys,occupied in riveting, 
espoused his cause, and made a descent 
upon the navvies, driving the latter into 
the marsh, throwing bolts, stones, and clay 
at them when in the water, and so badly 
scaring a boy nemed Curran that he 
attempted to find safety on board 
a barge, and was drowned in the effort. 
This was about the 8th of June last, and 
from that occurrence these terrible riots 
began. A quarrel betweeu a couple of la- 
borers was the match that occasioned the 
explosion—a match that would have harm- 
lessly burnt out but for the magazines of 
explosives with which it was brought into 
contact. These magazines contain mutual 
hatred and malice of the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants—mutual hatred and malice 
engendered by centuries of aggression, vio- 
lence, spoliation, and injustice. Words 
fail to describe its intensity. Centuries 
must clapse, in the absence of any gencral 
revival of religion, before the two sections 
of the population can or will co-operate in 
the spirit of fraternal unity. 

Aware of the effect that the day’s pro- 
ceedings would have upon the impulsive 
and riotous Romanists, and fully expecting 
reprisals, the Island men marched in pro- 
cession through North Street, Belfast, past 
the Romaniat districts to their own homes. 
On the following Sunday, at the funeral of 
Curran, his co-religionists affirm that the 
Protestants marched in procession, and 
threw stones which struck the coffin. A 
general fight ensued, followed by another 
on the return of the burial party. The po- 
lice then interfered and quelled the disor- 
der. 


Just at this point it may be remarked that 
all parties concur in representing the Prot- 
estant rioters as consisting largely of half- 
grown boys, belonging to a class of the 
population that rarely, if ever, attend divine 
worship, and that are practically without 
church and without creed. Profanity, reck- 
lessness, violence, are as natural to them as 
to the lower classes of Irish professed Cath- 
olics. They curse the Pope, and consign 
that potentate to the nethermost perdition, 
with quite as much vigor as their opponent 
bullies and viragos perform the same offices 
for Queen Victoria. 

On the following week tke Romanists 
were excitedly anticipating the passage of 
the Home Rule Bill, which they believed 
would reverse the condition of parties and 





up to them. These conclusions, naught 





bitter. The exultant Protestants burned 
tar-barrels in the Brickfields, were assailed 
by the Catholics, and driven by the police 
into their own quarters. Free fights in the 
mixed districts, where Catholics and Protest- 
ant lived side by side, became frequent. 
The better classes of artisans began to take 
sides. The girls and women of both fac- 
tions fought desperately. Small boys pried 
stones out of the road-beds, females carried 
them in their aprons to the combatants who 
fluug them furiously. at each other. Many 
of the factory girls are of the French petro- 
leuse and barricade type. Stories, more or 
less truthful, are told of their pouring hot 
water upon each other, and of the recipro-' 
cal infliction of shameful indignities, 

The vigorous and seemingly prejudiced 
action of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
toward the Loyalist Protestants led to as- 
snult On the police barracks in Albert Street 
—an assault during which the police fired 
on the assailants. Simultaneously an at- 
tack was made on the Bower Hilt barracks, 
Drs. Hanna and Johnson and other clergy- 
men had previously, on the promise to re- 
store order, induced the District Inspec- 
tor and Resident Magistrate McLeod, 
to withdraw the police from the streets, 
after the wreck of Mrs, O’Hara’s public- 
house. This was regarded as a victory by 
the mob, which threw ‘tons of stones” 
into the barracks, wrecked the building, 
and was fired upon through the windows, 
Seven of the rioters are known to have been 
shot. Coroner’s juries returned verdicts 
of murder against the police, and further 
embittered popular feeling against them. 
The alienation between the Belfast Loy- 
alists and the police owes its origin to the 
political agitations of this unhappy land. 
The proportion of Protestants to Catholics 
in the rank and file of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary is about three to five; that of 
officers about eight or nine to one. Until 
within the past six months this semi-mili- 
tary force has been the subject of unmeas- 
ured denunciation by the Home Rulers; 
now it is the recipient of unstinted praise, 
The reason of the change is found in the 
prospective transfer of control from the im- 
perial government to the Parnellite rulers, 
and in the corresponding change of atti- 
tude on the part of the Romanist members, 
The police naturally wish to ingratiate 
themselves with the supreme authorities, 
When the constabulary were drafted from 
the western and southern counties for ser- 
vice in Belfast, some of the more rabid 
Catholics were heard to threaten waz on the 
Orange inhabitants. Gentlemen resident 
in various parts of the south of Ireland, 
notified E. 8. W. DeCobain, Esq., Member 
of Parliament for East Belfast, by letter, of 
these menaces. Similar threats were made 
in the trains on the way to the scene of 
action—threats to which loyal members of 
the force will bear witness when summoned 
before a Royal Commission. The conduct 
of some of these guardians of the peace, 
subsequent to arrival in the town, was in 
barmony with their expressions. It is said 
to be in evidence that three of the number, 
in a state of intoxication, entered a tobac- 
conist’s shop, asked the young lady in 
charge if she were a Protestant, and were 
told that that was none of their business, 
One of them boasted they were ‘‘ Tipperary 
boys,” and with a fierce oath threw a pack- 
age of tobacco adorned by Chamberlain’s 
portrait against the wall. Then, taking six 
cartridges out of his pocket, he affirmed 
that they were the remainder of twelve in 
his possession the previous day. Six were 
in the bodies of Protestants, and “ please 
God, these shall go iuto other Protestant 
bodies!” The desperado was reported and 
identified at the police station. 


Party feeling does indeed run high. Mr. 
Shannon, a member of the City Govern- 
ment of Limerick, has been able to finda 
second for his grave proposal to make re- 
prisals upon the confessedly unoffending 
Protestants in that and other cities, and 
was only defeated aftera long and warm 
debate. 

According to the Rev. Dr. Hanna, one of 
the principal and most enthusiastically 
cheered speakers at a public meeting of the 
Constitutional Club of Belfast, which the 
writer attended, on the 17th of August, 
there is a periodicity about these outbreaks 
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place themselves in overwhelming ascend- 
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of hostile feeling in that city. Every eight 
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them. Each party as in the present in- 
stance, throws the entire blame upon the 
other. Neither is wholly lamb-like, and 
both have much of the wolf in their com- 
position. Both enjoy a scrimmage, and 
neither hesitates to provoke one. On the 
13th of July, when the foundation stone of 
the Orange Hall at Ballynafeigh was laid, it 
is charged that one of the bands employed 
on that occasion wantonly provoked a riot 
by entering a Romanist district, and attack- 
ing the inhabitants. The affray there 
raised spread through the artisan portion 
of the city, multiplied into several distinct 
conflicts, and was finally suppressed by the 
action of the military. Head Constable 
Gardner was killed by a man named Walk- 
er, who was arrested by private Hughes. 
The soldier in turn was killed by Walker's 
father. Both father and son are now held 
for murder. Houses belonging to both 
parties were looted and wrecked—the Na- 
tionalists faring worst because of their 
smaller numbers. One of the more promi- 
nent members of Dr. Hanna’s church, and 
a large employer of labor, was obliged to 
defend bis house and family at dead of 
night against the causeless assault of the 
latter. Dr. McAllister, the newly elected 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Belfast, is em- 
phatic in attributing the origion of the riots 
to the onslaught of the rivet boys upon the 
navvies; Dr. Hanna and Mr. De Cobain are 
equally emphatic ia ascribing it to the in- 
tolerance of Dr. McAllister’s disciples in 
the prior maltreatment of the Protestant 
Blakeley. Genuine Christianity has noth- 
ing to do with either, or with what followed, 
except tolament and denounce. 

Dr. Hanna also described the origin of 
the riots on the 81st of July. The Sunday- 
school, numbering about 1,800 of his 
church, St. Enoch’s, then had its annual 
excursion. Neither flags nor banners were 
used. All that could be done to make 
themselves invisible was done. A ctowd 
of two or three thousand people, mainly the 
parents and friends of the scholars, assem- 
bled to meet them on their return. The 
magistracy had not provided for this emer- 
gency, and the peaceful concourse was left 
to the tender mercies of the Carrick Hill 
Romanist mob. One of the accompanying 
bands played Sankey’s Sabbath-school mu- 
sic and loyal tunes, which the Romanists 
say consisted of such strains as ‘* Kick the 
Pope,” ‘‘ Holy Water, Holy Water,” etc., 


-and was hooted and stoned by the dissatis- 


fied. A terrific mélée ensued, in which 
combatants and police freely used stones, 
Public houses were wrecked, and several of 
the people slain. Mr. De Cobain asserts 
that the police were seen to knecl and take 
deadly aim while patted on the shoulders 
by drunken viragos who yelled: ‘To Hell 
with the Queen! Home Rule forever!” 
One of their officers afterward boasted in 
the Union Hotel that he had shot fifteen 
Protestants with his own hand. Another 
leveled his rifle at Mr. De Cobain. ‘‘Cow- 
ardly assassins” the latter had called them, 
and the general sentiment of Belfast, in- 
cluding that of two Roman Catholic magis- 
trates, sustains him. The police, they af- 
firm, do not patrol, are incompetent, refuse 
to prevent the formation of mobs, and 
should be substituted by a civil force like 
that of London, Liverpool, or Dublin. 


The temper of Protestant Belfast is ter- 
ribly earnest, and will not be easily sub- 
dued. The remark of Dr. Hanna that the po- 
lice—and presumably the rioters—had never 
met the men of Belfast in conflict—* they 
met the boysof Belfast’—was received 
with thunderous applause. In the pitched 
battles of August 8th and 15th, the com- 
batants fought with rifles. In the neigh- 
borhood known as Springfield, some mem- 
bers of a rifle association bore a part. A 
veteran oftwo campaigns who witnessed 
the conflict stated that the parties were de- 
ployed in skirmishing order, and, after the 
American fashion, lay on their backs,rested 
the rifles on their toes, and sent bullets 
through the brains and bodies of their foes. 
The police killed one of each party in dis- 
persing them. The number of the slain 
and wounded has not been ascertained. 
Neither party is anxious to parade its losses. 
One gentleman says that he saw sixty car- 
ried off the field on the peaceful Sabbath 
morning of the 15th. Nocturnal burials in 
the Roman Catholic, and possibly in the 
other cemeteries, concealed the extent of 








mutual murder. Spectators converse more 
with passing strangers than with those who 
might report what they say to the police. 
One of these stated that an acquaintance, 
who is the agent of a burial club, had been 
shown the dead bodies of a husband and 
two sons by the agonized widow. 

Personally we saw no disturbance, al- 
though repeatedly in the disturbed dis- 
tricts. The presence of cavalry patrols and 
infantry detachments sufficiently accounted 
for the quiet. Hidden fires smoulder under 
the smiling surface of many a vine-clad 
Vesuvius. Protestants are not infrequent- 
ly outraged, and those whose Protestant- 
ism is identical with hatred to Rome are 
not slow to retaliate. Co-workmen of dif- 
fering religious opinions leave employer's 
premises by different gates, and in pres- 
ence of an armed force, whose duty it is to 
prevent a fight. Romanists have been driven 
out of establishments like those of Harland 
& Wolff on the Island, and in one instance 
the cruel indignity of pouring tar upon the 
expelled was added to the wrong. In other 
cases, operatives—male and female, Catho- 
lic and Protestant—proceed to and from 
labor under police protection. Talk of arm- 
ing, drilling, and fighting is portentously 
common. Nothing but the strong, resist- 
less hand, enforcing just and equal laws, 
will give the semblance of harmony; and 
nothing but sincere co-operation with the 
grace that bringeth salvation will insure its 
reality. 

Utter or comparative godlessness is main- 
ly to be blamed. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and politicians of both sides, bent on the 
exploitation of these masses of ignorance, 
prejudice, and vice, for their own aggran- 
dizement, must also bear their due share of 
censure. Orangeism is said by its expo- 
nents to be a preacher of national unity, im- 
perial unity, unity of humanity in the Gospel 
of the blessed Christ; the advocate of equal 
rights for all classes of citizens; the de- 
fender of all against bigotry and oppres- 
sion. How this claim may be vindicated 
we can only judge from history, in the ab- 
sence of any knowledge of its constitution 
and by-laws. 

Roman Catholicism is a fixed, constant, 
uuvarying factor inthe awful strife, and 
avers its right to dominate the faith and 
morals of mankind, to control its every in- 
terest. Against Methodism in this deplora- 
ble serial of occurrences it has exhibited no 
special evil animus. Against the congre- 
gation, pastor, and building ot the Albert 
St. Presbyterian Church it has been and is 
envenomed. Since last June windows 
have been broken, Sunday-school children 
beaten, the sexton’s house wrecked, a 
marriage party stoned, efforts made to take 
Bibles from the attending young people, 
stones thrown into the church at intending 
communicants, at going and returning 
worshipers, and at the pastor, the Rev. H. 
Montgomery, himself. Worship was neces- 
sarily transferred from the church to the 
Ulster Hall,as the police either could not or 
would not protect the congregation. It is 
true that Roman Catholic priests and re- 
spectable laymen did much to protect the 
persecuted church, and that they have re- 
ceived Mr. Montgomery’s thanks therefor; 
probably true that a guardian cordon of 
Roman Catholics might be formed and 
drawn around the church; but it is also 
true that there is a large and numerous 
residue of Romanists, who, like the creed- 
less, churchless, godless Protestants, are 
responsible for all these distressing riots. 


The end is not yet. Ireland is by no 
means unanimous for Home Rule. The 
London Graphic of August 14th, 1886, 
states that while 96,713 votes were cast for 
it at the last general election, no less than 
99,579 were cast against it. In the Im- 
perial Parliament the Unionists have a ma- 
jority of 112 in an assembly of 670 mem- 
bers. 

All parties are in favor of such a form of 
Home Rule as would place the control of 
local matters in the hands of the rate pay. 
ers; but the Loyalists are inexorably op- 
posed to any form of it that would impair 
the uvity of the British Empire, or that 
would virtually put the Roman Catholic 
Church in the political position once held 
by the Protestant Episcopalian. Judged 
by their public and private utterances the 
Irish Protestants or Loyalists—for the terms 
are almost synonymous—are determined to 
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protect themselves, their children, Sunday- 
schools, and the free exercise of religious 
worship. They demand equal rights for all, 
whether Protestant or Romanist. Doubt- 
less men of all parties are so heated by dis- 
cussion, and alarmed by the prospect of 
danger, that they cannot be entirely fair to 
opponents. All express a strong desire to 
be thoroughly understood by the best por- 
tionof the American people. Hitherto the 
Nationalist Party has almost monopolized 
attention; now the Imperial one expresses 
the wish for an audience. 

To observant outsiders it seems to be a 
desideratum that all parties of the Irish 
people should lay aside all that pertains to 
the miserable past—all the processions, 
banners, music, oratiovs, etc., of purely 
partisan character, that can only rouse bad 
passions and further estrange those who 
should be brethren; that they should de- 
mand and enforce equal and just laws, and 
that they should devote all energy to the 
development of Ireland’s resources. The 
outlook is not of the brightest. Each party 
stavds on its own record, and behind each 
political party are religious forces and or- 
ganizations that also stand on their own 
records, and whose good and evil, in un- 
equal proportions, little differ from what 
they have been in the historic centuries 
gone by. 
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OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








Tnx hotels throughout the Park are very 
well kept; but we were glad to get back to 
our dining-room on wheels. How a cook 
can geta hot breakfast—chops, steaks, eggs, 
corn bread, and rolls, with coffee or tea—in 
a caboose no larger than that of the engi- 
necr of the train is a mystery; a hot one, on 
days when the thermometer ran up to 
ninety and a hundred, asit often did. It 
gives a zest to travel to sit, coffee cup in 
hand, with an attentive waiter at your el- 
bow,and see yourself whirl along over those 
wide, hot plains; or, when you get to the 
other side of the Rocky Mountains, to note 
the great fir trees—such a change from the 
thin, skimpy pines of the Yellowstone, and 
feel yourself once more in a climate that 
has the familiar touch of ocean dampness. 

Livingstone, where the traveler gathers 
himself again after the 150 miles of stage 
ride through the Yellowstone Park, is like 
an Alpine town. It is surrounded by noble 
peaks, which, although they have no snow, 
tower up around the town, and take the 
sun on their scarred and rivened sides, and 
reflect the rays into the little town until it 
is as hot as the tropics at noon-day—the 
time when the traveler always lands there. 
Eastern and Western bound trains meet 
here, and the platform iscrowded for a few 
minutes every day with the two opposing 
tides. 

If you are a railroad center, and if you 
have mining lands around you, then you 
may count on a near future; you will bea 
town before you have time to shake off 
Eastern dust from your feet. If you area 
railroad center, and have an agricultural 
county to back you up, then your future is 
not quite so near; still it is tolerably sure, 
and you can ask a high price for your cor- 
ner lots, and if nobody will take them, hang 
on to them, and know that the time will 
come when they will be gladly caught up 
at your own price. There is one other 
probability. Witha railroad and a fall to 
back you, there are hopes for you. 
Spokane Falls languished for four years, 
with only its mill privileges. Then the rail- 
road came; and now Spokane Falls proposes 
to rival Minneapolis and its mills. Here 
we saw several of the tree-buried Indians 
of the Spokane tribe. Some of the living 
ones were seated flat on the piazza ofa store 
wrapped in gay blankets and placidly con- 
templating nothing in particular, with the 
serenity of the race. The Indian seems to 
have got so far on the road to civilization as 
to have ceased to be picturesque in his own 
clothes, and not to have learned how to 
wear the pale face garments with ease 
and grace. He has Jew clothes—those that 
are made by the thousand and lie in long 
winrows in shops with German names on 
the sign-board, and a dark-eyed, hook- 
nosed being waiting for you among the 
counters. The Indian wears thesz; he 








must; the buffalo has preceded him to the 
happy hunting grounds, and he must have 
other clothes of foreign make. But he 
still likes to get a gay Government 
blanket to wrap around. him gnd to sit flat 
on the ground in the sun. It makes his 
trousers bulge at the knee; and, if itis a 
woman, her calico skirt becomes very drag. 
gly; but it is comfort—aboriginal comfort 
pure and undefiled. 

The Gallatin valley, through which we 
rode for a long time, is flat, with hills skirt- 
ing its edges in the distance, and a clothing 
of tolerably green grass coating the ground. 
It was here, I think, or in these immediate 
regions, that Lewis Clark, in 1804, com- 
plained so bitterly about the buffalo. Far 
and wide the great herds fed and roared 
and rushed down the banks in all avail- 
able places by the rivers to drink and fall 
in, getting themselves drowned by thouc- 
ands, and becoming great nuisances. They 
were dreadfully in the way; and Clark com- 
plains that his men actually had to stone 
them sometimes, in order to get along. 
There is no such trouble now. The buffalo 
horns are still for sale in a few places, but 
all the buffalo I saw was the skeleton head 
of one in the Yellowstone Park, set up by 
the side of the road as akind of reminder of 
what had been and would never be again. 
The waters of the Gallatin, or perhaps one 
of its smaller tributaries, are led into the 
valley through long ditches, and a better 
cultivation is coming there, and cattle and 
oxen placidly feed in the place of the buf- 
falo. 

The smoke of ten thousand forest fires, 
more or less, began to close in around us 
as soon as we reached the Columbia River. 
Dimly, through their thick veil, we saw the 
scenery of the noble river, grander than the 
I{udson or the Rhine, and a longer stretch 
of it—the Dalles, and then the abrupt hills 
that succeed them make a stretch of 
nearly a hundred miles, and keep a travel- 
er’s eyes busy hour after hour. When we 
landed in Portland Mount Hood was invis- 
ible. We went up to Tacomaand then 
to Seattle without a mountain to comfort 
our eyes. We had smaller delights—-apple 
orchards, grass, some dear, familiar weeds 
and flowers, the blue-weed and even a mul- 
lein or two—the latter rather bashful and 
blushing, as having been only recently im. 
ported from the East, and not yet sure of 
his standing in society ; but we had not the 
elevating company of the mountains. 

Tacoma is the terminus of the Norihern 
Pacific, and at present is not much more. 
But it has a hotel and a mountain, and de- 
termination which, with the fact of its be- 
ing a railway terminus, will undoubtedly 
make it as large and pleasant some day as 
its rival, Seattle. 

Puget Sound lies like a hand with its 
fingers stretching in and out of the shores 
that come plumply down to meet it on 
every side. It is a very well-kept hand, 
neat around its edges. I never saw salt 
water and land agree so well before. Every- 
where, except where one or two rivers 
come in and make a shoal around their 
mouths, the bluffs come close down, clothed 
with pines and firs, and there is only the 
smallest possible strip of neat, pebbly beach-- 
just as little as the water can get along with 
and have high and low tide. The piles of 
the wharves are overgrown with barnacles, 
and the rockweed familiar to Eastera eyes; 
but until one has seen these one can hardly 
believe that it is salt water one is looking at. 
Seattle and Tacoma are consequently high 
on the bluffs, with steep roads leading down 
to the wharves and docks. It is not often 
one hears complaint of the water in a har- 
bor being too deep; but the lower part of 
Seattle will probably be the place where 
the fine residences will be built, because 
the water is so deep at the shores that it is 
hard to build wharves even with the long- 
legged Oregon pines; and the ships from 
Australia and San Francisco will load at 
docks further along, where it is casier 
to build them. The Zeredo navalis enters 
into the question of economies here. He 
is only a worm, but he is so industrious 
that he rivals the little, “‘ How doth,” and 
the timbers, that look so large and solid 
that a ceventy-four need not be afraid to tie 
up to them, have to be changed every two 
years. 

Seattle is rather a young city, we would 
say, as the men are not yet old who helped 
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build her first houses; but there are some 
reminiscences of earlier days that are inter- 
esting to see. Under one of the wharves 
is the hulk of an old schooner. A man 
whose head was level, and who wished to 
widen his pockets, pre-empted a site on the 
bank; the law required him to have a house. 
The handiest thing, however, was a con- 
demned hull hard by, and he dragged that 
in, shored it up and lived there, secured 
his title,and has since sold it—most valuable 
because of its water front—for two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. That is the 
story of the old hull under the wharf. 

The climate and the soft cool remind one 
of England ; the board sidewalks— irregular, 
ascended and descended by inclined planes 
with strips nailed on them, such as make 
the walk of the hen easy when she goes 
to her roost—are like afrontier town. Inter- 
spersed with slight wooden houses are solid 
blocks of buildings, up on the future grade 
of the streets—banks and stores, which have 
come to stay. And so both Tacoma and 
Seattle are mixed sort of towns, fringy and 
ragged around the edges, because they are 
not old enough to have taken up all their 
loose threads. 

The plums and peaches that grow here 
make the soul envious, and ought to be the 
fruit of an older civilization. But they are 
not; here they are, fourteen great plums, 
each as large as an egg, on a branch a yard 
long, and a friend trying to pack them se. 
curely so as to show them to incredulous 
people three thousand miles east of us. 
They are sold all about the streets by the 
pound, with peaches fabulously beautiful, 
and grapes—the latter, however, from Cal- 
ifornia. Corn is nota crop here; it is a 
vegetable; the climate is too cool for it; 
but every other vegetable and all sorts of 
flowers come to great perfection where the 
weather is never hot and never cold. We 
asked for ice water at our hotel, and the 
waiter, looking a little sheepish, said: 
‘“‘There wasn’t ice enough last winter to 
make a crop, and Portland won't sell any 
more, because she wants all she has got 
lett.” 

Hops and salmon and timber are the 
three things most talked about. Dotted 
about the Sound are the canoes of Indians 
from a hundred miles up the coast, coming 
down to the hop picking. Millions of 
pounds are gathered and sent to England 
and Australia; the vines are beautiful, the 
leaves uneaten, as they so frequently are 
with us—the light greenjof the hop fleckirg 
the darker leaves in great masses. The 
Indians, with their flexible hands, make 
very skillful pickers, and this is the season 
of riches to them. We met them on the 
streets—whole families, the women carry- 
ing their babies on their backs in the bight 
of a shawl; the grandmothers with broad, 
puckered faces, and gay handkerchiefs 
tied around their heads, popping into the 
stores and staring at the finery or talking 
Chinook jargon with the shopkeepers who 
understand that astonishing dialect. That, 
however, is too dignified a word for it; 
jargon it is to look at andto hear. There 
are perhaps two hundred words, and it is 
harder to understand than pigeon English. 

“That no my pigeon,” means that’s 
none of my business. In Chinook “cultus 
man” means a worthless fellow; so very 
different from the Boston view of what cul- 
ture does for a man. 

We were plunged into politics on our 
arrival, because Mr. Voorhees, the son of 
the Democratic Senator from Indiana, is 
the delegate to Washington from this terri- 
tory, and he proposes to be re-elected. He 
was at the Occidental Hotel, and we were 

made aware of it by the notes of a brass 
band, which came to ahalt at the front of 
the house, and a few minutes later we heard 
Mr. Voorhees giving an ‘account of his 
stewardship,” as he called it. Although a 
left-handed man, from being only a delegate 
with no vote, he had worked for the best in- 
pat Weshiagton Territory and had 
erga n getting several bills through, 

48 good a record as that of Sen- 
= Dolph,of Oregon, who had only passed 

ve of his billsa—and he a Senator with a 

vote.” 

Washington Territory has the credit of 
being Republican in its politics, and yet 
sens a Democratic representative-one who 

will be glad to go in a8 80 


mething high 
when it becomes a state. I was Arena 











dozen times, ‘‘by men who ought to know,” 
that it was Republican—Oh! no doubt of 
that. Well, yes, they had sent a Democrat 
because—well, it seemed best.” ‘‘No, it is 
not Democratic—but”—and there always a 
fog seemed to come in and obscure things; 
andI fear that a Western form of ‘ mug- 
wump” has appeared here. The Democratic 
platform upon which Mr. Voorhees takes 
his stand makes an especial plank out of 
Governor Squire and his calling on the mil- 
itary for help in the anti-Chinese trouble 
last winter. It ought to prevent Mr. Voor- 
hees from going back again. It will if 
Seattle people are as honest as they seem 
when they talk about that riot. 

‘‘We are not proud of those days,” said 
a banker, an early settler, whose inter- 
ests were bound up in the city and with 
whom I talked, ‘‘ except that none of the 
Chinese were killed. I paced the streets 
myself with a gun, determined that the 
mob should not get the better of us order 
men. We woke up, that Sunday morning, 
to find Seattle full of the rcughs from the 
coal mines and from everywhere else—all 
swearing at the Chinese. We had a tough 
time; but we managed it so that nobody 
was killed, although the Chinese did go, 
most of them, when the choice was given 
them to go or stay, and we promised to 
protect them if they stayed. There are not 
more than fifty or sixty here now.” 

All this and nota word about salmon 
which are rushing into the Sound and teap- 
ing out of the water in their impatience to 
geton. They line the fish market with 
their silver sides, and must line the pockets 
of the traders with silver—they are so nu- 
merous and there is such a demand for 
them East. The run this year has been cu- 
riously variable in the different rivers. On 
the Skeena the boats caught so many they 
scarcely knew what to do with them, while, 
on the Fraser and Columbia the catch 
has been comparatively light and varia- 
ble. They were thought to have finished 
running in Puget Sound a week or more 
ago, but later they came again,though not 
in great numbers, 
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NEED OF A RESTATEMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN BELIEFS, 


BY J. W. RICHARD, D.D., 


PROFES20R OF SACRED PHILOLOGY IN THE LUTHERAN 
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Dr. Curry’s paper on this subject 
published in Tur INDEPENDENT of June 24th, 
is a strong one, but it needs correction be- 
fore it can properly assist in attaining the 
ends aimed at by the American Congress of 
Churches. 

Passing »y several minor errors, we fix on 
three salient points: ‘ 

1. ‘‘ Lutheran consubstantiation.” There 
is not now and never has been any such 
doctrine as ‘* Lutheran consubstantiation.” 
The word ‘ consubstantiation” does not 
appear in any Lutheran Confession. The 
thing supposed to be meant by it is emphat- 
ically condemned in the Formula of Con- 
cord. No Lutheran theologian uses,or ever 
has used,the word with approbation. On the 
contrary, the entire body of Lutheran theo- 
logians, from Luther to the present day, 
have with one voice repudiated the word as 
applied to Lutheran theology, and also the 
doctrine which the word is said to teach. 
Gerhard, called the prince of Lutheran 
theologians, writes: ‘‘ We teach neither 
impanation, nor incorporation, nor consub-. 
stantiation, nor physicalinclusion, nor local 
presence, nor delitescence of particles under 
the bread, nor essential conversion of the 
bread into the body.” 

Leibnitz, the philosopher, says: ‘‘ Those 
who receive the faith of the Evangelical 
(Lutheran) Church by no means approve 
the doctrine of Consubstantiation, or of Im- 
panation, and no one can impute it to them 
unless he has failed to make himself prop- 
erly acquainted with their views.” 

It is fair to infer that if the Lutheran 
Church had ever held the doctrine of Con- 
substantiation, she would have avowed it, 
just as the Church of Rome has avowed 
her doctrine of Transubstantiation in the 
decrees of Trent. 

It is neither fair nor scholarly for a writer 
in these closing decades of the nineteenth 
century, to repeat without qualification 4n 
old charge which has been uniformly and 





persistently refuted and denied for more 
than three hundred years. The doctrines 
of a Church can be learned only from her 
Own creeds and standard theologians.. 
When a Church with unvarying voice 
throughout her entire history has rejected 
a doctrine, or asy word as applied to her 
doctrine, it is not right to charge that doc- 
trine or that word upon her. 

2. “It was the Reformed Churches of the 
continent as contradistinguished from the 
Lutheran, that carried forward the Reforma- 
tion to a stage of completeness that made 
both its suppression and its reconciliation 
with Rome impossible, even when Luther 
and some of his associates appeared to be 
more than half inclined to accept terms of 
accommodation.” 

It might be sufficient to ask for the his- 
torical proof that Luther and his associates 
were more than half inclined, or even in- 
clined at all, to accept terms of accommo- 
dation with Rome at any time after the 
Reformation had fairly opened, except on 
the condition that the Gospel be freely 
preached and the sacraments properly ad. 
ministered, and the Church thoroughly re- 
formed in her head and members—a con- 
dition on which we suspect that even Dr. 
Curry would be more than half inclined to 
accept terms of accommodation with Rome 
to-day. 

Surely Luther’s conduct and memorable 
words at Worms (1521) do not show any 
such inclination as Dr. Curry mentions, 
The Protest at Spires (1529) does not show 
any such inclination. The Augsburg Con- 
fession (1530), prepared by Luther and his 
associates, and signed by Calvin, Farel, 
and Beza, shows no such inclination; for 
it is confessedly antagonistic to all that is 
distinctively Roman, the Romanists them- 
selves being judges. 

The Schmalcald Articles (1537), written 
by Luther, and numerously signed by his 
associates, show no such inclination; for 
they are universally considered the fiercest 
declaration of war against Rome ever em- 
bodied in a confession. The fact that 
nearly all the canons, decrees, anathemas 
of Trent, are aimed at Luther and his asso- 
ciates, shows that Rome herself did not 
regard them as inclined to accommodation ; 
and the fact that the Reformed Churches 
on the Continent were only tolerated as 
allies of the Lutherans, until after the 
Thirty Years’ War(Schaff, *‘Creeds,” Vol.1. 
p. 286), shows to what extent it is true that 
they carried forward the Reformation, etc. 

3. ** Eschatology.” 

‘The historical creeds are all of them materi- 
alistic, often grossly so, in their forms of lan- 
guage and manifest conceptions respecting the 
future life. The popular notions respecting the 
resurrection of the dead and the character of 
‘the life everlasting,’ which those creeds mani- 
festly teach, have ceased to command the assent 
of the great body of intelligent believers. The 
Second Advent, and the Millennium, and the 
reign of Christ on the earth in human form, are 
among the materialistic conditions permeating 
the traditional religious thought of Protestant 
Christendom.” 

No Lutheran creed has a separate article 
on the ‘‘ resurrection of the dead” or “ the 
life everlasting.” In the seventeenth arti- 
cle of the Confession—“ Of Christ’s Return 
to Judgment”—it is said: ‘‘On the last 
day our Lord Jesus Christ will come to 
raise and to judge all the dead, to give unto 
the believing and elect eternal life and end- 
less joys, and that he will come to condemn 
impious men and devils to Hell and ever- 
lasting punishment.” It will be hard for 
Dr. Curry to find anything ‘‘ grossly materi- 
alistic” in this confessional statement, 
which is all that the Lutheran symbolical 
books contain on the subject. And as to 
the Second Adveit and the millennium, 
the same article says: ‘‘ Certain Jewish 
doctrines are condemned, which are circu- 
lated even now, that prior to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the holy and pious alone 
will occupy a temporal kingdom, and that 
all the wicked will be exterminated.” 

The fact is, the Lutheran symbols must 
be absolutely excepted from the sweeping 
generalization made by Dr. Curry. 

In fine, we invite Dr. Curry to a careful 
study of the Augsburg Confession, and of 
Melanchthon’s Apology. Therein he will 
find a theology ‘neither Calvinistic nor 
Pelagian,” but that ‘‘ body of divinity that 
shall respond to the requirements of the 

age.” He will find that they “‘ hold to and 
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emphasize the doctrine of the Atonement, 
the expiation of man’s guilt by the shed- 
ding of the blood of the Son of God,” 
without one word of “theory or philo- 
sophic scheme by which to expound the 
mystery of redemption,” etc. He will also 
find that he himself has stated the doctrine 
of Justification as it shall be in the “ new 
creed,” in the identical language of the 
Lutheran Confessions; also that his doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost is uttered in the 
language of the Nicene symbol, which, 
with the other two ancient symbols, the 
Lutheran Church alone of Protestant con- 
tinental Churchés reaffirms, and which she 
gives the first place in her ‘‘ Christian Book 
of Concord.” Further, he will find that his 
view of “faith that purifies the heart,” of 
the fatherhood of God, of the ‘‘ human 
sympathies” of Christ, was anticipated at 
Augsburg three hundred and fifty-six yeara 
ago. Inaword, he will find a theology 
that is profoundly Christocentric, and is 
based on the love of God. 


ENGLISH NOTES, 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


Mr. GrorGe Moors, the British Zola, has 
washed his hands of England. A year ago 
or 80, he published an indictment against 
Mr. Mudie for not admitting his works into 
his library, and against Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Sons for denying him their book. 
stalls, and now he has fallen foul of the 
British public at large. They cannot bor- 
row Mr. George Moore’s books, and they 
will not buy them. Henceforth, therefore, 
they are only to have the opportunity of 
perusing them in French, and ‘‘in yellow 
covers.” How M. Zola and his friends 
will relish this invasion is not hinted at; but 
we are given to understand that our neigh- 
bors across the water will be very pleased. 
If the English do not like ‘A Drama in 
Muslin,” the French are sure to do so, and 
even ‘‘without muslin.” But, for my part, 
I do not envy Mr. Moore his foreign circula- 
tion. He also looks to be read by the edu- 
cated classes of his own country in his new 
garb. This idea of being translated in 
order to become popular at home is cer- 
tainly very original. If Mr. Moore could 
compose in French he would have a better 
chance; but hardly any Englishman can do 
that. The author of “The Sketches of 
Cantabs,” however, wrote a novel in 
French, and the author of ‘‘ Court Royal’ 
a novel in German—the latter it is said, so 
well done that it was translated by a Ger- 
man into English without his suspecting 
its British origin. 

Considering the passion evinced by mid- 
dle-class Londoners for a seaside holiday 
at least once a year, and their difficulty,from 
want of means, to gratify it, it is curious 
what little trouble they give themselves to 
find out how it is best to be done. The al- 
most universal mistake they make is to 
leave town in the same month—August; 
an exodus which, whatever place they pat- 
ronize, has the effect of decreasing the ac- 
comodation and doubling its prices, Of 
course it is disagreeable to return home 
when every one else is out of town; but 
this is surely more than compensated for 
by getting the best lodgings at half the cost 
in June, or even July. The difference be- 
tween prices ‘‘in the season” and ‘‘out of 
the season,” at all our picturesque places 
of resort is something amazing; though 
the places themselves are as enjoyable in 
one summer month asin another. Fashion, 
which has nothing to do with real enjoy- 
ment (except to detract from it), is in many 
cages the sole cause of this; but now and 
then it is caused by a slight diversity of 
climate. In North Devon, for example, 
rents and prices are in August exceedingly 
high; in exceptionally beautiful places, such 
as Lynton and Lynmouth, the charge for 
lodgings—and by no means very good ones 
—runs to a guinea a week per room; while 
in South Deven, during the summer 
months, much better accommodation ¢an 
be obtained for half the money. It would 
be for the general advantage, as well, I am 
sure, a8 for the profit of the publisher, to 
provide a book that would give our holiday 
takers these important particulars. 

There is no more ill-appreciated animal 
in existence than the donkey, notwith. 
standing that at least on one occasion his 
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fool as he looks, is a compliment far below 
his merits, for it must be confessed that in 
the expression of his countenance—espe- 
cially when he slopes one ear—there is some- 
thing idiotic; he is, in reality exceedingly 
cunning, though, for reasons of his own, he 
produces a contrary impression on the super- 
ficial observer. When he is among his 
friends he ‘‘comes out” and displays his 
gifts, and now and then, as in the follow- 
ing instance, when he wants to be among 
them. A family donkey disappeared from 
the field at Carshalton some weeks ago. 
The young friends whom he had been wont 
to carry in paoniers were inconsolable at 
his theft; forit was well understood that he 
had not strayed; he was not such a donkey 
as not to know on which side his thistles 
were buttered. One day last week there 
was a noise like beating carpet outside his 
old home; it was a costermonger, endeavor- 
ing by his usual arts of persuasion to get a 
donkey past the gate. The children rushed 
to the window,and recognized (Titania-like) 
‘‘the large round ears” of their * gentle 
joy,” and pater familias, summoned to the 
rescue, confirmed their views and claimed 
his property. The costermonger iad 
bought the animal! fairly enough of the man 
who had stolen him, and could not for the 
life of him understand why it should have 
come to such a full stop opposite Acacia 
Lodge. He had broken two sticks and ex- 
hausted his vocabulary of abuse in vain. 
‘* There is no place like home,” replied the 
intelligent animal, in his quiet, patient way, 
** and this is it.” 

An actor in Piedmont has shot himself 
on the stage because he was hissed by the 
audience. This, so far as I know, is an 
unparalleled circumstance, though, con- 
sidering the sensitive and egotistic nature 
of those who follow the dramatic calling, 
it is strange that it should be so. We all 
know the story of the great chef de cuis.- 
ine who fell upon his sword because his 
royal employer had added salt to his soup; 
but failure in that case was not brought so 
forcibly home to the mind as in the case of 
the poor player. 

It is something to be the first in one’s line 
of life, whatever it be; and upon these 
humble grounds James Garner, late railway 
porter at Slough station, may, now that he 
has been ‘‘ shunted” from existence, claim 
a tablet of honor on his grave. He has left 
between four and five thousand pounds be- 
bind him, the accumulated savings from his 
wages and “tips.” Of Goldsmith, who left 
about the same amount of debts, ‘‘ never,” 
said Johnson, ‘‘was poet so trusted be 
fore’; and surely never before was a man so 
tipped as this man. Like the favorites of 
the sun, he must, one would think, have 
been now and then “tipped with gold.” 
As his wages probably did not exceed a 
pound a week, they were hardly worth 
mentioning. The money he has left be- 
hind him affords a remarkable proof of the 
prevalence of a babit which, indeed, is as 
much a part of our railway system as its 
dividends, or its delays. The peculiar ad- 
vantage of Mr. Garner lay, no doubt, in 
the propinquity of his station to Eton, 
whose gilt youths are as ready to put their 
hands in their own pockets as in that of 
their parents. 


How mean and snobbish are these appeals 
to the Prince of Wales to leave off wearing 
his chimney pot hat! What can it signify 
to ninety-nine out of every hundred who 
object to that form of head-gear, whether 
they are in the fashion or not? If they 
really need an example before they can doa 
sensible thing, even in so small a matter as 
hat wearing, I can supply them with three; 
they are not Princes, indeed, but they are 
likely to be better guides in matters of taste. 
The Poet Laureate wears a wide-awake,even 
in London streets; Mr. Grant Allen has 
long ago ‘‘evolved” from the chimney pot 
a far more comfortable tile; and every 
afternoon Mr. Leslie Stephen may be seen 
emerging from the Atheneum attired in 
the same unconventional way. Now, 
though in some articles of apparel these 
three gentlemen may not be such good 
judges as a Royal Highness or a tailor, 
one would say that as regards the head their 
opinion should have some weight. 

A small child has arrived at Belfast from 
New York with a label on him, stating: 

‘This child cannot speak”; and the Board 





cause they cannot find out the religion of 
his parents. This seems to me a thorough- 
ly Irish difficulty; for it is surely plain that 
any couple who could send a child of five 
across the seas, with no one to take care of 
him or to meet him on his arrival, can have 
no religion worth speaking of,and certainly 
none in which a child ought to be brought 
up. 

Though practice-has been said to make 
perfect, monotony, it has now been shown, 
may produce incapacity. Dr. Porret, of 
University College Hospital, has published 
some very curious instances of this kind. 
Of course, the writer’s cramp is a case in 
point; but there are ‘“‘ professional move- 
ments” other than writing which exhaust 
the pewers of those who use them. Violin- 
ists lose the power of manipulating the 
strings with their left hand, and violoncello 
players that of ‘‘making the nut,” with 
their left thumbs; compositors cease to have 
power over the stick; tailors can no longer 
sew, and even nail makers can at last no 
longer use the hammer. It is sagaciously 
suggested that in view of this disastrous 
state of things, everybody should have a 
second calling to fall back upon, when the 
first givesout. But thisis not quite so easy 
as an ‘“‘under study” for the stage. The 
nail maker ig bardly likely to succeed as a 
violinist ; aad as to the writer, I don’t know 
what he is to become, except a critic—for 
which his tender heart and sympathetic 
nature is peculiarly ill-fitted. A doctor, on 
the other hand, can always be an under. 
taker, with which trade,if he has been long 
at his own, he is sure to have a large con- 
nection. 

An enterprising parson has been very 
much taken to task for actingas a sand- 
wich man to gather subscriptions for the 
rebuilding of his chapel, which is suffering 
from dry rot. He wanted £1,200; but his 
personal exertions between the boards only 
realized 23. 9d. Still he has advertised 
himself pretty extensively, and will very 
likely pluck the flower success from the 
nettle failure. Asto the unreasonableness 
of his demand I see nothing to complain 
about, since I receive an application from 
some country divine or another by every 
other post for a subscription for the repairs 
of his chancel. It must be confessed, too, 
that he may plead urgency if his taberna- 
cle has really got the dry rot in it. 
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THREE UNIQUE VOLUMES. 





BY J. O. STOOKBRIDGE, D.D, 





In the language of bibliography, a book 
is said tobe ‘* unique,” when no other copy 
of it is known to bein existence, or when 
there is something peculiar in its binding 
and general appearance, making it quite 
certain that it will never be reproduced. 
A book of this character has a high market 
value, and is much sought after by book 
collectors; and this, not because such a 
volume has great intrinsic value, but be- 
cause, for the reason just mentioned, it 
stands alone. Fabulous prices have been 
paid for such books. When a man gets 
one into his possession he feels a certain 
sort of pride in being able to say: ‘* There 
is a volume, a coveted prize, of which I am 
the owner, the fellow of which, so far as I 
know, is in no library in the world.” You 
may reproduce a hundred fac similes of the 
book, the resemb!ance to the original, so far 
as the printing is concerned, being perfect, 
and the paper and binding of the most fin- 
ished and elegant style, but, in the estima- 
tion of the lover of,old and rare books, the 
unique, especially if it be an ‘‘ editto prin- 
ceps”—a first edition—shall outweigh them 
all. Itis hardly worth while to stop to 
philosophize on what, to an indifferent per- 
son, seems to be something bordering on a 
craze in some book collectors to obtain the 
volumes which have come to have the soli- 
tary existence of which we speak. That 
such a kind of madness is not uncommon 
may be seen by any one who is curious 
about such matters, by turning over the 
pages of that gossippy, most entertaining 
book—*‘ Dibdin’s Bibliomania.” 

In “‘ The Harris Collection of American 
Poetry,” the rare gift of the late Senator 
Authony to the library of Brown Univer- 
sity—a collection which, by the way, is 





ters, and a carefully annotated catalogue 
of which has been prepared—there are 
three volumes which are claimed by the 
highest authority to be entirely nnique. It 
is believed that in no library in this coun- 
try or in any other, are copies of these vol- 
umes to be found. In an article or two 
the writer, who is the compiler of the anno- 
tated catalogue referred to, proposes to say 
a few words about the three volumes to 
which allusion has been made. 
The title of the first is as follows: 


“The | Psalms, | Hymns, | and | Spiritual Songs 
| of the | Old and New Testament, | Faithfully 
Translated into | English Metre | For the use, 
edification and comfort of the | Saints in publick 
and private, espe | cially in New England | 2. 
Tim. 3: 16.17. | Col. 3.16. Let the word of 
God dwell in you richly in | all wisdome, teach- 
ing and admonishing one another | in Psalms, 
Hymns, and Spirituall Songs singing to | the 
Lord with grace in your hearts | Ephes. 5. 18.19 
Be filled with. etc. James 5. 13. | Cambridge, | 
Printed for Hezekiah Usher, of Bostoo.” 

The last word in the title—‘‘ Bostoo”—is 
evidently a typograpical error for Boston. 
The little volume of which we have taken 
the pains to give-the full title, with the 
proper divisions, is a small 12mo, pp. 106. 
It was printed in Cambridge, England, and 
not Massachusetts. Just over the word 
Cambridge, a little to the right, are written 
the two letters ‘‘H. M.,” without doubt 
the initials of some former owner of the 
book. Cotton Mather hada daughter Han- 
nah. His son Samuel married Hannah, 
sister of Gov. Thomas Hutchinson. It is 
possible that one or the other of these 
two may have been the owner. At the bot- 
tom of the page is written with ink the let- 
ter C. No date of publication is given. At 
the bottom of the fly leaf, immediately pre- 
ceding the title page, some one has given 
interrogatively, in pencil. 1650, while 
in Sabin’s Dictionary it is set down, 
also interrogatively 1658. It is stated 
in the article referred to in Sabin, 
prepared, it is understood, by the accom. 
plished bibliographer, Wilberforce Eames 
of the Lenox Library, that Hezekiah Usher 
was a prominent merchant and bookseller 
in Boston, whose name appears in the im- 
prints of several books published from 1650 
to 1664. The passer-by will notice the 
grave-stone near Tremont Street, Boston, 
in the old King’s Chapel graveyard, quite 
near the building of the Massachusetts Hie- 
torical Society. Anu internal evidence that 
the book of which we‘are speaking was not 
printed in the New England Cambridge, is 
found in the circumstance that the type 
used was a well-shaped, and, on the whole, 
clear-cut, nonpareil; a style of type which 
appears in no other book printed at that 
period in this country. On the authority 
of J. Hammond Trumbull, as quoted by 
Eames, we learn that ‘‘ Mr. Usher went to 
England in the autumn of 1657, charged 
with matters of business for the United 
Colonies. Not improbably this edition was 
printed or contracted for when he was in 
London.” The fly leaves at the opening of 
the book are three in number, and the six 
pages of these three leaves are covered with 
short-hand hand writing by some unknown 
person. 1 have tried in vain to decipher the 
hicroglyphics. Myimprcs_in is that they 
are the notes of a sermon. Who will fur- 
nish the ‘* Rosetta Stone” which shall ena- 
ble us to unfold the mysteries now buried 
under these ** pot-hooks?” 

The Preface to the 
Hymn Book, which is substantially a 
reprint of the Preface of the old 
“Bay Psalm Book” printed in 1640, 
the first book printed in New England, oc- 
cupies pp. iii-vil. On page viii may be 
found the address ‘*‘ To the Godly Reader.” 
It is very quaint and full of holy unction. 


Psalm and 


‘¢We know that these Psalms and Hymns and 
Spirituall Songs, though in other Languages 
(and so consequently in other Poeticall Measures) 
were inspired by the holy Ghost to holy men of 
old, for the edification and comfort of the Church 
and People of God in all ensuing ages to the end 
of the world. And for these holy ends, we have, 
with speciall care and diligence translated them 
into such Meeters as are most usuall and suita- 
ble for such holy Poems in our language, having 
special eye both to the gravity of the phrase of 
Sacred Writ and sweetness of the Verse. And 
for fuller satisfaction of the good desires of all, 
we have added sundry interpretations, according 


to the latitude of the signification of the Hebrew 
text commonly noted with an asterisk thus. [*). 


- 





noted.” 


On p. ix are several] passages translated 
from the Old Testament. Some of these 
translations are very curious. Take the 
following, Hab. iii, 9: 

** His chariots of salvation were. 
Streams by thy bow, their channels 
leave: 
The oath words to th’ tribes that thou 
didst swear 
Thou didst the earth with rivers 
cleave.” 

A still more remarkable specimen of Pu- 
ritan versification is the famous passage in 
the Song of Deborah and Barak, Judges v, 
25-81: 

25. “* He water ask’J, she gave him 
in Lordly dish she fetch’d 
26. Him butter forth: unto the nayl 
She forth her left hand stretch’d. 
Her right hand to the workman’s 
and Sisera hammered: {maul 
She pierc’d and struck his tempter 
through 
And then cut off his head. 
27. Heat her feet bouw’d, fell, lay 
down 
he at her feet pow’d where 
He fell; whereas he dowed down 
he fell destroyed there. 
28. Out of a window Sisera 
his mother look’d and said, 
The lattess through, in coming why 
80 long’s his chariot staid? 
His chariot wheels, why tarry they ? 
29. Her wise dames answered ; 
Yea she turn’d answer to her selfe. 
80. And what have they not sped? 
The prey by poll, a Maid or twain 
what parted, have not they? 
Have they not parted Sisera 
a party-coloured prey? 
A party coloured nield-work prey 
of nield-work on each side, 
That’s party-coloured, meet for 
necks 
of them that spoiles divide? 
So perish let thine enemies all 

O Lord; but let each wight 
That do him love, be like the sun 

that goes out in his might.” 


The larger part of the volume is taken up 
with the Psalter, which occupies pp. 1—93. 
Special passages in both the Testaments 
are put into meter—e.g., ‘‘The Song of 
Solomon,” several ‘‘ Songs” in the Prophet 
Isaiah, the third and fifth chapters of the 
‘*Lamentations of Jeremiah,” the ‘‘ Prayer 
of Jonah to the Lord his God out of the 
Fishe’s Belly,” the ‘‘ Prayer of Habakuk,’ 
the songs of Mary, Zacharias, Simeon, 
of the four Beasts, of the twenty-four 
Elders, etc., etc. Some of these songs, if 
sung by one of our modern choirs, with 
distinct articulation (a thing wonderfully 
rare in these days) would hardly produce a 
very devout impression, either by their 
euphony or the charm of their attractive 
versification. 

At the bottom of p. xiv, there is a blank 
space of about one-fifth of the page. On 
this some one has pasted a small engraving, 
of a monk apparently, with bald or shaven 
head and cowl thrown back, and his face 
upturned to Heaven, as if he were in the 
act of prayer. Does it come within the 
range of reasonable conjecture to suppose 
that this venerable Psalm and Hymn Book 
may have been at any time the property of 
some devout Roman Catholic? 

PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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ORGANIZED AIDS TO THRIFT, 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 








BY DAVID BENNETT KING. 





Pernars no institutions for saving have 
aroused so much enthusiasm and proved so 
beneficial to large numbers of people in 
some parts of this and other countries as 
these societies for saving and loaning small 
sums of money. In this country. their 
growth was very rapid between 1850 and 
1860, so that most of the older states found 
it necessary in that decade to enact law, 
regulating their formation, management 
and powers. Inno state have they been so 
prosperous as in Pennsylvania. Nearly 
$100,000,000 have been invested in’ reat 
estate through their operations in Philadel- 
phia alone, while in other parts of the state 
towns have been in a great measure built 
by them. In New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Ohio and several other states, their influ- 
ence has for many years been great and in- 
creasing. In some other states, however, 
they have failed. In Connecticut the feeling 


against them is so strong that probably no 
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legislature would venture to enact a law re- 
establishing them. They have sometimes 
been vigorously denounced as organized on 
unsound principles and furnishing unscru- 
pulous men opportunities for robbing poor 
workingmen or inducing them to pay 
ruinous rates of interest. 

The general principles of their organiza- 
tion and management are easily understood. 
A hundred men organize a society, each 
agreeing to pav ten dollars a month into 
the treasury until his share of the funds 
amounts to $2,000, and the whole fund or 
capital stock, of which each man has ten 
shares, reaches $200,000. There will, of 
course, be $1,000 paid in each mopth; and 
it would obviously take 200 months, if this 
money were not placed at interest, for each 
share to become worth $200. Ifthe money 
is placed at interest without delay the time 
will be considerably shortened. If the in- 
terest is paid monthly, and in turn placed at 
interest, the time will be still further reduced. 
If there is an unusual comeptition for the use 
of the money, borrowers may be willing to 
pay a considerable sum, besides the interest, 
for the preference in getting the use of the 
money, and the fund will therefore accumu- 
late still more rapidly, and the shares will 
mature more quickly. The members agree 
at the outset that the one who does not pay 
his dues regularly shall pay, in addition to 
his dues, a fine, to recompense the society 
for the loss sustained by his delay, and as 
a penalty for his default; and that, when a 
member withdraws,he shall have a portion, 
but not his full share, of the profits. The 
fund is therefore increased somewhat by 
fines and withdrawals. Then there are the 
sources of income to the society: (1) 
monthly dues, one dollar a month on eich 
share, (2) premiums paid for the first right 
to borrow the money, (3) interest com- 
pounded monthly, (4) fines for non-pay- 
ment of dues, and (5) balances of profits 
left by withdrawing members. 

It the money is all loaned promptly to 
good parties, and at good premiums, the 
shares mature in from 100 to 120, instead of 
200 months, and the members receive from 
eight to fourteen per cent. on the money they 
have paid into the treasury. Losses, small 
premiums, or money lying in the treasury 
will lengthen the time of maturing and di- 
minish the profit. 


The society, which has a very simple 
and inexpensive organization, meets once a 
month, when the dues are paid and the 
money in the treasury loaned. Some of the 
members, who are, we will suppose, work- 
ingmen, wish to buy the houses in which 
they live, and there is a competition for the 
use of the money,which is given to the man 
who bids the highest premium. No one 
can borrow more than the face value of his 
shares, nor more than their present value, 
without giving good real estate security. 
If a member borrows $2,000 on his ten 
shares, at twenty-four per cent. premium, 
he receives only $1,520, thus paying the 
premium at the outset, or he receives the 
entire sum and pays the premium in month- 
ly installments in addition to the interest. 
The former method is common in Pennsy]- 
vania, the latter is established by law in 
Massachusetts. If he pays the premium 
at once, he will have $20 to pay each 
monta, $10 dues and $10 interest. If he 
pays the premium in installments, he will 
have, perhaps, $24 to pay each month. In 
either case it is obvious that he pays a high 
rate of interest. He has, however, by pledg- 
ing the present value of his shares and his 
house, been able to borrow from the socie- 
ty, when an ordinary savings bank, that 

loaned at low rates, would not have taken 
the risk on the house alone. In the cir- 
cumstances he probably could not have bor- 
rowed from anybody at alow rate. More- 
Over, if he borrowed from a savings bank, 
he probably could not repay the loan in 
monthly installments, or altogether, at his 
convenience, as he can on borrowing from 
el ora Besides he is getting a 
mond satel res on the money which 
pentane oa — by month in the 
a high rate he is a ve 4 aren 
oneness oa ee his money at a 
can probably pha “4 rate of interest. He 

pay a high rate and 


still have a less sum to 

pay each year as in- 
terest than he formerly paid as rents. La- 
borers’ houses often pay a high rate of in- 
ferest on the money invested in them, 











Unless the borrower repays the loan al- 
together, interest and dues are paid each 
month until the shares are worth $200,when 
the borrower has $2,000 to his credit to 
offset his debt of $2,000, and his accounts 
balance. The member who has not bor- 
rowed gets his $2,000 from the treasury, 
and the society is wound up. 

This in general is the plan on whicha 
“terminating” Building and Loan Associa- 
tion or co-operative bank is organized. The 
members do not, however, all take the 
same number of shares, nor enter the asso- 
ciation at its organization. One whoenters 
late must pay the association the value of 
his shares at the time of his entrance in 
order to have a right to a full share of the 
profits. Each year it becomes more and 
more costly to enter the association, and 
one who enters late must, if he wishes to 
borrow a certain sum, take more shares 
than if he had entered earlier, and will thus 
have more dues to pay each year, unless he 
is able to pay for the present value of his 
shares in money. It is harder, therefore, 
for a poor man to enter an old association 
and borrow money to buy his house, than a 
new one. The borrowers become fewer as 
the association grows older, new members 
do not come in to take the place of those 
who have withdrawn. Besides, as the 
shares all mature at once, the investments 
must be so made that they can all be con- 
verted into money at the same time. Large 
sums are, therefore, likely to accumulate 
during the last part of the existence of the 
association, and cannot be invested satis. 
factorily. The profits of earlier years may, 
in part, be lost in this way. 

If, however, instead of the shares of 
stock all issuing and maturing at the same 
time, they are issued and mature in series— 
at intervals, say, of six months or a year— 
these difficulties disappear. If, for exam- 
ple, there are 20,000 shares, and the first 
series of 200 is issued at the organization, 
the second 200 in one year, the third in two 
years, and so on, new members will come in 
every year, and there will probably be a 
constant supply of borrowers to bid for 
the money. The profits of each series are 
allowed to accumulate pretty much as 
though that were the only series, and when 
the shares in any series mature they may 
be paid off without the association’s having 
to realize on all or anything like all of its as- 
sets. The association issues a new series 
every year, and after it has been organized 
for several years pays off a series every 
year. There is no end to its operation, and 
it is, therefore, called a ‘‘ permanent associa- 
tion,” although its charter may expire or its 
affaire be wound up for other reasons. 
While much more complicated in its organ- 
ization and operations than a terminating 
association, it is likely in the end to be 
much more satisfactory and profitable. 

What, now, are the benefits that accom- 
pany or flow trom membership in one of 
these associations? In the first place, a 
workingman finds that it serves the purpose 
of a savings bank, in which he places a few 
dollars each month at a high rate of in. 
terest. The profit and the fear of fines and 
of losing some portion of what he has de- 
posited are both strong incentives to him to 
do good regular work, to increase as much 
as he can his capacity for earning, and to 
live frugally and save as much as possible. 
If he borrows money to buy a house for 
himself and his family, the prospect of 
owning their home is an additional incen- 
tive to thrift. Having once obtained pos- 
session of a house which he can call his 
own. he strains every nerve and muscle to 
keep it by earning and saving enough to 
meet his monthly payments of dues and 
interest promptly. He forms. habits of in- 
dustry, self-restraint, frugality and fore- 
sight. He is interested in the prosperity of 
the association, in its being economically 

managed, in its investments being made 
on the best security, and in all that pertains 
to its welfare. In such circumstances he is 
pretty certain to acquire some knowledge 
of business affairs, of investments and of 
the value of real estate. The lessons which 
he learns in this school of finance may be 
of great value to him. If he deposits his 
money in a savings bank, he has nothing 
to say about the way in which it is to be in- 
vested; but in the association he has a 
voice in the management of the funds. 


morally and intellectually, for being a 
member of the association. He ought to 
be a better workman and a better citizen; 
On the other hand, these associations 
have sometimes been sadly misused. 
Workingmen who enter them run consider- 
able risks. While they are managed ina 
very open, economical way, the stockhold- 
ers electing the officers, none of whom, ex- 
cept the secretary, get any pay, and the 
entire expense is commonly not over $400 
a year, occasionally some of the officers 
embezzle the funds. The cases of this sort 
are not numerous, but there are enough of 
them to make it evident that these associa. 
tions are liable to fraudulent management. 
The chances for fraud are, however, fewer 
than in most other financial institutions. 

A man with plenty of money may, by 
owning a good many of the shares of an 
association and placing them in the names 
of others, when the law forbids one man 
owning more than a certain number, loan 
considerable sums of money to poor work- 
ingmen at very high rates. If these men 
are unable to pay their dues and interest, 
and are sold out by the association, he may 
buy their property at low prices at these 
forced sales. The owner, also, of a number 
of small houses may manage through the 
association to sell them at a much higher 
figure than he could otherwise get for 
them. 

Workingmen may make mistakes. They 
may buy larger houses than they can pay 
for, and as time goes on find they cannot 
meet their monthly payments of dues and 
interest; or they may, in the excitement of 
the moment, when the bidding for the use 
of the money is lively, pay too high a pre- 
mium, so that they really pay « most exor- 
bitant interest for the money. In these 
and other cases, failure and discouragement 
sometimes result from the ignorance or in- 
experience of the workingman. Associa- 
tions often serve as a check to reckless 
members by refusing to loan large sums on 
houses that have been bought at too high a 
price, or to men whose circumstances do 
not warrant their undertaking to pay con- 
siderable sums each month. Failures often 
prove a loss to the association, so that every 
stockholder is interested in having the 
money luaned on perfectly good security. 
In some states the law fixes the maximum 
premium that may be paid, ia others all 
premiums are regarded as usurious. 

A workingman may buy his house when 
real estate is high and times are good, pay 
his dues and interest regularly for several 
years, when hard times may come, and he 
be thrown out of employment and become 
unable to pay; dues, interest and fines on 
both accumulate, and finally his property 
is sold at perbaps less than half what he 
paid for it. When his account is balanced 
itis found that his shares and the price ob- 
tained for his house together barely suffice 
to pay his indebtedness to the association. 
In spite of his hard work and self-denying 
efforts to save, he is left without a home 
and without savings. Although he has 
had the use of the house for these years, he 
feels that he has suffered a great hardship 
and loss. Sametimes associations have 
added to the troubles of a poor man stag- 
gering under a heavy burden by imposing 
heavy fines, and the methods scmetimes 
used in forcing sales of the property of de- 
linquent debtors have been open to serious 
objection. These matters are now, how- 
ever, commonly regulated by Jaw in the 
various states, and the member is, to a great 
extent, protected against unfair treatment 
at the hands of the association. 

It is obvious that building ard loan asso- 
ciations are not suited to a migratory Ja- 
boring population, or to men whose oppcr- 
tunities for employment and whose wages 
are uncertain and unsteady. They are use- 
ful when the chances are that men will 
have permanent employment at regular 
wages, and when strikes and lock-outs are 
not likely tooccur. Carefully regulated by 
law and wisely managed, they offer great 
inducements to mechanics and the better 
class of workingmen to save money regu- 
larly and enable them to own their houses, 
thus greatly benefitting the men themselves 
and the nation at large. Badly or fraudu- 
lently managed, they become a source of 
loss and suffering, of bitterness, distrust, 
discouragement and demoralization, 





The man ought to he benefitted financially, 


OUR BOSTON LETTER, 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 





To the surprise of a very large number of 
people, the Rev. John L. Withrow signified 
to his Park St. Church, last Sunday mora. 
ing; that, at last, atter ten weeks’ consider« 
ation of the call from the Third Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago; he had fully 
decided to remain where he was, and had 
telegraphed his ‘‘declinature of a vety 
attractive invitation to an influential 
pulpit.” The doctor made quite an ex- 
tended statement with reference to the 
whole subject and his strong reasons for 
so long favorably considering it. 
His final decision was made only within 
a few days, and communicated as quickly 
as possible. We quote a sentence or two 
from the statement given to his congrega- 
tion, in which the pastor made known this 
decision: ‘* Again and again within the ten 
years of my ministry here, I have been 
urged to encourage different churches, 
even by a little encouragement, to extend 
me a call to their pulpits. With a deep re- 
luctance to have things stirred up when all 
was going well, I have so disposed the 
matter that, until this last case, none beyond 
one or two friends were ever aware that I 
had ever been solicited. When, however, 
the brethren and friends of Chicago acted, 
they did it with such earnestness of purpose 
that nothing could withstand them. And, 
as I intimated, my impulse after the call 
came, was to go. For ten weeks and more 
the matter has been upon my heart. Itis 
settled. I remain—simply because, first of 
all, our relations as pastor and people are 
entirely happy, so that I can, and you have 
so earnestly requested it; and last, though 
not least, because I have in my hand and 
heart, I cannot venture to say how many 
emphatic and reasoned requests from emi* 
nent brethren of the ministry and laity in 
every New England state that [abide where 
Iam at a juncture like the present. Al- 
though the inducements and attractions 
that drew me were very strong, my hope is 
that I have got ‘ at the will of the Lord.’ I 
say not that I have, but only that I hope I 
have.” The ‘official communication” to 
Chicago was also read in full from the pul- 
pit, and shows that very urgent solicitations 
have been made upon the Doctor from 
sources outside of his church that he at 
least postpone the acceptance of the call 
until a later date. Such was the case par- 
ticularly with some of the officials of the 
American Board, as he tells the Chicago 
church. This conclusion and the get- 
tlement of the whole matter have produced 
the most unqualified joy among many of the 
Park St. church people, and allow one to 
remain in the pastoral office here who is 
greatly honored and beloved among his 
people. 

The editorial of Taz INDEPENDENT in its 
issue of the 16th inst. concerning the re 
doubled energy with which the American 
Board should be supported, despite its dis 
agreeing constituency, has given profound 
satisfaction, and many a hearty ‘‘ Amen” 
would your editorial staff hear, if in tele- 
phonic communication with hundreds of 
our New England churches and their 
officers. The statement made with refer- 
ence to the important and necessary work 
of that honored Prudential Committee 
would be re-echoed by every one who is ac* 
quainted with their genuine sacrifices of 
time and their prolonged sessions and extra 
sessions. They deserve all honor for their 
labors of love, and their thorough interest 
in every detail of the great field, Precisely, 
too, in the spirit of one or. two earlier edi-« 
torials in Tue InpgPENDENT the positions 
of such deservedly eminent leaders as Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, President of the Board, Dr. 
N. G. Clark, and others of like position and 
influence with respect to the commiesion- 
ing of men to preach the Gospel among the 
heathen who might not agree in all the hy- 
pothetical or extra-biblical ideas of a Theod- 
icy, ought to come up before a full meet- 
ing of the Corporation of the American 
Board, and be there calmly and definitely 
deeided. Thatis the increasing wish of 
many of the most loyal supporters of this the 
oldest of our American missionary organi- 
zations, 

Andover Seminary has twenty in each of 
her two upper classes and ten inthe Junior, 
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the same number as last year, and the in- 
stitution is happy in its steady work, and 
in the prospect of hearing Dr. Fairbairn, 
of England, again in another course soon 
to be delivered. 

Boston, Mass, 
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THE BLENHEIM COLLECTION. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 








Tux first Duke of Marlborough formed the 
nucleus of the famous collection which his present 
descendant has recently caused to be dispersed by 
public auction. By purchase or by gift he ac- 
quired, during his campaigns on the continent, 
many fine works of art, which afterward 
adorned the walls of his magnificent palace of 
Blenheim, and which, had his successors all 
shared his taste and frugality, would doubtless 
have still remained in the fitting association of 
their princely surroundings. The collection was 
augmented by some of the succeeding dukes, 
more anxious to display their taste in the em- 
bellishment of their mansion than to supply 
their necessities by denuding it of its treasures. 
In the days of the third Duke it was enriched 
by the addition of some of ite choicest gems, 
especially the celebrated ‘‘ Ansidei Madonna,” by 
Raphael, lately purchased by the Government 
ata cost of £70,000, and the magnificent pic- 
ture of the third Duke and his family, by Sir 
Joehua Reynolds, which, with the rest of the 
family portraits, still hangs at Blenheim. 

It is natural that feelings in some degree, of 
regret, should be excited by the dispersal of 
these old family collections, accumulated slowly 
by the taste and magnificence of past genera- 
tions; yet in the present instance it must be ad- 
mitted that the change of ownership has been 
not wholly without grounds of congratulation. 
The condition of many of the pictures testifies 
but too plainly to the neglect, and even worse 
than neglect, from which they have suffered, 
Some of them have been daubed by incompetent 
and reckless restorers (so-called) until their 
beauties are fled, and all their charms with- 
drawn. Asan extreme example of this shame- 
ful vandalism, I may mention a “ Bal cham- 
pétre,” attributcd to Watteau, which retains few 
traces of the origina], except in the disposition 
of the detail; the whole picture having been 
besmeared, as if by a child, with careless 
smudges of crude and disagreeable color. 

The Blenheim Collection was particularly rich 
in the works of Rubens and Vandyke. No less 
than eighteen pictures by the fcrmer, many of 
them of large dimensions, were sold at the re- 
cent auction, In these were illustrated all the 
various moods of the mighty master, from the 
noble refinement and dignity which marked the 
** Anne of Austria,” to the indescribable and dis- 
gusting obscenity of the large Bacchanalian 
piece. The “ Venus and Adonis,” presented to 
the great Duke by the Emperor of Germany; 
was among the finest of the pictures by Ru- 
bens, and brought a far higher price (£7,560) 
than any other painting in the collection, the 
figures being, in general, surprisinglylow. This 
picture is certainly one of the artist’s master- 
pieces—rich and glowing in color, superb in exe- 
cution. Venus is casting her arms about Adonis 
to hinder his departure for the chase, while her 
endeavors to detain him are actively seconded 
by a little Cupid, who clings to the young hunts- 
man’s leg, and looks up to his face with a comi- 
cally piteous expression. Another splendid ex- 
ample of Rubens, “The Departure of Lot and 
his Family from Sodom,” was a gift from the 
City of Antwerp to the first Duke of Marl- 
borough. A winged angel, fat, florid, and llem- 
ish, is directing the family on their way ; Lotand 
his wife follow, accompanied by a second angel. 
Further to the right succeed the two daughters 
—tall, fine women, One, on the extreme right, 
holds a bundle on her head ; her sister carries in 
a basket the family plate. The portrait of 
Anne of Austria, Queen of Louis XIII, of France 
is a very noble specimen of Rubens’s work in 
portraiture, and was sold for the respectable, 
though by no means extravagant, sum of £3,885. 
Unlike so many of the artist’s performancer, it 
is no less refined tban it is masterly in execution. 

Of the numerous Vandykes in the collection 
two deserve special notice, on account both of 
their historical and artistic value. One of these 
was the charming portrait of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, wife of CharlesI, She is represented 
very young (the picture was painted not long 
after her arrival in England, when she was but 
sixteen years old), with a delicate, girlish face, 
decidedly pretty and bright-looking ; soft hazel 
eyes, and sweet, half-smiling mouth ; a face, in- 
deed, of one who deserved a happier destiny. 
Her dark brown hair is confined with a simple 

red ribbon, and arranged in thin ringlets across 
the forehead, after the fashion of the time. She 
wears a dress of white satin, trimmed with lace, 
and fastened with red ribbons down the front. 
It is one of the most pleasing female portraits 
that I have seen by Vandyke, who was usually, 
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to which I desire especially to refer, is that of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, and his 
secretary, Sir Philip Mainwaring. They are 
seated by a table, the secretary writing from 
Strafford’s dictation. The Earl is a stoutish man, 
somewhat full in the face, but with a firm 
mouth and piercing, dark brown eyes. Every 
line of his thoughtful and gloomy countenance 
announces power and determination ; in every 
particular his appearance corresponds to Car- 
lyle’s character of him: ‘The one supremely 
able man the King had.” The portrait has a 
wonderful look of life; the man seems not-only 
breathing but thinking there before us. In col- 
oring and in execution, moreover, the picture 
is a masterpiece. 

As a whole, however, the Blenheim Collection 
scarcely justified its widespread and extraor- 
dinary reputation. It included, without doubt, 
a few masterpieces, such as the above, and more 
than a few considerable works by first-rate 
painters ; but it included, also, a number of in- 
ferior works by second-rate painters, some of 
whom, however, were formerly held in far higher 
estimation than at the present day. Jordwns, 
for example, is, or was, a famous neme (‘divine 
Jordain” Prior calls him); yet a ‘ chef d’@uvre” 
of Jordaens—the Deposition—‘“‘ a composition of 
eight figures life-size, impressed,” says the cata- 
logue, ‘with a peculiar solemnity of tone and ex- 
pression,” was knocked down at the sale for 
little over £100—a sufficient price, too, for such 
a chef d euvre of coldness and vulgarity. Carlo 
Dolce, moreover, and Luca Giordans are painters 
whose repute is largely a thing of the past, nor 
can we now feel much interest even in the ‘‘ Ten- 
iers Gallery,” a series of one hundred and twenty 
small copies by Teniers of masterpieces of the 
Italian schools, ‘‘in which he imitated the par- 
ticular style of each master so successfully that 
he was called the Proteus of painting.” So, at 
least, says the catalogue. With more justice it 
might be affirmed that he has converted the 
various styles of his originals into a dull, uni- 
form manner unlike them all, transmuting their 
fine Italian gold into his own Dutch pinchbeck. 

The Italian pictures in the collection were not 
of the highest merit, with one conspicuous ex- 
ception. This was a painting of two saints, St. 
Nicholas of Bari, and 8t. Catherine, by Titian. 
Slightly, and even roughly executed on a canvas 
of extreme coarseness, in tone, in color, and in 
handling it was admirable beyond expression. 
Nothing could be imagined more gorgeous in 
color than the gold-embroidered robe of St. 
Nicholas, of crimsop melting into rich scarlet, 
or than the exquisite blue, broken with green 
and brown, of St. Catherine’s drapery. 

Among the miniatures, which formed part of 
the collection, were two of remarkable beauty 
and interest. One was the portrait of Henry 
Wristhesley, Earl of Southampton (Shakespeare's 
Southampton), by Peter Oliver ; the other a fine 
copy of Isaac Oliver’s ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots,” 
in the Royal Collection; ‘‘an admirable piece, 
though very doubtful whether of her,” says Wal- 
pole. ‘Tis a thousand pities that this charming 
art should be suffered to fall so greatly into dis- 
use. It was in miniature-painting that the 
earliest English artists of distinction gained 
their reputation, at a time when all other paint- 
ings of real value produced in this country were 
from the hands of foreigners, Isaac Oliver, who 
died in 1617, was probably the first English-born 
painter of true genius, and his works, as well as 
those of his son Peter, have never been surpassed 
in their kind for truth and delicacy, Regarded 
simply as a means of preserving likenesses, min- 
iature-painting offers advantages totally unat- 
tainable by that which has superseded it—the 
mechanical process of photography. A forced 
and unnatural effect of light and shade, and, 
still worse, a general lack of character, are the 
universal attributes of photographical portraits, 
nor, indeed, is it possible to obtain, by any 
mechanical process, however perfect, such ex- 
pression of character and animation as a prop- 
erly competent artist could give us in half an 
hour’s work with the pencil. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Biblical Research, 


THE MOABITE STONE, 


One of the last things to be looked for just 
now was a new edition of the Moabite Stone ; 
and yet we have il, with a plenty of good rea- 
sons for its appearance. It consists of a new 
plate, so colored and marked that the portions 
where the stone still exists are distinguished 
from those only extant in the squeeze made by 
Ganneau before the stone was broken; and of 
an octavo pamphlet of thirty-five pages, giving 
the proper descriptions, historical and text- 
critical matter. The joint authors are Rudolf 
Smend and Albert Socin, and the work bears 
the title, “‘ Die Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa von 
Moab fiir Akademische Vorlesungen.” The work 
is not weighted with the history of the dis- 
covery, nor with the other well-known matters 
that are published everywhere. Every line of it 
counts, and the whole is new and important, 











The object of the work is, first and foremost, 
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with all pertinent notes and discussions over 
variant forms of the letters, and thus to supply 
a want which has often enough been recog- 
nized, and repeatedly promised to be supplied 
by the French, but never yet done. The 
authors have used all the available material, 
including the photograph of 1875, which was 
suppressed shortly after publication, the 
squeezes of portions existing at Basle, and so 
on. The plate is a lithograph by Georg Wolf 
in Basle, made chiefly from plaster casts of the 
fragments, and from drawings of the Ganneau 
squeeze at Paris, made by the authors them- 
selves. The lithographer did all his work 
under the eye of Smend, and, apparently, 
proofs were sent to Socin for correction before 
the final printing. It is the opinion of both 
the authors and of the lithographer that the 
inscription was delineated on the stone by a 
skillful brush, before cutting, but that the 
cutter himself showed no little knowledge of 
letters. The several letters scarcely ever show 
exactly the same form twice; and the plate 
keeps carefully all the minor variations, while 
the text discusses, or at least records them, 
besides recording generally the measurements 
of the letters. Doubts respecting the bad 
places of the Ganneau squeeze are recorded 


and discussed in detail. The path of the* 


breakages of the stone is recorded in the text, 
showing exactly what letters it passes through. 
Differences ot reading between the present 
authors and Ganneau are, of course, duly 
noted; though, equally of course, full credit 
is given to Ganneau and to his squeeze as the 
chief source of the text for all copyists, though 
we all know through what rough usage that 
squeeze had to encounter. Full credit is also 
thankfully given to Mons. L. Henzey, con- 
servator of the Louvre, who gave the authors 
the fullest facilities for quiet study of the 
original stone fragment an the squeeze, for 
eleven days. Among the positive results 
claimed by the authors is the discovery of 
more than eighty new letters, with more or less 
certainty, and—what is a burprise and rejoicing 
to paleographers—of two occurrences of the 
letter eth, in lines 10 and 11, in the proper 
name mn py, The use of the particle }7> (line 
16), the determination of 33 and 793) (line 
16), are lexically interesting. A number of 
other matters appear, of great interest and im- 
portance, which will best appear on reading 
the work itself. The authors express the hope 
that they have demonstrated, also, that the 
difficult portions of the inscription are by no 
means in co desperate a condition as had been 
supposed; and, while they have done their 
best, and seem justly to claim a great advance, 
they will not be sorry if some successor shall 
find the gleaning of Ephraim better than the 
harvest of Abiezer. It goes without saying 
that they have given a transcription and trans- 
lation, and a lexical table, separating the 
proper names. One of the important changes 
in the reading occurs in the first line, where 
the name of Mesha’s father is given as Joowns 
(the last three letters being extant only on the 
squeeze) instead of 43w5. Of other novel- 
ties, may be mentioned the end of line 3, where 
Ginsburg reads [M19]3, but Smend and Socin 
have read the letters, and find 75 - yy, mak- 
ing, with the addition of the letters read at the 
beginning of the next line (where Ginsburg 
wrongly supplies [15] before yy), the punning 
phrase “ for the rescue (or, saving) of Mesha”’ 
—both noun and proper name being identical 
in form. Of other differences between the 
present reading and that of Ginsburg, in lines 
4, 5, we have (denoting the end of the line by 
a perpendicular stroke) * | 4; for Ginsburg’s 
[7] | oy; at end of line 6, we have 4955 for 
Ginsburg’s [N¥)]; and the differences through- 
out, in the difficult places, are scarcely ever 
less, but often more, important. More or less 
extensive gaps in lines 28, 29, 31—34, are left 
without attempt to fill them; but the plate 
shows that the editors do not share Ginsburg’s 
view that the stone was rounded below. (And, 
indeed, the stone itself shows the same view.) 
The editors’ new translation, rendered into 
English, will show most of the remaining im- 
portant gains or changes. It reads as follows, 
but the numbers of the lines are here inserted 
in parentheses : 


**T am Mesha*‘, the son of Kemoshmelek, the king 
of Moab, of (2) Dibon. My father was king over 
Moab thirty years and I was king (3) after my 
father, and I have erected this shrine to Kemosh 
in KRHH for [i.e., in commemoration of] the rescue 
of Mesha, (4) for he rescued me from all the kings 
and made me see my desire on all my enemies. 
‘Omri, (5) the king of Israel, who oppressed Moab a 
long time, since Kemosh was angered at his (6) land. 
And then succeeded him his son, and he fi.e., the 
latter) also said: I will oppress Moab. In my days 
he said that, (7) but I saw my desire On him and on 
his house, and Israel perished forever. And ‘Omri 
became possessed of the whole land (8) of Médeba, 
and dwelt therein during his days and the half of 
the days Of his son, forty years, and re- (9) stored it 
Kemosh in my days; and I built Ba‘almeén and 
placed therein the pool (?), and I built (10) Kiryatain 
(sic). And the man of Gad dwelt in the land of 
‘Atérot from old time, and built the king (11) of 





Israel ‘Atarot; and I fought against the city and 
got possession of it, and I destroyed all the people 
out of (12) the city, a spectacle for Kemosh and for 
Moab; and I brought back from there the altar- 
furniture of DWDH and dragged (13) it before 
Kemosh in Keriyot ; and I settled therein the man 
from ShRN and the men from (14) MHRT. And 
Kemosh said to me: Go, take Nebé from Israel; 
and I (15) went in the night, and fought against it 
from the break of morning-light till midday, and 
got possession (16) of it, and killed them all, seven 
thousand in men and in boys and women and girls 
(17) and maid-servants (7); for to ‘ShTR Kemosh I 
had devoted it; and I took from there the altar- (18) 
furniture of Jahwe and dragged it before Kemosh. 
And the king of Israel built (19) Jahash and en- 
camped therein, since he strove against me, and 
Kemosh drove him away before me; and (20) I took 
from Moab two hundred men, all his chief ones, 
and I led them forth (7) against Jahash, and got 
possession (21) of it in order to join to it Dibén. I 
built KRHH, the wall of the wood (7) and the wall 
(22) of the hill, and I built its gates and I built its 
towers and (23) I built the king’s palace, and I made 
the sluices (?) of the pool (?7) for the water (77) in 
the midst (24) of the city. And there were no cis- 
terns within the city in KRHH, and I said to all the 
people: Put (25) for yourselves each one a cistern 
in his own house; and I cut (?) the cuttings (?) 
for KRHH with prisoners (26) from Israel. I built 
‘Aro‘er, and I paved the street on Arnon, and (27) I 
built Beth Biméth, for it was overthrown, I built 
Beser, for it lay in ruins. (28) . . . . of Dibén 
fifty, for all Dibén is subject, and I ruled (7) (29) 
+ + » » hundred in the cities which I joined to 
the land. And I built (30) (Médeba) and Béth Dibla. 
tain. And Béth Ba‘talmedn, from it I brought 
away (?) the sheep (?) (31) . .. . the small 
cattle of the land. And Hérénain, there dwelt in it 
the gon of Dedan, and Dedin said (7?) ... . 
(32) . »« » » And Kemosh said to me: Go forth, 
fight against Horénain; and I went forth (and 
fought) (33) . . . . Kemosh restored it in my 
daysand . . . . fromthere (34)... »« and 
] 

The parenthetic interrogation points are 
those of the editors, as is also the bracketed 
Medeba in line 30, together with other 
bracketed words in line 32. A few explana- 
tory foot-notes are added by the editors, but 
they are here omitted. The new light added 
to Dedan, or the Dedanites, will not be over- 


‘ooked, 
Sanitary, 


HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


In connection with the schools tbere is now no 
subject that is attracting more attention than 
the teaching of hygiene. It has come to be ad- 
mitted, :f not realized, that something must be 
done to reinforce the pbysical stamina of the 
race, It has become very apparent that our 
present modes of instruction are too exacting, 
or that the stamina of young American life is 
not what it should be. Evenif no present race 
deterioration could be proven, it is worthy of 
note that we are living on an entirely different 
platform from that occupied by our forefathers. 
It is inevitable that an age of rapid transit and 
of rapid communication should make new and 
excessive demands upon all that we call life. 

There is a stress and strain in mere hurry that 
cannot but leave its record on individual and 
national vigor. It isso hard to walk leisurely 
along when another man is moving at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour and words and thoughts 
are traveling hundreds of miles a minute. In 
the industrial arts machinery affords some com- 
pensation for this. But so farthe only machine 
for thinking isthe human mind. Its work is 
such as requires the very best physical health 
It is, therefore, not unwise for ail educators to 
be asking what the schools can do for physical 
culture. It is interesting to note the different 
manifestations of this interest and the different 
methods adopted to meet this felt want. In one 
plan it leads tothe union of military methods 
with intellectual training. In another it com- 
bines manual labor with the instruction, or 
great prominence is given to the gymnasium. 
Other schools attempt much in the teaching of 
anatomy and physiology. Others do not teach 
at all, but give much advice as to the care of the 








health. Still others make a little physiology and - 


still less hygiene the vehicle for extended in- 
struction, as to alcoholics in particular and 
stimulants and narcotics in general.. I[t is the 
very smallest minimum that teaches hygiene 
pure and simple for its sake and value. 

There is much to be said in favor of simple 
forms of military drill in the schools, We 
believe, as a teaching of method and obedience 
with exercise, nothing has as yet answered in its 
place. It is easily adopted without the aid of a 
military man, and adds greatly to straightness 
of form and graceof movement, In its simplest 
form it is as well adapted to girls as boys. 
America has lost something in the want of this 
kind of discipline, Manuallabor combined with 
school instruction has not made the headway 
that is desirable. It is complained that it takes 
up too much time. If so, there is no reason that 
some forms of it should not be at the command 
of students to the degree necessary for exercise. 
A small garden and a few tools give variety tO 
other exercises, and are perferred by such a4 
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object to formal walks or games. We think it 
highly practicable to introduce the manual 
element first into our normal schools,with a view 
of showing teachers how much can be accom- 
plisbed without elaborate methods. 

The gymnasium is fairly entitled to a place in 
all city schools. It is not needful to have all the 
elaborate appliances of a technical gymnasium. 
It is more practicable to have it fitted up for such 
exercises as are casily learned without a teacher. 
As to anatomy and physioiogy, the first attempt 
was to teach them much a8 botany and zoology 
are taught. It was rightly claimed that they 
train the mind as well as do the other natural 
sciences, and that on this basis they were en- 
titled toa place. Hence so early a manual as 
that of Hitchcock gives great fullners of detail 
and treats considerably of comparative anatomy 
and physiology. Even so good a text-book as 
that of Huxley is so,full of details as to be a very 
good book for a medical student. We are of 
those who believe it not practicable to attempt 
to teach human anatomy or physiology as such 
to any large extent in the schools. Theyshould 
be taught just to that extent which is needful to 
an appreciation of the facts of hygiene. 

Just now the relations of the teaching of 
physiology and temperance and hygiene, are 
worthy of attention. Axel Gustafson, the 
author of the ‘‘ Foundation of Death,” a most 
elaborate work on temperance, has recently 
given his views on this subject. While magnify- 
ing the very great importance of temperance 
instruction in the schools,he insists upon it that 
it will not do to use books solely intended for 
instruction in temperance, and call them books 
on physiology and hygiene. There is too much 
subordination ofa very broad science to one 
idea. The idea is a very important one, but does 
not need to avail itself of such a device to ob- 
tain a hearing. No book on hygiene can omit 
the consideration of alcohol, and ought not to 
fail in distinct utterances as toit. But as tem- 
perance is a socia), mora), and political question, 
it should be taught in the schools in its 
breadth and entirety. We claim, too, that 
hygiene should be taught distinctly as 
such. It involves so much as to air, water, heat, 
ventilation, clothing, foods, drinks, as to man 
and his surroundings, and his relation thereto, 
that there is need of an all-embracing view, and 
a corresponding breadth of study. It has to do 
with all of those practical questions that bear 
on heajth, and must be studied as a distinct 
branch of the tree of knowledge. 








Srience, 


In continuation of his well-known  re- 
searches on light-perception, in which the gen- 
eral sensitiveness of the body-surface was dem- 
onstrated in many animals, Prof. Veit Graber, 
in the Journal of the Royal Microscopical Soci ty 
has made an extensive series of experiments on 
the degree and localization of the sense of smell. 
Among his interesting results, the following are 
the most important: (1) Odors are perceived 
by many invertebrates (molluscs, disccphora 
lactopodg, insects, etc.) with extreme rapidity— 
sometimes in one-third of a second, and even 
through an intervening layer of 1—2 mm. of 
water ; (2) that the sensitiveness is enormously 
quicker than was exhibited by the vertebrates 
experimented on (amphibians, lizards, birds) ; 
(3) that insects deprived of their feelers are still 
able to smell, in various degrees, in different in- 
sects and with different odorr, some fine odors 
being apparently perceptible only through the 
feelers ; (4) that the perception of smell by way 
of the respiratory organs, which has been often 
maintained, is not at any rate rapid or import- 
ant; (5) that, in some cases, the palps are more 
sensitive than the feelers, and that, therefore, 
the latter cannot, any more than the eyes in his 
previous researches, be described as in any way 
possessing a monopoly of sensitiveness. 








....Spectroscopists will be glad to learn that 
Profeesor Rowland proposes to supplement his 
photographic map of the upper part of the 
spectrum, with a visual map of the lower part, 
not covered by the photograph—the new map to 
be on the same extended scale as the other. A 
competent observer, Mr. Crew, a fellow of the 
university, has been working at this, under Pro- 
fessor Rowland’s supervision, for several 
months, and is expected to keep it up during the 
next year and until the work is finished. The 
positions of the lines in the map will be made to 
depend upon an extensive series of “ wave- 
lengthe,” some 200 in number, which have re- 
cently been made under the same direction by 
Mr. Bell, another of the fellows. 


--+-Professors Fischer and Penzoldt, of Er- 
langen, have recently established the curious 
fact the sense of smell is by far the most delicate 
of the senses, They find that the olfactory 
nerve is able to detect the Presence of » 749 Lo 000 
of a grain of mercaptan, The smallest particle 


of matter that can be detected i 
b 
dium, when observed Seah np 


by the spectroscope, and 
this particle is two hundred rf 
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Citeratur 


The prompt mention in our lat of “Booker of the Week" 


our readers will guide us in the geleotio® Of works 
for further notice. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN.* 


Amon all that has been written on John 
Bunyan and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
there has not been, up to this time, an ade- 
quate biography of the immortal dreamer. 
The reason is easily found—first, in the su- 
perior attractions of his Dream, which 
have, in a measure, eclipsed the biography, 
and next in the difficulties which attend 
every step of the biographer in looking up 
the annals of such a simple peasant life as 
Jobn Bunyan’s for the most part was. 

Something like a special equipment to 
surmount these difficulties seems to have 
pointed out the present incumbent of Bun- 
yan’s church at Bedford as the man to un- 
dertake the work. The personal life of the 
inspired tinker has long fascinated him, 
and no manin England has been so much 
in the way of the surviving traditions, or so 
able to go through the hitherto unsearched 
records, and weave the voluminous details 
into a history that should satisfy the re- 
quirements of modern standards. The 
Christian world has reason to rejoice that 
he has been led to take this view of his re- 
lation to the subject, and brought out a 
volume which gives us at last a worthy 
Life of the man whose Dream has been for 
two hundred years one of the four most in- 
fluential works in the English language. 

If, up to this time, Bunyan’s biography 
has been unsatisfactéry, mis not because 
able-harids have not been fojind to under- 
take it. It is now nfs fifty years 
since Robert Southey #7ublished his Life, 
done in the mixed tylé which characterized 
his memorial ofMVesley. Lord Macaulay’s 
volume threy@over the field the splendor of 
The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he 
wrote, ‘*is the only book of its kind that 
possesses a strong human interest. While 
other allegories only amuse the fancy, this 
has been read by thousands with tears”—a 
saying which is only matched in truth and 
beauty by the other, whose authorship we 
do not know, that ‘‘Bunyan’s Dream fol- 
lows the Bible from land to land as the 
singing of birds follows the dawn.’’ The 
subject lay so fully within the scope of 
those which engaged the attention of the late 
Principal Tullock as to have drawn him, 
almost as a matter of course, into at least a 
thoughtful sketch of the Bedford minister, 
such as we have in his “‘ English Puritan- 
ism and its Leaders,” published twenty-five 
years ago, and Mr. James Anthony Froude 
devoted a volume to him in Morley’s 
‘* English Men of Letters.” But no one in 
the long list of the Bunyan biographic 
literature has approached the subject with 
so broad and ; enerous appreciation of what 
it requires, with so painsteking devotion to 
details, as the present editor. He says justly 
in the preface: 

** As the minister for more than twenty years 
of the church of which Bunyan also was minis- 
ter, and as the official guardian of such per- 
sonal relics and memorials of him as remain to 
ug, I have necessarily been brought into inter- 
course with the yearly increasing stream of vis- 
itors, who, from aJl parts of the world, come to 
Bedford and Elstow to see for themselves the 
scenes and associations of Bunyan’s life.” 

A still more important consideration is 
that new sources of informatiun have been 
opened which until recently were unknown 
or inaccessible. The Rev. Mr. Brown, if 
not the first to explore them, has been the 
first to employ them systematically in the 
Life of Bunyan. He has been able not 
only to fillsome important gaps, and to 
bring the history up to a stricter accuracy, 
but to render the Christian public the far 
larger and more important service of con- 
necting Bunyan and his Bedford church 
with the life of the English people and the 
English commonwealth. He has also 
thrown much new light on Bunyan’s literary 
activity. His posthumous works are enu- 
merated. The imitations called out, some- 
times honestly [and sometimes dishonestly, 
by the success of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 













* Joun Bunyan, His Lire, Times awpj Work. By 
Joun Brown, B.A., Minister of the Church at Bunyan 
Meeting, Bedford, With illustrations by Epwaep 
Wuyrmper. Boston aad New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 8vo, pp. xii, 498. 84.00, 





are carefully indicated, and account more 
or less full, as is required in each case, is 
made of the nearly sixty books written by 
Bunyan. 

The volume begins with a sketch of Bed- 
ford Church and church life in the early 
days of the Reformation. It passes on to 
relate what is known of the Bunyan family 
at Elstow, whence our author removed into 
the adjoining town of Bedford. The cot- 
tage where he was born, at Elstow, has long 
since disappeared, but among the numerous 
very excellent illustrations contained in this 
volume we have a beautiful wood-cut of 
the plain cottage at Elstow, where he lived 
after his marriage, from 1649 to 1655. 

Of the wife who lived with him in these 
critical times—critical in the larger sphere 
of the national life and in his own spiritual 
development—little is known, and provok- 
ingly little to be learned from this volume: 

“We do not know who she was. We do not 
even know her Christian name, but we do know 
that her advent brought to Bunyan what he had 
not had since his mother’s death, areal home 
brightened by the presence of love. It was not 
brightened by much else. ‘This woman and I,’ 
says he, ‘came together as poor as poor might 
be, not having so much household stuff as a dish 
or spoon betwixt us both.’ ” 

It is a hard fate that has shut this young 
wife so utterly out of the biography of the 
man whose first steps toward the world of 
light in which he shines so gloriously, were 
inspired by her. She brought with her two 
books, which were destined to be well 
thumbed in the daily use of her husband; 
and one of them, ‘‘The Plain Man’s Path 
to Heaven,” seems to have suggested the 
plan of one of his less important books. 
We only know of her with certainty that 
she made Bunyan happy in his peasant 
home, was the mother of several children, 
among them the pathetic ‘“‘ blind Mary,” 
that she died amid the sea of troubles 
breaking in on their removal to Bedford, 
but not until she had helped with many a 
word of her own and many a reminiscence 
of the godly father who left her an orphan, 
to fix her husband in the life she had in- 
spired him to begin. 

Somewhere in 1€59 or 1660 Bunyan mar- 
ried again. Of this wife we know that her 
name was Elizabeth. She survived him a 
short year and a half, and there are bright 
glimpses of her in this volume and in Bun- 
yan’s own works. But they are strangely 
few. Mr. Lynch conjectured in his Morn- 
ington Lecture that she is embalmed in the 
‘*Christiania” of Bunyan’s later dream, and 
that there is a glimpse of the far-away wife 
of his youth in the gentler character of 
‘*Mercy,” in the same allegory. The ex- 
ternal facts of Bunyan’s early life, though 
woven together with great fullness of detail 
and critical care, make only a simple story, 
and not greatly interesting until his spirit- 
ual struggle begine. Mr. Brown bas made 
it probable that Lord Macaulay was right 
in the opinion that he saw military service 
in the Parliamentary, rather than in the 
royal army, as others, among them Froude, 
have thought. It would seem, however, 
that Bunyan’s zeal as to political move- 
ments was never very hot. His attitude 
toward King James’s famous ** Declaration 
of Indulgence” does not indicate the far- 
sighted and uncompromising opposition of 
a man who saw clearly all the mischief that 
lay couched in that act of illegal clemency. 

Mr. Brown makes no important changes 
in the story of the events which led to the 
intolerant persecution and long imprison- 
ment of the Bedford tinker. He gives the 
facts with great circumstantiality, and in 
such connection with the general course 
of affairs aud the policy of the Church and 
the court, as to make what he ‘:as written 
on this head a valuable contribution to the 
history of the stormy period of English In- 
dependence. His conclusions are moder- 
ate, and his tone throughout is one to in- 
spire confidence both in his knowledge ard 
judgment. He is inclined to think that 
Bunyan’s custodians treated him with a 
leniency which would be impossible in our 
times, and went so far as to give him occa- 
sional release on parole. As to the place 
of his confinement, he reaches a conclusion 
which is both in harmony and at variance 
with the common opinion that it was in the 
jail on the town bridge, which, by the 

terms of the commitment, and under the 
authority which tried him, must have been 
impossible. The facts on this point are so 





strong as to have led to the opinion that the 
traditional story is wrong, and that Bun- 
yan lay in the county jail, where alone the 
King’s court could send him. It now ap- 
pears that, during his imprisonment, the 
town jail on the bridge was destroyed by a 
flood. 

Mr. Brown, however, shows that the tra- 
dition, so far as it relates to the place in 
which the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was com* 
posed, is correct. Bunyan suffered a third 
imprisonment which continued only six 
months before he was finally released. At 
this time the town jail on the bridge had 
been built, and it was here that Bunyan 
tasted fer six months more therigors of the 
law, and here that he composed his im- 
mortal allegory. 

We cannot follow the author through his 
eminently satisfactory chapters on the grow- 
ing influence and ministerial activity of the 
finally released sufferer, but some notice 
must be taken of what he has done to give 
his readers a fair acquaintance with his 
literary work both asa whole and in the 
comparison of part with part. 

Bunyan’s authentic volumes amount in 
all, long und short, to.about sixty. They 
differ greatly in power and in permanent 
value. Among them arefour which have 
left their mark on the religious history of 
the world and are likely to continue to be 
read with interest and profit. The first is 
his own spiritual autobiography, ‘‘Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners; or, a 
brief and faithful Relation of the exceeding 
mercy of God in Christ to his poor servant 
John Bunyan,” printed by John Larkinin 
London, in the year 1666. It gave him no 
great fame at the time. The world needed 
to know more about the subject of the au- 
tobiography before it interested itself in it; 
and we may doubt whether it would ever 
have been lifted to the placeit has held 
without the aid of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
But, with that aid, and viewed as the self. 
revelation of the author of that allegory, it 
ranks with the confessions of Augustine 
and with the heart searchings of Luther, 
Probably for Christians of the ordinary 
type, and who have been bred in the evan- 
gelical churches of the last two centuries, 
there is more of plain pointed and intelligi- 
ble truth in Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abounding.”’ 

The other chief works of Bunyan are 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the Second Part 
of the same, which supplements the story 
of Christian’s pilgrimage with that of his 
wife and children, and ‘‘ Mansoul,” or “The 

Holy War.” With these the ‘Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman” need hardly be 
mentioned except as it illustrates the cycle 
of thought which is completed in these ad- 
ditions to the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Tue whole series comes to an end in 
“The Holy War,” which, as our author 
remarks, and as Lord Macaulay had said 
before him, ‘‘ would have been our greatest 
religious allegory if the ‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” had never been written. Mr. Brown's 
treatment of these works as a whole and 
separately is such as to enlarge the reader's 
conception of theirscope, and open hismind 
to new and deeper impressions as he reads 
them. 

Mr. Brown devotes a full chapter to the 
literary history of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
in the course of which he takes occasion 
to show up, at what they are worth, the 
poor attempts that have been made to rob 
the immortal Dreamer of the honors of his 
own work. In view of what has been read 
and published in late years on this subject, 
this exhaustive and judicial review of the 
whole question is as timely as it is satts- 
factory. 

The volume contains several chapters on 
the editions of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” on 
Bunyan’s posthumous publications, and on 
his descendants, together with several ex- 
tremely interesting supplements. 


It would be impossible for a man of any 
but the largest and most catholic mold, to 
draw the portraiture we have in this volame 
of Bunyan, especially to bring out the fact 
that, with all his strictness, he stoud, both 
intellectually and spiritually, on that high 
and broad ground of catholicity which is 
superior to all sects and to all theologies. 
He has kept clear of the common error of 
describing the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” as a 
Calvinistic allegory. Before Bunyan was 
dead one John Malthus attempted to mend 





his work with a supplement which was in- 
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tended to stiffen up the Dreamer’s theology 
and to sober down some of his humorous 
passages. Ludicriously enough he expresses 
the hope that his amended version will 
serve Christian families as a gift-book at 
weddings, and take the place of the rings, 
gloves and other foolish gifts made on such 
occasions. 

But though John Malthus made a bad 
band of correcting him, the comparison of 
his own early and late editions shows that 
he was able to correct himself. ‘‘ Grace 
Abounding” indicates this in the later edi- 
tions, which have gained much from the 
introduction of a considerable amount of 
new personal memorabilia, particularly the 
pathetic references to his blind child. 

The portrait prefixed to the volume dif- 
fers so much from those ordinarily printed 
as to require a word of explanation, It is 
done by the distinguished English artist, 
Edward Whymper, who is also responsible 
for the excellent illustration of the volume, 
from a pencil sketch on vellum, now in the 
British Museum. This vellum sketch was 
made by Robert White for the sleeping 
portrait of the Dreamer prefixed to the 
first edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and it is probably the best portrait of him 
in existence, though it is not the one com- 
monly printed. No artist in England did 
more work of this kind than White, or had 
a better reputation. He is described as 
having ‘‘ a wonderful power to take the air 
of a face.” 

The volume before us is of English man- 
ufacture, and the American edition bears 
the imprimatur of the Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 





RECENT FICTION. 


W. E. Nornis’s little novel of English society, 
My Friend Jim (N.Y,: Macmillan & Co.) is as 
amusing as have been the considerably more 
elaborate stories by that writer, who, according 
to a recent, and apparently quite correct an- 
nouncement, proves to be of the gentle sex. 
By the by, is it not time that this assumption 
of masculinity was generally discontinued? Do 
all the clever women writers expect to be reck- 
oned George Eliots or George Sands, that they 
follow an example more excusable years ago than 
now? My Friend Jim gives a capital sketch of 
a heartless woman, coquetting with one or two 
weak men, and of some phases of modern Eng- 
lish life, The satirical fling concluding 1t, that the 
book is intended as ‘“‘an encouragement to the 
daughters of the clergy,” is truly unkind : and it is 
to be hoped that clergymen’s daughters like Lady 
Hilda are still tolerably rare, It is a slight 
sketch, but told in an admirable way. One finda it 
very hard to believe that this writer is not a man, 
There is scarcely a touch of femininity about 
her books, at least no more than Anthony 
Trollope, for instance, exhibits in his keen un- 
derstanding of the softer sex, their foi- 
bles, weakness, machinations and ability 
in any campaigning against the other one, 
A freshly-printed copy lying at hand, we have 
also been skimming over with new appreciation 
the same author's Adrian Vidal, a story that is 
not at all new, but certainly quite as entertain- 
ing at the second reading asthe first. We can 
readily understand why such a novelist should 
be regarded a little askance, with something more 
or less kin to jealousy by the rank and file of busy 
British novel writers. The truth strikes us once 
more now that she is head and shoulders above 
them. Since Thackeray wrote, no British novelist, 
Trollope and one later writer excepted, present 
such amusing and delicate social cynicism, such 
fidelity to human nature, or handle such a dia- 
mond-pointed pen when holding up the weakness 
and folly of mortal man. Yet,while the satire is 
as keen, that bitterness and persistent pessimism 
that we recoil from in the instance of Thackeray 
is largely wanting. Norris contrives to let us ever 
feel that faith in humanity is strongly settled in 
her heart, and that we must never lose it any 
more than she does, Where, except in 
Thackeray or Trollope, can one meet people like 
Lord St, Austell, or his wife?—two of our satir- 
ist’s most amusing and perfect studies. But 
then we asked such questions about characters 
in “Matrimony” and “No New Thing” and 
“Thirlby Hall.” We certainly will not say that 
this woman-novelist has inherited all her famous 
male model's kingdom; but we are more dis- 
posed than ever to call her Thackeray's heiress, 
If to write as much like him and moralize on the 
world and its foibles in so identical a strain be 
coldly pronounced “clever imitation,” do let us 
have more of the clever imitation than of what 
is accounted unto some men-writers, American 
andother, for the great literary righteousness of 
originality. 

Among the fiction added to this summer's cat- 
alogue which might be referred to with more or 
lees particularity, did the demands upon our re- 
view space for such matter allow, may be named 
Taras Bulba, another of the translations from the 





Russian now so popular, by Gogol—a powerfully 
characteristic sketch; Mrs. Helen _Campbell’s 
admirable story, Miss Melinda’s Opportunity; 
Poverty Grass, a collection of studies from hum- 
ble life, by Lillie C. Wyman, some of them de- 
cidedly vigorous in realism ; A Politician’s Daugh- 
ter, by Myra Sawyer Hamlin; Eugenie Hamer- 
ton’s Golden Mediocrity; M. G. McClelland’s Ob- 
livion, and another volume from the same 
writer called Princess; a group of nine of Miss 
Sara Orne Jewett’s pleasant stories, reprinted 
from various periodicals under the general title 
of A White Heron; the promised two volumes of 
short stories by Mr. Frank Stockton, which are 
entitled Stockton’s Stories, and William Westall’s 
The Phantom City ; A Voleanic Romance, in 
which no small ingenuity is exercised. The 
number of collections of short stories, it will be 
noticed, is considerable, as is often the case at 
this time of the year, 

Gloria Victis, by Osip Schubin, the author of 
‘Our Own Set,” is to some extent a sequel to 
that admirable story, and an exceedingly poor 
book. One who has read the preceding story 
will be sorry to think of a judgment of Schubin’s 
abilities being formed upon Gloria Victlis, The 
plot is commonplace, and reminds one of a dozen 
familiar German novels. The characters, ex- 
cept those repeated from the earlier book, whose 
identity was so well maintained, are conventional 
and also singularly inconsistent, The author is 
continually asking us to go back forty or fifty 
years, now to know the history of this person, 
now of that, instead of telling his tale in a 
straightforward and comprehensible manner. At 
the last the mystery of Ossi Lodrin’s birth is still 
about as intact as if no attempt to explain it 
were made, There are some rather clever satir- 
ical passages, especially Georges Lodrin’s philo- 
sopbic observations, and certain touches of the 
author’s graceful sentiment, but the edge is not 
as fine as one has the right to expect. Gloria 
Victis is a very hasty and patchwork perform- 
ance, just as ‘‘Our Own Set” was one of the 
most brilliant of last season’s translations from 
the German. (N. Y.: W. 8. Gottesberger & Co.) 

Mr. Desmond, U, 8. A., is a light—a very 
light—army novel, that begins like a guide 
book to Fort Leavenworth, and develops into a 
tame love story. The people in it are not agree- 
able acquaintances—except, perhaps, the bharm- 
lews little Mina Webb, whose innocence excites 
sympathy even if one makes allowance for the 
pardonable lack of interest generally felt by civ- 
ilians in the military amatory novel. There is 
not & man in the story who is a gentleman, nor 
& woman who is a lady, and it gives one a very 
unpleasant notion of the sort of social atmos- 
phere one breathes in a Western port. (Chi- 
cagos A, C. McClurg & Co.) 





-...We expressed our appreciation of Godet’s 
Commentary on the Gospel of John at the ap- 
pearance of the first volume of the English 
translation,made and edited by Timothy Dwight, 
then Professor in the Theological Department 
of Yale, and now President of the university. 
We need only add to the commendation of this 
work in the previous notice that the three vol- 
umes of the original French edition are com 
pleted in Vol, If as now published, which con- 
tains, in addition to the entire commentary of 
Godet some eighty-five pages of valuable addi- 
tional notes by the American Editor. For 
spiritual pepetration, thorough scholarship of 
the orthodox evangelical type, and for the ex- 
hibition of the latest phases of learned opinions 
on all points relating to the exposition of the 
Fourth Gospel and its critical history, there is 
no more useful commentary on the Gospel of 
John in our language, (Funk & Wagnalls. $3.00.) 
Metaphors in the Gospels, by the Rev. Don- 
ald Fraser, D.D., is a series of short studies in 
which the scholar and the minister have done 
their part equally well, and produced a notably 
good volume to be added to the not over large 
library of books for Sunday reading. Donald 
Fraser’s style is as simple, direct and finished as 
his thought is strong and intelligent, He writes 
for the whole Church with true catholicity ; and 
yet he would not be the Scotchman he is, 
did he not send his arrows home and lodge them 
in the hearts of his hearers, (Robert Carter & 
Bros, $1.50.) Benjamin Douglass sends 
us Four Short Lectures on the Book of the Rev. 
elation (published by himself, Chicago), Of the 
three distinct theories of interpretation the pre- 
terite, historical and futurist, he accepts the 
last, and applies it to the entire book, so that no 
part of it could be read as referring te what the 
Church was passing through at the time, and 
the general belief that the book was designed at 
least in part to comfort the primitive Church in 
sufferings through which it was passing 
must be abandoned. Equally decided is 
the author’s rejection of the theory that 
the book describes the history of the Chris- 
tian Church during this dispensation, or that 
it contains any reference to the Papacy. He 
holds that inthe first chapter John is trans- 
ported in vision down into the time of the Lord’s 
coming, and has a vision of what is then to oo- 
cur, and that the vision closes with the new 
heavens and the new earth, This theory has to 
encounter what we must believe to be the obvi- 











ously historical representations of certain parts of 
the book,and gives no consideration to the the- 
ory that it isin part preterite and in part futurist. 
We must, however, leave our readers to examine 
for themselves. They can easily do 80, as the 
book is a short one of forty pages and the author 
presents his ideas in a terse and interesting style, 
Millennial Dawn. Volume I. The Plan of 
the Ages, throws no light on our mind, and only 
adds to the old perplexities, It is hard to classi- 
fy either the book or the author. He is a fifth 
monarchy man, and talks in a wild and rather 
dangerously anarchic way of the authority of 
governments and of social order. He seems to be- 
long in the wing of the Acventista, known as 
‘* Sleepers ” on account of their belief that all 
men, good and bad, sleepin death until their 
restitution” at the pre-millennial coming of 
Christ. At all events, he believes in the restitu- 
tion at the second and pre-millennial advent of 
the entire race to an earthly life under the reign 
of Christ, and with Jerusalem as the world’s 
capital. The mild reign of the Prince of Peace 
hardens in his hands to a“ rule of iron,” which, 
with evident relish of the anticipation, he asserts 
will not be at all to the liking of a very consid- 
erable portion of the 142,000,000,000 of the re- 
stored dead, So far as we can disentangle the con- 
fusion of the book, it is a ludicrous mixture of res- 
torationism, pre-millennialism of the more or 
less orthodox type, and a large portion of ad- 
ventism of a kind which we must leave to those 
who believe in it to say whether it is orthodox or 
heretical. Tous it falls into the large bat sim- 
ple class of well-meant fooleries, (Zion’s Watch 
Tower, Pittsburgh, Penn, $1.00.) 





«...The American public cannot have forgot- 
ten so soon the news which startled them two 
years ago, that one of the highest judges in 
Kentucky had been brutally beaten for a de- 
cision it was assumed he was to give in court, 
and that acting on the conscientious convictions 
of a Christian, had decided not to call out his 
assailant, A month later came the statement 
that the sufferer had been found dead of a pis- 
to) shot apparently inflicted by himself, and that 
the resh act was probably due to an abberation 
of mind produced by pbysical injury from the 
violence he had suffered and the distress he had 
been made to feel by the social censure cast on 
him in a community which was more or less 
disposed to accept the code of the dueller. We 
have before us a well written and well published 
volume which is designed to vindicate the 
memory of Judge Reid, on all points involved» 
and which even raises a serious doubt whether 
he did not at last fall by the hand of an unre- 
lenting assassin, It shows that he was supported 
by his fellow citizens, and that his refusal 
to! resort to private revenge was far enough 
approved to save him from any such burden of 
social contempt as to unsettle his mind. Indi- 
rectly it gives gratifying evidence that a whole- 
some sentiment against the so-called code of 
honor is growing up in the South, Richard 
Reid in his short life showed himself a man 
worth a memorial, He had been ‘‘a choice 
young man, and a goodly.” The youngest in his 
class in college, he took the first honors, and 
was immediately made professor of languages, 
But he soon chose the law as a a career, and 
mastered ite principles. His general culture, 
and constant devotion to books, added to a su- 
perior mind, gave him an easy superiority at the 
bar, Genial in temper, witty in speech, and 
generous in spirit, he became everybody's favor- 
ite—*‘ the lover and the loved of human kind,” 
Men and women, childhood and age, were 
charmed by his presence. Without one bad 
habit, devout at home, actively useful abroad, 
he was beloved by the good, and revered by the 
profligate. When he offered himself for the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens, he was made 
president of the Superior Court of the state ; 
when he died he was certain of a seat in the 
Court of Appeals. One might have said he was 
the last man to dread envy or violence; yet he 
perished the victim of mistaken malignity. A 
lawyer, who surmised that he was about render a 
decision adverse to bis client, decoyed him to an 
inner room, stunned him with a bludgeon, and 
pursued him tu the street with an ignominious 
scourge. When Judge Reid recovered conscious- 
ness, he deliberately resolved to take no revenge. 
As a gentleman, he rose above the meanness of 
his passion ; as a Christian, he bowed to the law 
of his Lord. Hundreds of letters poured in 
from friends and strangers, and from all parts 
of the country, denouncing the outrage in the 
name of the law, expressing indignation, com 
passion, admiration, Many assured him of the 
unchanged favor of bis state, and urged him not 
to shrink from his canvass for the uppellate 
court. He complied, and traversed his district, 
making speeches which were everywhere ap- 
plauded. But the strain on his faculties was 
too great, After such a lesion of the brain he 
needed perfect rest. Instead of it, excitement, 
anxiety, and loss of sleep for a month led 
straightforward to insanity, He returned from 
his canvass, apparently well, because still ex- 
cited. He left home next morning to resume 
business at his office, but with fearful pain in 
the head; and two hours later was found on the 
floor in the office of a friend, where he had re- 





tired for rest, with a hole through his head from 
a pistol lying near. One might have expected 
demonstrations of extreme feeling from an idol- 
ized wife, writing the story of such wrongs ; but 
a judicial calmness pervades this book. Facts 
are given, indignation 1s suppressed, the reader 
is left to judge. (Judge Richard Reid, <A bi. 
ography by Elizabeth Jameson Reid. Cincin- 
nati Publishing Co. 8vo, pp. 584. Sold by sub- 
scription.) 


-.+.-The Rev. Geo, A. Gordon opens the cur- 
rent Andover Review with some thoughts on 
“The Preacher as an Interperter.” The action 
of the General Court of Massachusetts against 
Mr. William Pynchon, the founder of Springfield, 
for heresy never gave any serious shock to that 
good man’s reputation in the colonial history, 
but it does add to the interest of the Rev. E. H. 
Byington’s sketch of this reverent and earnest 
thinker, two hundred years in advance of his 
times. President Sanlisbury’s suggestions con- 
cerning the education of the Negro, make a 
paper that deserves a careful reading. The good 
point in the Rev. 8.8. Hibberd’s brief and preg- 
nant paper on ‘Vicarious Sacrifice’ is that it 
removes the question from the ground of exter- 
nal mechanical relations to man’s redemption 
into interior and ethical relations. The number 
closes with a full and rich paper on “‘The Evo- 
lution of Trutb,” by the Rev. F. H. Johnson, in 
which he discusses the crucial question as to the 
place of Christian experience as a regulatiye and 
modifying principle in the interpretation of the 
Scripture. In the “ Editorial’ pages we call 
attention to a discussion of ‘The Rights of Young 
Men in the Mission Service,” considered with 
reference to current events. The most impor- 
tant piece of work done in the number for Bibli- 
cal scholarship is the full and critical defense of 
the genuineness of the Catholic Epistles, par- 
ticularly as against the recent assault of Holtz- 
mann, by F. E. Woodruff.——The Southern 
Methodist Review makes at least a lively begin- 
ning with Vol. L., No. I. of its New Series under 
the direction of its new editor, the Rev. W. P. 
Harrison, D.D. The opening sketch of ‘‘One 
Hundred Years of Missionary Work,” ia at least 
a gladdening report, could we rest with confi- 
dence on the writer’s conclusion, that Protest- 
antism is increasing throughout the world 
three to one as compared with Romanism, and 
three to ten as compared with the Greek and 
Eastern Churches, while the whole non-Chris. 
tian world, as compared with the Christian, 
is increasing ata ratio 50 per cent, less. 
The current number of The New Jerusalem 
Magazine is occupied for the most part with the 
‘Journal of the Sixty-sixth Annual Session of 
the General Gonvention.” The other papers 
are ‘‘ Address to the Ministers’ Conference,” by 
William B, Hayden ; ‘‘The Miesion of the New 
Church,” by Albert M. Knight; a poem, by C. 
L. Smyth; ‘‘Love is the Life of Man,” and 
‘Sermons on the Transfiguration,” by T. F. 
Wright. Scholars cannot afford to be with- 
out The American Journal of Philology, 
edited by Prof, Basil L. Gildersleeve, of Johns 
Hopkins. The current number contains No. I 
of a series on ‘‘ Speech Mixture in Canada,” by 
A. M. Elliott. The editor contributes a 
paper on ‘*The Consectitive Sentence in 
Greek,” “Sir Orfeo,” is from the pen of 
George Lyman Kittredge. ‘* Pseudo-loinsm in 
the Second Century,” is by Francis G, Allinson, 
and we have to thank Prof. Isaac H. Hall for 
‘*A Hagiological Manuscript in the Philadelphia 
Library.” Robinson Eilis contributes *‘ Correc- 
tions of the Text of Parthenius, tcp? épwrtixav 
ratnudtov, The notes, reviews, book notices, 
and editorial miscellania are full and excel- 
lent. (Baltimore: The Editor ; New York: Mac- 
millan & Co,)——— The Church Magazine comes 
to hand regularly from the publishers (L. R. 
Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia), with a full table 
of interesting matter on a broad basis of evan- 
gelical catholicity. The last number contains & 
bright and glowing article by the Rev. Henry 
Clay Trumbull on “Four Naval Officers Whom [ 
Knew.” For Sunday and general reading 
we wish to speak a good word in behalf of the 
Messrs. Cassell & Co.'s illustrated magazine, 
The Quiver, published monthly. 


.... Composition in the School Room, by E. 
Galbraith, is aleo a manual composed on strictand 
sound rules and on which teachers and students 
may rely, It opens with four little chapters of 
condensed rules for punctuation, for the use of 
capitals, of syntax (concord and inflection) and 
for the construction, These epitomes are fol- 
lowed by illustrative exercises explaining and ex- 
emplifying them, and the remainder of the 
manual is occupied with directions for letter- 
writing, the treatment of subjects, narration 
and versification, (G. P.Putnam’s Sons)——— 
The particular point in Short Studies in English, 
published by A. 8, Barnes & Co., which consti- 
tutes its peculiarity,is that it calls things by new 
names and prints out in full, the entire mass of 
words that a teacher would have to use in com- 
municating a simple lesson toa primary class. 
Nouns are called name words, verbs are called 
action-words, adjectives limiting words, etc. This 
method suffers the usual fate of empericism and 
runs into loose work like the following “‘a group 
of words that tells something is called 
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a telling sentence”; ‘asentence that tells or 

declares something is called a declarative sen- 

tence.” What is the difference between the two, 

and what sentence does not tell something posi- 

tively or interrogatively? We require some bet- 

ter definition of number than this: ‘‘When 
words mean one of a kind, they are said to be 
singular in form; when they mean more than 

one of a kin’, plural.” According to this all 
common nouns are plural; and the word multi- 
tude is in the plural. Such terms as “adjective 

complement,” “object complement,” “ proposi- 
tional phrase,” add nothing to grammar, and as 
to the pictures, they are obtrusive impertinences 
which binder the pupil’s effort to form the 
abstract conceptions without which no step for 
ward was ever made in the study of grammar. 
—__—Mr. Adolphe Dreyspring also has intro- 
duced the picture system in his Hasy Lessons in 
German. The pictures are poor, plentiful and 
useless, ‘The method is the ordinary progressive 
method, and this manual is designed as a pri- 
mary introduction to the author’s “* Cumulative 
Method.” It contains no novel features or va- 
riations from the ordinary method, and is a good 
progressive system as far as it goes. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) A very useful exercise which 
has recently been coming into vogue in the 





brief English extracts read or dictated to the 
class by the master. Itis not difficult for each 
teacher to find extracts for the purpose, but to 
save that trouble Edward R. Shaw, principal of 
the Youkers High Schonl, bas prepared a little 
collection of Selections for Written Reproduction 
Designed as an Aid to Composition, Writing and 
Language Study. Asa general drill for mental 
discipline the value of such an exercise is very 
great, though it has only an indirect bearing as 
an aid “to the composition writing and lan- 
guage study.” The selections are arranged in 
four Parts, adapted to graded classes from the 
primary up. (D. Appleton & Co. Price, 48c.) 
Tommy's First Speaker is a collection 
of short, attractive and popular poems with a 
few prose pieces interspered, adapted to the use 
of little boys and girls, The collection is pre- 
pared by an anonymous editor who represents 
himself as an ancient, who from early childhood 
has practiced recitation, and,growing up in the 
habit, has come to have a large collection. We 
notice, however a large number of very recent 
pleces, among them two at least from R. L. 
Stevenson, which indicate that the unknown 
editor is still busy at his cowpilation. In addi- 
tion to the general index, the collection is pro- 
vided with an analyzed index of pieces suitable 
for boys, for girls, and for either boys or girls. 
(W. H. Harrison, Jr. Chicago.) 





....The Massaores of the Mountains is a 
‘History of the InJian Wars of the Far West,” 
by J. P. Dunn, Jr., M.3., LL.B., which cannot 
be adequately represented in a brief notice, but 
which deserves to bo studied closely by all who 
have an interest in the Indian question. Mr. 
Dunn is neither a blind man nor an enthusiast. 
He has taken up the question with an unpreju- 
diced mind, to study it, and publish conclusions 
for which he means to be responsible, and on 
which his reputation is to rest, He did not go 
to work embarrassed with previous theories, and 
he does not come out of the work with any one- 
sided opinion, or the partisan of any of the con™ 
flicting interests or rings which have added so 
much to the confusion of the public mind. His 
book will be found to contain a clear, impartial, 
and judicial examination of the case, point by 
point, and, we venture the opinion that he has 
come as near to the truth on all the counts as 
any writer on these subjects ever will. We can- 
not follow him in his detailed examinations, 
interesting and important as they are. His 
general conclusions do not differ from those 
reached by the most intelligent opinion of the 
country. As to the general results of the Fed- 
eral policy he agrees substantially with Dr. 
George Ellis—that there are more Indians now 
living on tbe national territory thar there 
were at the first settlement of the country. He 
correctly describes the legal relations of the 
tribes to the Gover nment, not as that of foreign 
nations, but as that of ‘domestic, dependent 
nations.” He deals with the ‘Indian rings” 
with unsparing severity, and shows how they 
have twisted even the best intentions of the 
peace policy to their own profit and to the ruin 
of the tribes. While he arraigns the ‘peace 
policy” as administered, he defends the funda- 
mental principle of it and puts the Federal ad- 
ministration on the whole in a fairly respectable 

light. Dr. George Ettis, it will be remembered, 
in his large work reaches the same conclusion. 
The policy of a forced concentration of the 
smaller tribes in large reservations, and their 
win uaa a ee eae 
wo hove hed, Me declare a “ worst Indian wars 
lem is not yet solved, it is meds ot pe 
that “years of patient effo ng dag 

nt effort will bring these 
— & self-reliant, honorable, civilized man- 
nin — & general summary we quote the fol- 

‘If not impeded, humanity and charit 

the problem, but the ‘peace policy ’ Appt a 


offer a man a theoretically better home, and kill him 
because he will not accept it. It is no charity to 
give a man a nickel] with one hand, and rob him of 
five dollars worth of property with the other. Itis 
no Christianity to starve a man, and offer him a 
Sunday-school by way of extreme unction, Let us 
be honest and fair with the Indian, and temper our 
justice with religion and education. The mission- 
ary and teacher are working nobly, though the 
fields are white with the harvest and the harvesters 
are few. Religion is within the reach of most of 
the tribes. The schools at Carlisle, Hampton, For- 
est Grove, Chilocco, Genoa and Albuquerque are 
doing much toward the education of the rising gen- 
eration. If the Government and the people will 
supplement these efforts by the observance of com- 
mon honesty and good faith, if an intelligent effort 
1s made to prevent wrong and remove disturbing 
causes, by the close of the century the Indian will 
be almost lost in the American.” (p. 25.) 

We add that this volume contains what strikes 
us as the keenest, closest and in all respects 
most judicial statement of the Mormon connec- 
tion with this business and of the Mountain 
Meadows tragedy. It is fully illustrated. (Har- 
per & Brothers, $3.75.) 


.--.The Rev. R. Heber Newton’s Philistinism, 
Plain Words Concerning Certain Forms of Mod- 
ern Skepticism, brings him nearer to the general 
ground of Catholic Christianity than any of his 
recent volumes. In his previous publications 
his eye seems to have been filled with certain as- 
sumed incongruities of popular orthodoxy. The 
course he took to escape them brought him peril- 
ously near shipwreck in blank rationalism, He 
appears to have gone near enough to that catas- 
trophe to have caught sight of another and 
greater danger, which we should say Colonel 
Ingersoll had helped him to see. The sobering 
effect of this second view is apparent in there 
chapters on “ Philistinism,” and is really their 
distinct merit. Calvinism is no more lovely to 
him than of old, and we shall not accuse him of 
having recanted his well known heresies as to 
Biblical history and interpretation. But the 
altered point of view enables him to state 
with new force the substantial reasonableness 
of the great principles of Christianity, 
and in doing so to draw nearer to the ground of 
Catholic Christianity, His remarks on law and 
punishment, on eternal punishment, and even 
on election—that doctrine which liberalism has 
been prone to view as the opprobrium of Chris 
tian theology—are reassuring and positive. 
There is a very healthy tone in his question: 

**Shall society prate now about the abolition of 
capital punishment, build comfortable reformatories 
for these monsters, and set seft women, who find 
their sphere in carrying flowers to a brutal murderer 
in Long Island City jail, on duty in them?” (p, 126.) 
No less vigorous is his protest on the next page: 

“ Plainly creation cannot yet get along without 
some sort of a hell.” 
As to the Atonement, he is yet no better able to 
construct a satisfactory dogma than many of the 
best thinkers of the Church have been; but as 
compared with the impression of his own pre- 
vious publications, this one shows a gain in the 
assertion of the substantial reasonabJeness and 
spiritual power of the Atonement as a funda- 
mental fact of Christian history. With the 
resurrection of Jesus he continues to struggle, 
protesting against the resurrection of the flesh, 
and in favor of some kind of a reappearance in 
spiritual form which will require closer defini- 
tion before it is ready for discussion. The 
defense of the spiritual as against the material 
theory of life is strong and fine, and the general 
view of the results of scientific speculation and 
their effect on Catholic Christianity 1s both 
judicious and valuable as an indication of the 
return of confidence in the Christian philosophy 
of man andlife. The author exhibits unneces- 
sary sensitiveness as to the crude, bungling, or 
even false ways in which many earnest believers 
work out for themselves the problems of re- 
ligion. A consistent philosophy and a consistent 
theology are worth perhaps as much as Mr, 
Newton thinks they are, but a holy and redeem- 
ing faith is worth more, (G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.) 

-++»The small collection of Selections from 
Latin Authors, compiled by E. T. Tomlinson, 
Head Master of Rutgers College Grammar 
School for Sight-reading, is really excellent. The 
author understands himself thoroughly, and has 
made his compilation with the clearest and most 
intelligent conception of the end in view before 
him. The passages are selected for their fitness 
to promote the end, for which the practice of 
sight-readiug, with the attendant recomposition 
of the English back into Latin, is to be recom- 
mended. The primary excellence of the collec- 
tion is due to the good judgment shown in the 
selections. Hardly second in importance is the 
chapter of preliminary ‘ Directions for Sight- 
Reading.” (Ginn & Co., Boston: $1.10.) 
Opinions will differ as to the value of the pro- 
gressive method as applied to the stady of Latin ; 
but there can be no question as to the neat- 
ness, thoroughness, and general adequacy of the 
woik done in First Steps in Latin; A Complete 
Course in Latin for One Year, by BR. F. Leigh- 
ton, Ph. D. (Lips.) The manual is designed to 
contain a complete course of study for one year, 








eighteen years will not do it, It is no humanity to 


but the natural topics are not broken up 


solid succession, which is the only rational 

method. The author is up to all nov- 

elties of Latin grammar and _ introduces 

some on his own account, as for example, th 

treatment of the supine in wm as the neuter of 

the perfect participle. Special attention is paid 

to “reading at sight” though the vocabulary at 

the end may prove in use too severe a tempta- 

tion for the best practice in this exercise. Asa 

course to be accomplished in one year, the 

manual seems to us to cover too much ground, 

and to imply more progress than is to be ex- 

pected of a scholar who is assumed to know 

nothing at the start of the simple rules and 

principles of English grammar. A pupil who in 

January required the introductory sketch of 
English grammar to open his path to the first 
Latin lesson, would pass through an enormously 
rapid development for one year if the following 
December found him able to make anything of 
the lessons on the subjunctive, or,much more,of 
the epitomized rules for the useof words, Asa 
prescribed course the manual has great merits, 
though we doubt whether it could be used suc- 
cessfully in grammar school classes, and whether 
it could be followed seriatim by any student 
without frequent reviews and discussions for 
the special exposition of points that must be 
left blind in the text. (Ginn & Co., Boston: 
$1.22.) 


....From the Congregational Sanday-School 
and Publication Society, Boston, we have re- 
ceived four books for young readers, as follows : 
Dodo's Adventures, by Mra. M. F, Buttg, and con- 
sequently not stupid, which tells of some litue 
children who were just like the boys and girls 
out of books in their faculty for getting into 
trouble, and of some grown people who went 
gypsying for a summer's vacation. Root Bound, 
by Rose Terry Cooke, a book filled with twenty 
of her characteristic short stories including the 
*Deacon’s Week,’ which continues to do good 
service as a missionary tract, and ‘What Deacon 
Baxter Said,’ which ought also to be issued in 
tract form. Mrs. Ovoke’s short stories are de- 
servedly popular, because each is direct and toa 
point that is worth making. Also Katie Robert- 
sonand Three Years at Glenwood, a sequel to 
**Katie Robertson,” stories by Margaret E, 
Winslow, one of factory, the other of school 
life. The books are soundly religious, with no 
attempt at fine writing, and some of the tempta- 
tions of boarding school life are well portrayed. 
The books lack the literary style of the firat two 
meutioned, as may be seen by an occasional in- 
elegance, like “eventuated” for ‘‘.resulted,” 
avd “‘commence” for “ begin,” or by an inac- 
curacy, as when one of the girls writes of being 
** confirmed” in the “ Congregauonal Church,’ 
Joining the church is, indeed, a simple matter 
with Congregationalists, but it would be an ex 
ceptional case when two girls who had just 
united with the church could hold sach a con- 
versation as this: ‘*‘ Tessa,’ said Katie, when 
the two girls were alone together that after- 
noon, ‘I didn’s know you were going to join the 
church till this morning. Why didn’t you tell 
me betore?”’ ‘ Well, you see, [ didn’t make up 
my mind till yesterday afternoon, Then I went 
to Miss Etta, and she took me to Mr. Morven, 
and he took my name and said I might come.’” 
The reader wonders, alsu, whether the author 
first verified her facts before saying of the cbil- 
dren of a theatrical company ‘‘ though they are 
half starved and drugged with whisky and to- 
bacco to keep them small,” etc, Even the cau- 
tious ‘‘I am told” does not justify such an im- 
plication unless the facts have been proven, 


eo... One Commonplace Day, by Pansy, has 
been: too hurriedly written. The story hasa 
good temperance moral, but its grammar is not 
always correct, its fine lady introduces ladies to 
young gentlemen, and its author writes “ has 
drank”! D. Lothrop, Boston, is the publisher. 
He also publishes Boy Life in the United States 
Navy, a good book to interest boys who have a 
taste for sea-life in the naval department of the 
United States Service. The story is not of the 
dime novel order, though not without adventure, 
but is written pleasantly and sensibly by H. H. 
Clark, U.8.N. Ten Boys who Lived on the 
Road from Long Ago to Now isan admirable 
book, unusually choice in its adaptation to young 
reatlers, by Jane Andrews, whose taste seems to 
run to arithmetical titles, ‘Seven Little Sis- 
ters” being also from her pen, The ten boys of 
this story are typical children of different races 
and ages, but so drawn as to show that boys are 
boys the world over throughout tne centuries, 
that manly virtues are ty no means confined to 
the present age, and that the history of our an- 
cestors is well worth studying. The more of such 
books that Lee & Shepard publish for children, 
the better. The Satin Wood Box, by J.T. 
Trowbridge, is from the same publishers, a book 
for boys; plain, practical, and perfectly safe in 
moral tone. In short, any book by Trowbridge 
can be safely passed over to the hands of the 
viewer or press censor, One More Ohanoce, 
Friends, by Mary Dwinell Chellis are bovh pub- 
lications of the National Temperance Society. 





into bits and taught piece by piece, but in 


boy reader without the intervention of the re- 


by Mrs. 8. M. J. Henry, and Miss Belinda’s 


gerated, in plot, but with the best of Christian 
helpfulness and an intensity of feeling. The 
latter is very much in the iine of other stories 
by the same author. As in other books 
published by this Society, so in these “drank” 
is the only past participle of “drink.” ‘These 
being quickly drank,” ‘‘ayoung man had 
drank,” ‘“‘ we have drank,” “ I wish I had never 
drank,” ‘* The liquor is drank,” and similar ex- 
pressions occurring constantly, after, which, it 
is not surprising to read that “the canse of 
temperance muat lay very near your heart.” 


....diesler Tracey, & school-room story by A. 
Weber, isa bright, readable and sensible English 
story, which tells how a warm-hearted,impulsive 
little girl learned to cultivate a back-bone, In 
City Cousins by Mrs. W. J. Hough, we see a lit- 
tle more of gypsies than is worth while, and 
there is too much stealing of children. Both 
stories are published by Thomas Whittaker, New 
York, The Two Elsies is another of the appar- 
ently interminable series of ‘‘ Elsie Books” by 
Martha Finley, Itis sufficient to say that this is 
no better than its predecessors. Mustard Leaves, 
which is also called A Glimpse of London Soci- 
ely by its author, D. T. 8., is a painful atory, - 
bitter and sarcastic, which only sets one wonder- 
ing why it was written, and still more why it 
should ever be read ; both books are published 
by Dodd, Mead & Uo., New York. Equally re- 
pellant is the story of a quarrelsome and repul- 
sive family, The Fainalls of Tipton,thrown into 
the form of a novel by Virginia W. Johnson. 
As to stories that have no raison d’ étre except 
to expose the worst side of human nawure, as 
seen in its most degenerate forms, the least said 
and the greatest delay in saying it, the better. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons published the book, 
They also issue Winter Fun, a good, healthy 
story of country lifein the vicinity of St. Law- 
rence County, New York, by Wm. O, Stoddard, 
The fun is always wholesome, and the writer is 
not afraid to say ‘‘ the bear had drank from the 
trough,” though he does make his boys say 
“jike he did.” 


...-For a beginner’s handbook in the study of 

the heavens, nothing has recently appeared to 

compare with Eliza A, Brown’s Astronomy by 

Observation: An Elementary Text Book for 

High Schools and Academies. We recail noth- 

ing in 1t8 class and for its purpose better, It is 

a quarto in ze of ninety pages, with full star 

maps and illustrative diagrame, and arranged 

in a systematic progressive order which begins 

at zero and advances in an intelligible way to 

the end, This manual is designed for a guide in 

actual observation, and is just such a one as is 

required to study the heavens alone, or fore 

muderately experienced teacher to use with a 
class. It begins with judicious hints how to use 
the maps and how to siudy the cons‘elations, 
and proceeds to lay down the preliminary facts 
which must be understood in advance of all in- 
telligent observation. In the following chapters 
the author sketches an elementary astronomy 
with a chapter on the heavens beyond the solar 
system. This is followed with an account of the 
constellations alphabetically arranged for refer- 
ence, an appendix on the telescope, another on 
the observation of met ors and comets, and a 
good index. The work is well manufaciured, and 
the only serious improvement we have to sug- 
gest with regard to it is that that the general 
map of the starry heavens is over-crowded, and 
should be made either on a folding sheet or in 
quarter sections,and on a much larger scale, 
(D. Appleton & Co, $1.00.) 


....The result of a close and somewhat ex 
tended examination of Grammar and Composi- 
tion for Uommon Schools, by Eliphalet O, 
Lyte, of the State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa., confirms the good impressions we have had 
of it from the start. It presupposes an ele- 
mentary knowledge of English grammar, though 
the portious, printed in heavy-faced type, might 
answer all the purposes of an elementary course, 
The manualis arranged on ‘pedagogic princi- 
ples.” The definitions are clear, simple, and 
adequate, The forms for parsing seem to cover 
the variations of the language, Grammatical 
anomalies and problems are at least met with a 
progressive solution ; as, for example, the pos- 
session of some body else, which is given, not as 
by the older grammarians, somebody's else, but 
somebody else's,on the general principle that the 
possessive sign must be placed before the name 
of the object possessed, as we say “ Ibe heir ap- 
parent’s claim,” when the true pcasessive is 
heir’e, This may answer when the thing pos- 
sessed is expressed, but does not provide for the 
absolute use in which the thing possessed is not 
named, as, for example, in replying to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is that John’s hat?” Should we say 
No; itis somebody else’s or it is somebody's 
else? We do not discover anything of striking 
importance in the so-called ‘Inductive Lessons’ 
as distinguished from the Dictation, The man- 
ual is arranged for a larger and fuller course, as , 
well a» for a shorter. (D. Appleton & Oo, 
Price, 76 cente.) 


.»--Of the trio of books from Roberts Broth- 
ers, A Little Country Girl, by Susan Coolidge, is 








The former is full of incident, tragic,if not exag- 


easily the best, It is a good, wholesome book 
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but that goes without saying when its author's 
name isknown. There is much faithfulness to 
locality in it, and some teaching of the propri- 
eties to the “little country girl,” and some ex- 
planation of the reasons for certain apparently 
arbitrary rules of etiquette, and some very sweet 
pictures of home life, in a fashionable watering- 
place, but not one hint or suspicion of a bint at 
love making or flirtation throughout the blessed 
book, though the young beroine is seventeen 
years of age and her associates are atill older, 
and the scene is laid in Newport! Thank you, 
Miss Wooleey. The Joyous Story of Toto, by 
Laura E. Richards, is very jolly and relishsome 
nonsense issued by the same publishers, The 
story tells of a boy who felt ‘‘at home with 
everything that had its dwelling in the wood,” 
and who introduced his blind old grandmother 
to his friends, the bear, squirre], raccoon, etc., 
so that they all hobnobbed and ate gingerbread 
and jam together, and finally went home with 
the old lady to live. And Lulu’s Library is a coi- 
lection of bed-time stories by Louisa M. Alcott, 
written not for her “ truly” nieces alone, but for 
all wide awake boys and girls who continue to 
call on their *‘Aunt Jo” for more of her well- 
prized tales. 


.-Mr. Isaac N. Vail, of Barnesville, Ohio, 
sends us a second edition (as we take it to be) of 
his volame on The Waters Above the Firma- 
nent; or, the Earth's Annular Sgstem, with an 
introdustion by “Captain R, Kelso Carter, 
Professor of Engineering and Mathematics in 
the Pennsylvania Mulitary Academy.” The 
peints of the theory which Prof, Captain Carter 
asserts are proved by the author with so much 
confidence that we shall not venture to dispute 
his word, are: (1) That the earth was originally 
surrounded with vaporized aqueous rings com- 
mingled with solid mattter. (2) That mighty 
deluges visited the earth from this source, (3) 
That coal and other formations fell from these 
rings. (4) That terrestrial organisms and min- 
eral downfalls are traceable to the same source, 
(5) That these downfalls led to mountain up- 
heavals, (6) That they weakened the moon’s 
attraction and permitted it to recede somewhat 
from the planet. (7) That these downfalls oc- 
ourred mainly in the polar regions and caused 
the glacial epochs of geologic times. (8) This the- 
ory is the key to the Mosaic cosmogony. (Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Clark & Zangerie, $2.00.) 


...-The success of the excellent publica tion 
Our Youth, publithed by Phillips & Hunt, und »r 
the editorial care of Dr. J. H. Vincent, 1s readily 
understood on glancing over the neat first 
volume (the issues between December and May) 
which contains an admirably selected and large 
variety of reading matter for young people, 
The serial story for the volume was the *‘ Rex 
Ransom’s Cruise to Far Cathay,” by an anony- 
mous writer; and among the contributors ap- 
pear the names of W. H. Rideing, Frederic 
Schwatka, Charles Barnard, Josephine Pollard, 
Mary D. Brine, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, R. H. 
Stoddard, Joel Benton, and a generally represen- 
tative seleciion of our favorite writers, Apart 
from the fiction, the editorials in Our Youth 
give a mature tone to the paper, which is quite 
distinctive and thoroughly healthful. 


....Along the Old Road, by Mary Hubbard 
Howell, is a croas between a novel and a Sunday- 
school story, like some of Miss Warner’s books. 
It is thoroughly religious and grammatical 
enough, but crude in execution, and its opening 
chapters are the best. In How to Get On, Ben- 
jamin B. Comegys gives a plain talk wiih familiar 
illustrations upon the best way toattain success 
in life. There is a local flavor about the book 
(be congratulates his readers upon being Phila- 
delpbians), but the good advice it contains could 
be well followed ali the world round, ‘There does 
not seem to be any special call for another book 
of travel of the ordinary guide-book and diary 
sort such as Tent and Saddle Life in the Holy 
Land, by the Rev. David Van Horne, D.D, The 
three books are issued by the American Sunday 
school Union, Philadelphia, 


..+.We take pleasure in being able to direct 
the teachers of primary and kindergarten 
schools to so intelligent and useful an essay as 
Lectures in the Training Schools for Kindergart- 
ners, by Elizabeth P. Peabody, The first of 
these lectures is the one which first drew the at- 
tention of the Boston public to the kindergar- 
ten. The others have been prepared for diff- 
erent occasions, They make a systematic whole 
and give a connected exposition of the subject 
from the pen of a lady who is, on the whole, 
the most competent authority on the kindergar- 
ten method in this country. (D. O. Heath & 
Co., Boston.) 


..The new interest in Russian literature has 
opened the way for the favorable reception in 
this country of such a volume as The Great Mas- 
ters of Russian Literature in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by Ernest Dupuy, tranelated by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. The volume contains the trans- 
lation of Dupuy’s sketches of Gogol, Turgénief, 
and Tolstoi. Tuey are exceedingly brief sum- 
mariez, supplemented, however, by the translator 

‘who adds considerably to them in an appendix 


a 1 rr 





of about one hundred pages in length. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 


.-The collection of apothegms, selections 
and the like embodied by J. M. Scott in his col- 
lection of Thought Etchings, appears to be a 
compilation by himself from his own produc- 
tions, very orthodox as to matter, stilted as to 
style, and just good enough to remind us that 
‘Malaga raisins are very good raisine, but 
raisins from Smyrna are better.” (Jas. H. Earle, 
Boston. $1.60.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


E. B. Treat has nearly ready ‘‘Shote at 
Sunday Targets,” by the Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage. 

..“‘The Hundredth Man ” is the title of the 
novel which Mr. Frank R, Stockton has written 
for The Century. It will run through the forth- 
coming year, beginning in November. 





.-A Texan novel is now in the press of Dodd, 
Mead & Co., entitled ‘‘ Cynthia Dallas : ANymph 
of the Colorado,” from the pen of Mr. Howard 
Seely, author of ‘‘A Ranchman’s Stories.” 


..».-Frank H, Cushing, who has written many 
interesting articles for periodicals about the 
Zufi Indians, has three Indians at present with 
him at his home in Massacbusetts, where he is 
engaged in getting up a dictionary and grammar 
of the Zufii language. 


.-Theg@Paturalist, Karl Plitz, died recently 
in Greifswald, at the age of seventy-two. He 
was accounted by many the greatest European 
authority on butterflies. His works comprise 
thirty volumea, and contain more than 10,000 
illustrations from his own pencil. 


.-The mathematician, Prof. Kar] Snell, died 
recently in Jena, at the age of eighty. His prin- 
cipal works were: ‘‘An Introduction into the 
Study of Differential and Integral Calculus,” 
‘*Newton and the Mechanical Sciences,” “ The 
Creation of Man,” ‘*The Question of Materiai- 
ism,” etc, 


.-The R:-v. William Kirkus, of Baltimore, 
will issue immediately, through Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York, a volume entitled ‘‘ Religion a 
Revelation and a Rule of Life.” Mr. Kirkus is 
known as an able man in the Episcopai Church 
and these discourses and essays will no doubt 
attract favorable attention, 


..Dr. John Lord’s volume of historical lec- 
tures, ‘‘ Beacon Lights,” has reached a salo of 
75,000 volumes. During the last year he has 
written his reminiscences as a lecturer, and 
twelve sketches of Bible characters, and will 
shortly publish them. Dr. Lord sails with his 
daughter Oct. 9th for Germany, and will spend 
the winter in Dresden. 


..Messra. D. Lothrop & Co. are about to 
publish ‘*‘ New Every Morning,” a book of relig- 
ious quotations compiled expressly for girls, by 
Miss Annie H. Ryder; ‘‘ How to Cook Well,” by 
Mrs, J. R. Benton; and ‘For a Girl’s Room,” 
a volume of usefal decorative and other sugges- 
tions for young women with deft hands and re- 
sponsive taste. 


..-Ginn & Co, will bring out next week 
** Courses and Methods : A Handbook for Teach- 
ers of Primary, Grammar, and Ungraded 
Schools, by John I. Prince, of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education ; a practical work 
giving a brief plan of studies which may be pur- 
sued in elementary schools—both; raded and 
ungraded—with a simple statement of good 
methods of organization, teaching and discipline. 
While designed for inexperienced teachers, it is 
hoped that the bints and directions will com- 
mend themselves to all as illustrating correct 
principles of teaching. 

-.+-The October Bulletin of Ticknor & Co. 
announces the new book by Edwin P. Whipple, 
** Recollections of Eminent Men: and Other Pa- 
pers” ; Mrs, Clara Erskine Clement's ‘‘Stories of 
Artand Artists,” witha large number of beautifu 
illustrations ; the Hon, 8. G. Benjamin’s “ Per- 
sia and the Persians” ; Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke's 
new novel *‘Steadfast”; Julian Hawthorne's 
“Confessions and Criticisms,” a collection of 
essays and papérs on miscellaneous topics; a 
richly prepared edition of Mrs, Browning’s 
‘Sonnets from the PorSuguese” in folio, the de- 
signs and drawings being by Ludvig 
Sansie Ipsen; a new novel by LKdgar 
Fawcett, “The House At High Bridge”; 
and some weeks later several new vol- 
umes in *‘ The Olden Time Series,” and Mr. W. 
D. Howells’s “‘The Minister’s Charge.” This is a 
striking list altogether for any single firm to 
be prepared to carry out so rapidly. 

-++»Those who are interested in either an- 
tiquarian or genealogical branches of litera- 
ture will be interested in knowing that a collec- 
tion of the historical papers of the late Orsamus 
H. Marshall will shortly be published as Volume 
XII of ‘‘ Munsell’s Historical Series.” It willbe 
furnished with an introduction by William L. 
Stone, and will include among other sketches 
“Champlain’s Expedition in 1613-’15 against 
the Onondagas””; the ‘“‘ Expedition of the Mar- 
quis De Nou ville in 1689 against the Senecas”; 





the “‘ Expedition of De Celeron to the Ohio, in 
1749”; ‘La Salle’s First Visit to the Senecas in 
1699” (privately printed, in pamphlet form, in 
1874); ‘Historical Sketches of the Niagara 
Frontier,” read before the Buffalu Historical So- 
ciety ; and ‘*The Building and the Voyage of the 
‘ Griffor.’ in 1679,” also read before the same 
societ; It will also contain an Index Rerum of 
historical references, kept by Mr. Marshall dur- 
ing a great portion of his life. 


.-The recently published autobiography 
(James Hogg would have called it a *‘ yawto- 
Leeography”) of Cassius M. Clay is quite as full 
of entertaining remeniscences of slavery days 
as might be expected. When Mr. Clay founded, 
at Lexington, Ky., the newspaper, The True 
American, he made his editorial quarters his 
castle, with a vengeance : 


“I selected for my office a brick building, and 
lined the outside doors with sheet iron, to prevent it 
being burned. 1 purchased two brass four- pounder 
eannon at Cincinnati, and placed thew, loaded with 
shot and nails, on a table breast high; had folding 
doors secured with a chain, which could open upon 
the mob, and give play to my cannon. I furnished 
my office with Mexican lances and a limited number 
of guns, There were six or eight persons who stood 
ready to defend me, If defeated, they were to 
escape by a trap-door in the roof; and I had placed 
a keg of powder, with a match, which [ could set 
off and blow up the office and all my invaders; and 
this I should most certainly have done in case of the 
last extremity.” 


And Mr. Clay found that he needed all these 
munitions of war. In spite of them the mob 
attacked his fortress and took it by storm, and 
drove The True American into Obio. 


--The English Illustrated Magazine for 
October, contains an entertaining paper by Mr. 
Alma-Tadema on ‘*Fashions: In Hair,” with a 
number of amusing pictures, setting forth the 
extremes to which the world of women has gone 
in this respect. Mr. Sutherland Edwards writes 
—not of Italian opera or how to write a sym- 
phony—but on “A Dynamite Factory.” The 


frontispiece to the number is a rather stiff, but 
well engraved drawing by Mr. Hamilton Mac- 
allum ; the best pictorial work in the number 
being, by far, Hugh Thomson’s spirited sketches 
in the seventh of the “Days With Sir Roger de 
Coverley series. The St, Nicholas has prob- 
ably been opened from month to month in 
special haste on the part of its readers to con- 
tinue Mre. Burnett’s charming “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” with ite exquisite illustrations and 
aingularly delicate character study. The present 
installment is the last; and it is pleagant to part 
with Mrs, Burnett's young hero set right before 
the world, proved his grandfather's heir beyond,a 
shadow of doubt. The gem picture of the issue is 
the frontispiece—Mr, Closson’s reproduction of 
one of Stuart’s choicest portraits ot Mrs. Wash- 
ington in middlelife. Horace E. Scudder, Edith 
M, Thomas, Palmer Cox, and Charles Barnard 
are other names in the table of contents of this, 
the final number of Vol. XIII. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Psychologist. By Putnam P, Bishop. », 

136x194. pp. 84. New York and London 

P. Putnam’ D BOB, cccccccscccnnccsececcesees sooee 150 
The Story of Carthage. By Alfred J. Church, 

M.A or of “Stories from Homer,” etc, 

with’ the Collaboration or Arthur Gilman, 

M.A., author of the“ Story of Rome,” etc. 

7344x6, pp. xx, 809. The same.............. 1 bv 
The Amarigon Citizen's Manual, 2. Worthing- 

C. Ford, 734x5, pp. 184. The 

soucumamenn of ee = Filibuster” "War io 

Nicaragua. By C. W. Doubleday. 74x4%, 

PSE: MIMI, scntnecsacacessncedeccaces 125 
The Pocket Atlas ot the World. Sy Joho Bar- 

oe = *. S. neatne h4 — The 

same, eee ee ° 1 00 
My Sermon. Notes, we Selection from Outlines 

of Discourses delivered by ¢ Spurgeon. 

From Matthew to Acts, 14x4%, pp. xii, 

841. New York: Rovert Carter & Bros....... 110 
Jack, Who Persevered. By the author = Win 

and Wear” Series. Ketanand pp. ~= 

same.. oe 0 76 

Bert, ore Enterprising ‘Boy. By ‘the ‘guthor ‘of 
nd " Beries. 6%4x4\4, pp. 230, 

The: same pennececccetenesesoceessenpeaseesesexncece 075 

River New! Designed for the Use of ols and 
Schools, Conventions, inetstuigs Choirs an 

the Home. By 8.W. Straub and W. t. Wersch- 

kul. 64%x9M, pp. 176. Chicago: 8, W. Straub, 0 50 
Happy Moments! A Rare Collection of Secular 

and Sacred Songs. By 8S. W. Straub. —_ 

6, pp. 176. The | GRMRB. ccccccccccqeosoce: scoos 0 50 
The Bingiog Teac ners Helper, 64x44. pp. 6. 











Congedicties and Farces. By John Madison 
Mor Pax, pp. 171. New York: Har- 
per “Bro pecqudetient}¢basqoneesunsstbednstecerovs 0 25 
Both in the aimee A Novel. By Mrs, John 
Kent Spevder. (Preakia Square Library.) 
iix8, pp. 60. The 
The Round Year. By ait th M. Thomas, 7x4, 
RR 296. apace and New York: Houghton, 
BE GS Gi cocccsccnccccceccocecesccsccenesscess - 125 
Stories From Lite, By Sarah K. Bolton, ‘author 
of “ Poor Boys 0 Became Famous,” ete. 
pee pp. 861. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Christian Patience the Strength and Discipline 
the Soul. A Course = we Bishop 
Ullachorne, tents ndon 
Burns & Oates, New York: Gathole Pub: 
I EY Wi cnnsssccontcnsestesstecseners 


Joe oyrias at + Ao ; or, the Adventures of a 

mS Rod. By Harry Castiemon, author of 

unboat Series,” ote, SnztK, pp. 418, Phil- 

adelphia: Porter & Coates... ...........cssee005 

In Bohemia, By John 8o Hoyle O'Reilly: 1 4%, 
pp. 97, Boston: Lhe P: 


Anabasis, By 8. R. Winc hell. A. 3x46, 
pp. 107. "New es D. Appleton Bo beaseene 0 63 
Leaves from a Workers’ Note Book. Bein 
Manual for Bible zeints Classes. 
¥ Bm A nr » bp. %, Ch cago: 





Pickin a from Puck. Third crop, 183¢x10\, vee 
w York: Keppler & Schwarzmann..... 
Lingo Kin "s Poems. Pocket Fiaition. 6x 
arebailtown, lowa: Miller Bros 6x4, 0 25 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
International Scientific Series. 


MICROBES, FERMENTS AND MOULDS. 


By E. L. Trovessart. Vol. 56 of the In- 
ternational Scientific Series. With 107 Il- 
lustrations, 12mo, cloth, 314 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

Contents.— Microbes and Pruvtista. — Parasitic 
Fungi and Moulds. Ferments and Artificial Fer- 
mentations.—Microbes, strictly so called, or Bac- 
teria.—The Microbes of the Diseases of Domestic 
Animals.—The Microbes of Human Diseases.—Pro. 
tection against Microbes.—Laboratory Research, and 
Culture of Microbes.—Polymorphism of Microbes. — 
Conclusion. 


EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTH 
MOVEMENTS. 


By JOHN MILNg, Professor in the Imperial 
College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan. Vol. 
55 of the International Scientific Series. 
With 38 illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.75. 

An attempt is made in this volume to give a system- 
atic account of various earth movements. ‘These com- 
prise Earthquakes, or the sudden violent movements 
of the ground; Earth Tremors, or minute movements 
which escape our attention by the smallnees of their 
amplitude; Karth Pulsations, or movements which 


are overlooked on account of the length of their - 


period; and Earth Oscillations, or movements of long 
period and large amplitude. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


The story of The Nations, 


A series of historical studies presenting in graphic 
narratives the stories of the different naticns that 
bave attained prominence in Ristory, Eacn subject 
complete in one volume, beautifully wy and 
fully illustrated. Crown octavo. cloth extra, $1.50. 


VOLUMES READY (SEPT. ith): 


The Story of Chaldean. By Z. A. Racozin. 

‘A work meriting unstinted praise. . . . ATordsa 
coed introduction to — atudy of Seneey and of com- 
parative matpology. The t book in English 
on the subject. . The A ony has rendered a 
goeytog. +4, to Asayriology as wellastothe reading pub. 





The pads = ll By Prof. James A. Hanri- 


SON. 

* His style is simple, yet strikingly graphic and Se. 
ble. He must be indeed a very dull and ill-r 

lated boy whose attention is not rivetea by Profemser 

Harrison's parrative.”-—Boston Advertiser. 

The  Seeer of Rome. | By ArnTHuUR GILMAN, 

Mr. Arthur Gilman thoroughly understands the 
nature, uotonly of the child, but of the genera) read- 
er. Sf both *The story of Kome’ is excellently 

b+ aye This is the very plan on which Herodotus 
ab Livy yg? é their immortal histories, or rather 
stories.” —N. ritie, 


The Story of the Jew®. By Prof. James K. Hos- 
MER. 


“ Prof. Hosmer is to be congratulated on the mas- 
testy way in which he has treated his subject. The 
work appeals to all classes of readers, anu the style 
9 | to old and young,”—Jewish Messenger, 


Tee seers of Germany. By 8. BARinc-GouLp. 
“it would be hard to find a moreentertaining book, 

and one better calculated to give to the $oung reacer 

an interest ip history. The picturesque and personal 

elements in the narrative are Just what the readers 
want.”—T'he Nation. 


The Story of Norway. By Hs1_man H. Bove- 


“He has given us the best’ Scandinavian history to be 
found in our language, The story of his native land 
is told with dramatic force. . . . It is saying but 
the literal truth to assert that few novels possess the 
spoctegtion ot this story thus told,”—sew York Chrus- 

ian Union 


The tery of Spain. By Rev. E. E. and Susan 
a There is more than enough romance +4 twenty 


volumes in the story, and the richest of it has been 
secured for this volume.”—Hart/ord Post, 


The Story of Hungary. By Prof. A. Vampery. 
The Story of Carthage. By Prof, ALFreD CauRcs. 
NEARLY READY: 

The Story of the Saracens. By ARTHUR GILMAN, 

The Story of Assyria. By Z. A. Racozin. 

The Story of Ancient Egypt. By Pror. Rawiin- 
BON. 

The ong of Alexander’s Empire. By Pror. 
Man 

The ‘Story of the Moors in Spain. By 8. Lane 


The : Mtory otthe Normane. By Saran O. Jewett. 
The Story of Persia. By 8.G. W. BENJAMIN, 


1N PREPARATION: 
The Stery of Ireland. By the Hon, Emirx Law- 


The Story of the Goths. By Hy. BrapLe 
The Story of Holland. By J.£  TROROLD Roa- 


The Story of the Hanse Towns. By HELEN 
1M 
The Story of Mexico. By Susan HALE. Etc. 





*.* These volumes are weil suited for reading circles, 
classes, and libraries, and will be found full of interest 
to the eneral reader 

‘ull pr ‘08 pectus sent on application. New classi- 
hed and analytical Catalogue sent on receipt af stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


New York and London. 
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NOW READY. 


The Third Volume of the 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


ANewGift-Book,=500 Pictures 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 


18s6. 





A Handsome Volume, consisting cf 832 closely 
prioted pages, and, containing nearly 500 Woodcut 
IJustrations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, 
colored edges, price, $2.50, 

Among the Chief Contents of the, Volume are the 
ollowing complete stories: 


AUNT RACHEL, By D. Christie Murray. 

AN UNEQUAL YOKE. 

A GARDEN OF MEMORIES. By Margaret 
Veley. 

MY FRIEND JIM. By W. E. Norris. 

HARRY’S INHERITANCE, By Grant Allen. 

CAPTAIN LACKLAND. By Clementinua Black. 

WITNESSED BY TWO. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

THE POETRY DID IT. By Wilkie Collins. 


ARRERE., | By Mrs, Oliphant. 
Meiek SUZANNE. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 


And Shorter Papers and Essays as follows: 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
From The Spectator, With illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. 

DOGS OF THE CHASE. By Alfred E. T, Wat- 
SOR, 

A DYNAMITE FACTORY. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards, 

ADVENTURES ON THE EQUATOR-—YVAR- 
MUULH AND THE BROADS, By Joseph Hat- 


FASHIONS IN H4IR, By Miss Laurence Alma- 
Tadema. 

FOX-HUNTING, By a Man in a Round Hat. By 
Randolph Caldecott. 

NELUL GWYNN: Player and Courtier—Saucy 
Kitty Clive. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 

THE HOUSE OF LORUs, By Henry W. Lucy. 

With illustrations by Harry Furniss, 

THE INTERPRETERS: A Poem. By Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne, 

CHARLES KINGSLEY AND EVERSLEY. 
By the Rev. William Harrison, 

Kiss AND BE FRIENDS, By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” 

LIFEBOATS AND LIFEBOAT. MEN, By Cc, 
J. Staniland, R. I. 

IN UMBRIA. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 

THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE, With il- 
Justrations by H. Railton. 

CHAKLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 
By the Rev. Alfred Ainger. 

THE SINGING VOICE. By Dr. Morell Mac- 
kenzie. 

PICTURES. By Sir Frederick Leighton, P. R. 
A., Sir John E, Millais, Bart., R. A. E., Burne-Jones, 
R. A., G. F. Watts, R. A.. L. Alma-Tadema, R. A. 
J. Mac-Whirter, R. A., George L. Seymour, and other 
artiste. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION says: “ Altoxether in 
its literary tone, and in the beauty and exquisite 
taste of its typography and illustrations, we count 
this magazine among the publications in which all 
who care for the best current literature in the best 
form may heartily and imelligently rejoice. , . . 
We ehall look for it each month as eagerly almost as 
for its more elaborate and ambitious American rivals, 
with which, all things considered, it comvares, in 
some respects, even more than favorably.” 

H. F. CARY says: “I enclose the subscription price 
with pleasure, having thus far found it more satis- 
factory than any publication that comes to the house 
—though we have both the Centuryand Harper, | 
value! iehly the three volumes already published. 
Almost every article is readable and entertwning 
and the illustratione particularly good.” 

THE LONDON TIMES says: “ The 1865—86 vol- 
ume of * The Engiish Lliustrated Magazine’ more 
than justifies the promise with which the work was 
originally started Both artiste and writers have done 
their best togive it a high place in English periodical 


literature, and the resultisa magazine which has no 
rival in Kngland.” 


NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Bingle Numbers, Price, 15 cents; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, $1.75. 


The October Number, beginning the Fourth Vol- 
Bt’ t will contain the first chapters of a new story by 


Farjeon, entitled “A Secret Inheritance” ; a con- 
tinuation of A 
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HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 437.) 


FOR OCTOBER, 1886, 
CONTAINS: 


The National Home for Disabled 


Volunteer Soldiers. 
By Maria B. Butter. With Sixteen Illustrations; 


Autumn in Engtand. 
By Lucy C. LiLure. Richly Lliustrated by A. C. Cor- 
BOULD and ALFRED PARSONS; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part Vil. 
(RICHFIELD SPRINGS AND NIAGARA.) 
By CHARLEs DUDLEY WARNER, Illustrated by C. 8 
REINHART; 


The Story of Tanis. 
(RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT.) 
By AMELIA B. Epwarps, Ph.D., LL.D. With Fifteen 
Illustrations; 


United States N aval Artillery. 


By Rear-Admiral Epwarp Simpson, U. 8.N. With 
Twenty-one I)lustrations: 


The Brahman’s Son. A Poem.‘ 


By R. H. Stopparp. Illustrated by ALFrep Frep- 
ERICKS; 


Ole ’Stracted. A Story. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. Illustrated by A. C. KRep- 
woopDp: 


Springhaven. Part VII. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. Illustrated by F. Barnarp 
and A. PARSONS; 


The Home Acre. Part VIII. 


(THE KITCHEN GARDEN.) 
By E. P. Rog; 


“The River Floweth On.” A Story. 


By Haven Gray Cone; 


Short Poems. 


PERSICOS ODI. Translation of Horace’s Ode. Ilus- 
trated by J. R. WeEGuBLIN. (Froatispiece.) 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. By Anprew Lana. Il- 
lustrated by ALFRED Parsons; 

TO FAME, By R. D. BLAcKMORE; 

A BAND UF BLUEBIRDS. By WriiviamM H. Hayne; 

THE REAPERS. By WILL WALLAcE HARNEY; 

THE QUAKERLADY. By Mancaret Devanp; 

INDIAN SUMMER, By Commander WILLIAM GiB- 

son, U. 8. N. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GeorGEe WILLIAM CuRTIS. 
Extravagance in College Life.—Blackguardism in 
English Politics —The Age of Pretty Houses.—The 
Albany Bicentennial._Newspaper Criticiem of 
Congress. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

The Bible of all Lovers.—Representative Poems of 
Living Poets.—The Decadence of Poetry.—G. P. La- 
throp’s Essay on Poetry. —A Terrible Criticiem. 

Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR................ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 








(One Number a week for 52 weeks)...... ccoseoe 10 0 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
week for 52 weeks)... - 16 00 


Postage Free to all subscribera tn ‘the United ‘States or 
Canada. 

Remittances should be made by Poat-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of (oss. 

When no time 18 specified, subscriz ‘ions will be begun 
with the current number. 

Fy, HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprining the titles 


of between three and four thousand volumes, wil 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BRUTHERS, New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGAZ 
DENOMINATIONS. 

BEND FOR OATALOGUE, 

T. NELSON é& SONS, 

42 Bleecker Stree’, New Yert . 


“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 


JH. Bares, News: Ad’t’'ing Agent, 41 Park Bow. 
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Cassell’s “Rainbow” Series. 


fs It Was Written. 


A Jewirh Musician’s Story. By Sipney Lusxa. 
12mo, paper. Price 25 cente. Also in 16mo, 
cloth extra. Price, $1.00. 


“ One of the m 
St. Louis Republ hoe Powerful novels of the year.”— 


“A capital novel. . It cannot fail 
Fore Times ap able and moving dramatic o@eren Nes 








“We bave seen no book of late years to which the 
term absorbin in interest 
ph =e ter ~~ es more appropriately 


NEW EDITION. NOW READY. 
35.000 KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 
RING SOLCMON'S MINES 35,000, 
King Solomon’s Mines, 


A thrilling story founded on an African Leg- 
end, By H. Riper Haca@arp. 1vol., 12mo. 
Price, 25 cents. Also in cloth extra. Price, 
$1.50. 


many novels. nay eight hundred (that is about the 
carly he porele f 


fomplete Catalogue sent free. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


730 and 741 Broadway,New York. 


Robert Carter & Brothers 
NEW BOOKS! 


That Quisset House. By Jennie M. 
Drinkwater Conklin. 12m0. - 1 50 
UNIFORM WITH AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 
Electa. $1 50 Tessa Wadsworth. $1 50 
Fifteen. 150 Bek’s FirstCorner. 1 50 
Miss Prudence.1 60 Story of Hannah. 1 50 
Rue’s Helps. 150 Not BreadAlone. 1 25 
Only Ned. 125 Fredand Jeanie, 1 25 
Bible Warnings. by the Rev. Rich- 
ard Newton, D.D. 6 illustrations. 12m01 25 
My Pearl. A Story by Alida W. 
Graves. 12mo. - . ° e 25 
The Gillettes. By the author of 
**Win and Wear.” 16mo., 


1 Dick the Captain. bo. 3 Jack, who Persevered Thc 
2 Nanthe Missionary 75c. 4 Bert the Enterprising 75c 


The Slave Girlof Pompeii. Holt 60 
Madge Rardwicke. Giberne. 1 00 
Storm Signals. New sermons Spur- 





geon - - - - 1 00 
My Sermon Notes. ITI. Matthew 

to Acts. By Spurgean - - 1 00 
All of Grace. By Spurgeon - 50 


Hodgeon Romans. 8vo. New ed 3 00 


Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ. 
New ed. 8 vols. - - 8 00 


Fraser’s Synoptical Lectures 
on the Books of the Bible. 3 v.4 50 


*.” Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price, 
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A NEW EDITION OF 
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HYRVINS 


CONSOLIDATED. 


With Words and Music, 


t7” By the use of smaller type, the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 304 pages, 
but the same order is preserved as in the 
original issue. 

40 Cents in Tinted Pap Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents in Limp Cloth. 
Add 5 cents each if ordered by mail, 








The price of this favorite work is now so low 
that it can be adopted everywhere. 
Former editions still published at old prices. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI, O. 
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The Boys’ * a 
stehdd Book of Sports, 


AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 
EprTep By Maurice THompson. 


A collection of stories and papers by D. a 
Beard, Ripley Hitchcock, W. L. Alden, O 
Norton, and others, on subjects of eant in inten: 
est to boys, such as: Boating, Archery, Fishing, 
The Camera, Winter Sport, Hunting, etc, ‘“Mar- 
vin and bis Boy Hunters,” a story by the editor, 
is here first given in connected form. Some 
three hundred illustrations, scattered through 
the volume, add greatly to its value and beauty. 
Sold by all booksellers, Price, $2.50. 


Tue Century Ov., New York. 
EDUCATION. 
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or Boys Home School, Rey. 8.L. 8t1ver, A.M, Prin, 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, 
Situated on Chelten Hills, afew miles from Phila- 
delphia. The sixteenth annual session begins Sep- 
tember ith. Fine buildings. extensive groun 
= nesium. Toilitary drill, Boys prepared for col. 
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HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospeet St., Cleveland, O- 
Reopens Sept. 28d, 1886. 
Principals: Miss A. MITTLEBERGER, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
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ments to [. T, TALBOT, M. D., Dean. 
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Religious Iutelligence. 


THE POPE AND THE JESUITS. 


Tue Papal Brief confirming the Jesuits in 
all their privileges as an order of the Roman 
Churcb, of which they were deprived by 
the Brief of Pope Clement XIV in 1773, and 
which have been restored by the several 
pontiffs of the present century, is regarded 
as a very grave matter in European politics, 
especially in Italy and Germany. There 
are, however, various interpretations of the 
Pope’s action. Many accept it as an evi- 
dence that Leo XIII has given up bis con- 
test with the reactionary element of the 
Church, and will reign hereafter as a re- 
actionary pontiff. And this means, of 
course, a renewal of the strife with civil 
powers which characterized the pontificate 
of Pius IX. Ovhers believe that Leo is the 
victim of influences and circumstances 
which he could not control, and that his 
assent to the Brief commending of the hated 
Order was a forced assent. Another ex- 
planation is that the Pope has neither 
changed his policy, nor been constrained, 
but has simply praised the Society of Jesus 
as he would praise as ocoasion de- 
mands it the other Orders of the 
Church as a matter of justice to an active 
and useful body of men, intending by the 
action neither to approve their peculiar 
views nor to make war on their account 
with civil governments. 

The occasion of the iseue of the Brief 
is the preparation of a new edition 
of the work, ‘ Jnstitutum  Societaa 
Jesus,” by Father Anderledy, Vicar- 
General of the Society, who desired to 
incorporate in it the approval of Leo, 
with the other apostolic letters granted to 
the Society, and do bave certain privileges 
the term of which will soon expire, re- 
newed. The Brief, which is dated 
July 13th, and which bas not yet beev pub- 
lished in this country, begins by an expres- 
sion of sorrow for all the wrongs and losses 
inflicted on the Orders of Regulars which 
have done so much to promote learning, 
and religion, and the salvation of souls, 
and the well-being of civil society. The 
Pope then goes on to approve all the apos- 
tolic letters granted to the Society by bis 
predecessors from Paul III to the present 
time, and toconfirm all the privileges, im- 
munities, exemptions and indulgences con- 
ferred by them either directly or indirectly, 
except in so far as they may conflict with de- 
cisions of the Council of Trent, or the con- 
stitutions of the Apostolic See. This con- 
firmation is to be full and firm and valid, 
notwithstanding tho Brief of Clement 
XIV, 1773, ‘‘and whatever else, however 
deserving of special and individual. men- 
tion and derogation that makes to the con- 
trary effect, all and singular of which 
we specially and expressly repeal.” The 
Brief closes with the following tribute to 
the Society and the customary apostolic 
benediction: 

‘* Let then these, our Letters, bear witness to 
the love which we have ever felt and feel toward 
the illustrious Society of Jesus, so devoted to our 
predecessors and to ourselves, the fertile mother 
of men distinguished for sanctity and wisdom, 
the support of solid and sound learning ; this 
Society, which while suffering grievous persecu- 
tion for justice sake has never ceased to toil in 
cultivating the vineyard of our Lord with bold- 
ness and cheerfulness. Let this well-deserving 
Society of Jesus, 0 much commended by the 
Council of ‘Trent, and honored with such fre- 
quent praises by our predecessors in the midat 
of the endeavors of wicked men against the 
Church of Jesus Christ goon in the way it has 
chosen, to the greater glory of God and the 
greater salvation of souls; let it go on in the 
work of ite missions, leading and recalling in- 
fidels and beretics to the light of truth, training 
up youth in Obristian virtue and sound learn- 
ing, following the Angelic Doctor when teaching 
philosophical and theological science,” 

The Brief of Clement XIV whose decrees 
against the Society Leo expressly repeals, 
was a very formidable document. It 
charged the Jesuits whose cardinal prinei- 
ple is obedience, with defying their own 
constitution forbidding meddling in pol- 
itics, conforming to heathen usages in the 
East, causing persecutions against the 
Church, and provoking quarrels to the ruin 
of souls. For these and other reasons they 





tries had asked that the Society be dis- 
s.lved. The terms of suppression were 
absolute; but they were not obeyed, for 
after ineffectual attempts at resistance 
many withdrew to Russia and Prussia 
which had non-Catholic sovereigns, and 
kept the Order in existence, holding that 
no papal bull is binding in a state whose 
sovereign has not approved it and ordered 
its publication and execu ion. It is also 
claimed that Clement was well pleased to 
have his Brief evaded in this way, having, 
in compliance with thethreats of Spain and 
Portugal, affixed his signature to the docu- 
ment with great repugnance. However this 
may be, the organization was perpetuated, 
and in 1801 Pius VII gave it countenance 
in North Prussia, and in 1804 in the two 
Sicilies, revokin g the Brief of Clement in 
1814, without censure of his predecessor 
or vindication of the Jesuits against his 
seriouscharges. It was favored by Leo 
XIL, Gregory XVI,and Pius 1X, becoming, 
under the patronage ,of the latter, the 
chief educational forcein Rome. 

The Jesuits have been expelled from 
France repeatedly, as well as from Spain, 
Holland, Kussia, Switzerland, Prussia, 
Mexico and other countries. They are still 
excluded from France by the decrees of 
1880, and from Prussia by the Falk laws of 
1872, though not a few, it is said, have 
quietly found their way back into France. 

The Papal Brief has given, it appears, 
great concern to the Italian Government. 
The Minister of Public Worship, Signor 
Tajani, has issued a circular, says the 
Roman correspondent of the Buston Pilot, 
to the prefects and royal procurators 
throughout the kingdom, asking for de- 
tailed information concerning the Jesuits 
in the various provinces. He wants to 
know how many there are in each province, 
how and where they assemble, what houses 
they visit, what works they direct, es- 
pecially in regard to education, what are 
their relations with the local Catholic press, 
where they have established their novi- 
tiates and how many novices they bave, 
and such like. The ministerial journals 
hint at the necessity of new laws concern- 
ing the right of association, and it is prob- 
able that such churches as are under royal 
patronage will be guarded against Jesuit 
connections or influence. Whether the 
Pope intends to reverse his liberal and 
friendly policy toward the Quirinal is by 
no means clear, The Roman correspondent 
of the London 7imes seems to assume that 
he does. Ile says: 


‘That the Church is not only girding itself 
up for a conflict, but has a faith in victory, is 
clear from the display of its activity in direc- 
tions in which caution and non-obtrusiveness 
were wiser; the purchase in the most glaring 
publicity of new properties by the Jesuits and 
other religious orders; the establishment of 
conventual houses in Rome to an extent which 
is hardly equaled by that of the period before 
the Italian Government came here; the embit- 
tering of the education question in all the king- 
dom, and the evident belief that the Govern- 
ment, owing to its political complications, will 
not venture to attack the Church, although it 
may understand that the Church, on the other 
hand, 18 ready to combine with any enemy for 
the destruction of the Kingdom of Italy,” 


The Liberal press of Germany discuss, 
with a great deal of interest, the possible 
consequences of the Pope’s action, 
The Cologne Gazette calls attention to 
the fact that the Jesuits, according to 
careful computaton, have more money 
than all the Rothschild houses com- 
bined; and earned a very large sum 
when the Berlin-Hamburg railroad was 
sold to the Government. The North Ger- 
man Gazette, Bismarck’s organ, declares 
the recalling of the Jesuits cannut be 
thought of. While the liberal and conserv- 
ative Protestant papers are much divided 
on the Von Hammerstein resolutions in favor 
of more liberty to the Evangelicals,the pa- 
pers of the faction are one on the Jesuit 
question, The former base their opposi- 
tion on political grounds, the latter more on 
the old but true saying; ‘‘ Si cum Jesuitis 
non cum Jesu itis.” 

Toe German Catholic press, however, is, 
with one voice, demanding from the Goy- 
ernment the restoration of the Jesuits to 
their possessions and the legal status.” At 
the recent, National Catholic Congress, 
which is now held annually, and which al- 
ways manages to stir up considerable dust 





in the theological and the political arenas, 
loud and decided expression was given to 
this demand in the address of their princi- 
pal speaker, Dr. Windhorst, of Meppen, the 
leader of the center or Catholic party in 
both the Prussian Parliament and the Ger- 
man Reichstag. 


CLOSE OF THE CANADA METHO- 
DIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 








TurovuGn extreme pressure of business the 
close of the Conference was delayed several days 
beyond the anticipated time. The business was 
chiefly of a routine character. Among the items 
of public interest were the election of a Superin- 
tendent of Missions for Manitoba and the north- 
west territories, to select strategic positions and 
plant missions throughout that vast area, This 
honor fell upon the Rev. James Woodsworth, of 
Brandon, Man. 

The following are the fraternal delegates to 
other churches: The Rev, Dr. Stewart, Theolog- 
ical Professor at Sackville, N. B., delegate to the 
Methodist Conferences in Great Britain; the 
Rev. E. A. Stafford, of Toronto, delegate to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States ; the Rev. Dr. Stone, Assoviate Editor of 
the Guardian, delegate of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. 

A practical illustration of Christian unity and 
fraternity was the consummation of an arrange- 
ment by which the Methodist Church of Canada 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States might jointly man and maintain a 
theolugical college for the training of native 
Japaness at Tokio, Japan, Each Church is to 
support its own professors, but they are to lec- 
ture jointly for the benefit of the students be- 
longing to both Churches. 

A case of some interest was that affecting an 
administration of discipline in New Brunswick. 
A minister was undergoing trial for alleged im- 
morality before his Conference, when the Su- 
preme Court of the province issued an injunc- 
tion restraining the Conference from further 
proceedings till the Civil Court had pronounced 
on thecase. As this affects an important prin- 
ciple, the right of a church to administer its own 
discipline, a committee was appointed to watch 
the proceedings, and guard that right. 

A striking exemplification of the growing 
tendency toward Christian unity and co-opera- 
tion was the adoption of the principle for a plan 
to consolidate certain missions on ground occu, 
pied jointly by the Presbyterian Church and the 
Methodist Church, The need for this arises 
chiefly in the Province of Quebec, where there 
are many places with a small Protestant popula- 
tion, yet with two or more Protestant churches, 
which cannot be maintaiaed without miesionary 
grants. It is proposed that where it is mutually 
agreeable the Methodist and Presbyterian con- 
gregations be consolidated, to be placed under 
the charge of whichever of the churches may 
locally be the stronger. The principle of the 
proposition was adopted by the Conference, and 
a commission appointed to carry out, where 
practicable, the plan of consolidation, This will 
doubtless save a considerable amount of mis- 
sionary money, and promote Christian co-opera- 
tion in many neighborhoods where there is now 
weakness or rivalry. 

Aplan of church extension in the northwest 
was adopted, to which a donation of $10,000 by 
Mr. Aylsworth for a church and parsonage 
building fund was promised. 

Mr. Mulock, the Vice-Chancellor of Toronto 
University, whose generous donation of $5,000 
to Victoria College for federation I referred to in 
a former communication is, I find, a Presby- 
terian, and not an Anglican, as I then stated, 

The Conference adjourned on the 22d, after a 
busy session of three weeks and one day, to as- 
semble in the city of Montreal, on Sept. 10th, 
1890. 





Tne twelfth meeting of the National Unitarian 
Conference was held last week at Saratoga under 
the presidency of Mr, Justice Miller, of the 
United States Supreme Court, The program 
called for a dozen papers, four on the general 
subject of ‘‘ The Relation of Religious and Sci- 
entific Thought at the Present Day,” four on 
“* Religion in its Relation to Labor and Capital,” 
and four on “Religion and Music.” The report 
of the Council called attention to the question 
of a Unitarian liturgy, which has been discussed 
to some extent in previous Conferences. The 
Council thinks the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association will appoint a committee 
to prepare ‘‘some book of common prayer‘or some 
liturgical service by which it is claimed our 
order of worship may be enriched. It is per- 
haps,” adds the report, “‘ the most hazardous step 
our body has ever taken. Of course, it will be a 
work of several years, even for the most tenta- 
tive ‘form. If such a service ever appears, it 
will probably be many years more before any 
considerable body of our older churches, which 
have the traditions of Puritanism still strong 
within their walle, will adopt it ; and it would be 
a matter of centuries before any such service 





could have those real merits by which a liturgy 
commends itself to a worshiping congregation.’ 
The Council even ventures to point out some 
objections to a liturgy: 4 

“No one need suppose tnat here is any panacea 
for lifeless churches, or aby seed »y which waste 
places of materialism can spring into spirituai 
freshness, Or by which pulpit services can be made 
easy and interesting. If there 1s one fact more 
apparent than any other in ecclesiastical bistory, it 
is that liturgies have marked the decay of spiritual 
life.” 


+++-It is said that the Holy Inquisition has 
promulgated a decree threatening with the 
severest discipline of the Church those magis- 
trates and officers of state in France who shall 
venture to apply the law of divorce passed eigh- 
teen months ago by the French Parliament. 


...-The Centra! Association of Free Baptists 
of New York has adopted, unanimously, resoiu- 
tions favoriug union between the Free Baptists 
and the Christians of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. The New York State Associa- 
tion will act upon the resolutions this week. 


Missions, 


Tue sad intelligence comes from London by 
cable that the young King of Uganda has put 
to death all the converts of the Protestant and 
Catholic missions, and that the missionaries are 
in great peril. The King is more cruel than his 
father even, who had intervals of friendliness, 
and who never proceeded to extremities in his 
worst moments. The mission of the Church 
Society had prospered greatly in the past two or 
three years, notwithstanding the great difficul- 
ties the missionaries labored under, and many 
converts had been wov, among them members of 
the royal family. Quite a number of boys had 
been taught to read and in industrial arts, and a 
flourishing community might soon have been 
gathered in, Rubaga, if the King had been toler- 
aut. The last published letter from the mission- 
aries of the Church Society bears date January 
Sist last. It was from the Rev. R. P. Ashe, and 
shows how the knowledge of Christianity was 
spreading among the people. A page of the 
King’s had brought about the conversion of his 
mother, grandmother and little sister, and they 
had been r3ceived into a company presided over 
by one Zacheria, A chief was in charge of an- 
other company. There were also several other 
teachers who were working very quietly. The 
missionaries dared not bring the converts to- 
gether. On the 17th, hewever, a company of 
forty-two had communed. At that moment the 
King was inclined to be gracious, and bad given 
Mr. Mackay two loads of cowries. 








-..-The Church Missionary Society has had a 
good deal of trouble recently with Metiakatla 
mission in British Columbia, just south of 
Alaska. Mr, Duncan, who has been laboring 
as a lay missionary agent of the Society 
among the tribes speaking the Tshimean lan- 
guage, upwards of twenty-eight years, has, it 
appears, refused persistently to have the Lurd’s 
Supper administered to the six hundred con- 
vertswhomhe hasChristianized andl civilized, 
or to translate any[portion of the Scriptures into 
the Tshimean, contending that it is better that 
the mission should remain alay mission,and that 
he dare not make the translation, although, as 
the.Society’s agents point out, he has been teach- 
ing in that language all these years, Finding 
Mr. Duncan firm in his attitude, the Society has 
disconnected him from the mission, but al\ 
the Indians save a hundred cling to him, and 
at his instigation, it is said, claim most of 
the property. He has great power over the 
Indians. The Society hopes in time to be able 
to reorganize the mission, 


....-Ameeting was recently held at the Downs 
Chapel, Clapton, to commend to God seven 
missionaries who were to sail on the next day for 
the Congo under the auspices of the English 
Baptist Missionary Society. Of the party 
only one had been out previously, Among the 
new missionaries was R. H. C, Graham, a grand- 
son of Dr, Alexander Carson, of notoriety in the 
Baptistic controversies of fifty years #g0. 


.-«-The death is reported of another of the 
members of the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, the Rev. C. 8. Pollard, at Mozambique. 
This new logs follows within seven months on 
the deaths of Mr. Winckley, the Revs. C. 8. B. 
Riddell, J. 8. C, Wood, and the illness of the 
Rev. W. P. Johnsou, 


....The Chinese Government has very promptly 
paid $10,000 to the Canada Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in Formosa for property destroyed in the 
Franco-Chinese War. The mission now has 38 
stations with 1,278 converts, all the result of 
fourteen yeers labor. 


....There were about 3,000 baptisms of adults 
in connection with the missions of the Church 
Missionary Society last year, of which 1,680 were 
in India, 


...-The American Board announces the total 
receipts of the year from donations and legacies 
at $491,439, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 10TH. 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE.—Joun xviii, 28-40. 


Nores.—Since the last lesson Jesus has been 
examined in the house of Annas, and then be- 
fore the Sanhedrim in the house of Caiaphas, 
with the accompanying events of the deniai of 
Peter. The Sanhedrim has decided that he 
should be put to death. But the Jewish court 
has not the power of death, and so they take him 
to the Roman Governor. “+ Into the palace.” 
—The word is pretorium. This is the govern- 
or’s headquarters, a great combination of courts 
and prison and audience rooms and soldiers and 
servants’ quarters, Within the enclosure is a 
large court, which is open, like the street which 
leads into it, and in this court the Jews stayed, 
but did not step into the hall, or audience room, 
for fear of touching leavened bread.———“ It 
was early.” —A little before sunrise.———‘‘ Pi- 
late therefore went out to them.”—To the door of 
the audience room opening on the open court, 
“¢ What accusation ? *—Here Pilate did his 
full duty, as he was obliged to know the com- 
plaint,—-——“ If this man were not an evil-doer.” 
—They tried to dodge the answer by say- 
ing that they had tried him, but 
without specifying his offense.-———‘ Judge 
him according to your law.”—That is, If you 
have no offense against Roman law to urge, then 
do what you have a right to do under your own 
law. Then, as now in the East, the ordinary au- 
thority to keep order is with, not a purely civil, 
but an ecclesiastical power. Armenians, Greeks, 
etc., all have their own officers, and are treated as 
separate nationalities. “It is not lawful for 
us,” ete.-—-And yet they did not always shrink 
from taking the responsibility. But Christ was to 
die by crucifixion, under Roman law, and not by 
stoning, a Jewish penalty. * By whal man- 
ner of death.” —Cruzifixion, John xii, 32,-—— 
* Art thou the Bing of the Jews ?”—Pilate having 
refused to proceed to put to death under Jewish 
law, the Jews charged Jesus with claiming roy- 
alty, as is stated, Luke xxiii, 2, but omitted 
here, So Pilate proceeds to test this charge by 
asking Jesus to plead to it.———“ Sayest thou 
this of tryself?”—A king in Pilate’s sense would 
be one thing; in the Jewish sense another, So 
Christ wants to know whether he is to plead to a 
charge of rebellion against Roman law.——— 
“Am I a Jew?” —Pilate denies that he has any 
interest in originating the charge, and implies 
that he only cares for infractions of Roman law. 
So Jesus pleads not guilty, saying that his style 
of being a king is not one that affects the Ro- 
man sway ; and he proves it by showing that bis 
servants do not fight,———‘*‘ Art thou a king, 
then?” —That is, What sort of a king are you 
then? What do you mean? Christ answers by 
saying that he is a king because he is an author- 
itative expounder of truth.———“ What is 
truth?” —Pilate asks with somescorn, as if Jesus 
was & philosopher who had a craze on this subject 
which no one could explain.———*“ Barabbas 
was a robber.” —We know nothing more of him. 
He was an outlaw, engaged in an insurrection. 
Luke xxxiii, 19, 

Instruction.—The most astonishing fact is 
brought to our notice in this lesson that a man 
may be too religious tocommita trifling breach 
of formal requirement, and yet not be too re- 
ligious to commit murder, But the world is full 
of such people, They will select their own things 
to be conscientious about, and imagine that 
gives them liberty to be great offenders in other 
things. The Sicilian brigands will rob and kill 
you with no compunction, but they will not omit 
a prayer to the Virgin. Aman will go on month 
after month robbing a corporation, and be very 
strict all the time not to fail going to the prayer- 
meeting or Sunday-school. 

Outward purification is of no account except 
as atype of inward cleansing. In keeping the 
passover God told the Jews to be physically 
pure, but all he cared for that was to teach them 
they must be spiritually pure. Clean clothes 
and a washed face are desirable when we goto 
church, but the chief thing is a heart right with 
God. David says it is he who has “clean hands 
and a pure heart” that shall abide in God’s tab- 

ernacle, 

Try and keep the proper proportion of duties. 
Christ was very particular about that, so par- 
ticular that the Jews charged him with breaking 
the law on ceremonial things in his anxiety to 
show that loveof God and man and keeping the 
spirit rather than the letter of the command. 
ments is the great duty, 

. ne of the world is stronger than 
wisi of the world, Tyrants must give 
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News of the Week, 


FOREIGN. 


GENERAL KaviBars, the bearer of the Rus- 
sian ultimatum to Bulgaria, has arrived at So- 
tia. He has declared that the, acceptance 
of the ultimatum will alone restore good rela- 
tions between Bulgaria and Russia. He de- 
mands the immediate raising of the state of 
siege in Bulgaria, the liberation of all political 
prisoners and the indefinite postponement of 
the elections for members of the National As- 
sembly. However, there are no signs of flinch- 
ing on the part of the regency ; on the contrary, 
the anti-Russian feeling increases daily. Itis 
expected that if the Bulgarian Government does 
not comply with Russia’s demands Genera, 
Kaulbars will immediately return to St. Peters- 
burg. The assertion is made in political circles 
that the Grand Sobranje will elect King Charles 
of Rumania Prince of Bulgaria, in reward for 
Rumapia’s recent friendly attitude. The elec- 
tion of King Charles will, it is thought, be 
agreeable t» Servia because it will be calculated 
to realize the formation of a Balkans Federa- 
tion, Itis further asserted that if the powers 
do not accept King Charles, Aleko Pasha, or one 
of the Orleans Princes, or, as a final resort, the 
Russian General, Ignatieff, will be proposed. 
The state of siege will be raised on the 2d day 
of October go that the elections may be held. 
Prince Bismarck’s organ, the North German 
Gazette, commenting on the attitude of the Aus- 
trian press toward the Bulgarian situation says: 

“We think that the Austrian press betray an ex- 
traordinary desire to destroy the peace between 
Germany and Austria, the only two European 
nations bound together by honorable alliance. The 
article in the Vienna and Pesth papers will not turn 
German policy aside from its course any more than 
did similar articles published in Germany, and 
which have now disappeared from the surface of 
politics, because of existing treaties. Germany’s 
sympathy and interest dictate her present policy, 
It is fortunate for both nations that the existence of 
international treaties does not depend upon news- 
paper editors, nor upon parliamgntary disputants 
who in their speeches use all kinds of pretexts for 
moral exasperation. Germany’s foreign relations 
and the stipulations of her existing treaties rest on 
a firm basis, which has procured the well-considered 
sanction of the sovereigns of the countries con- 
cerned.” 





Lord Iddesleigh, British Foreign Secretary, is 
trying to effect a rapprochment between Servia, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, and hopes that 
Austria will favor such an alliance, the forma- 
tion of which is considered possible owing to the 
necessity of uniting against a common invader, 
It is thought the only serious difficulty will be to 
induce Greece to join thealliance. The Russian 
agent at Sofia has withdrawn from deposit the 
funds of the agency, amounting upward of 
1,000,000 francs. The Government has sent 
Medjid Pasha, the Turkish delegate, to Con- 
stantinople to ask Turkey to intervene if Russia 
occupies Bulgaria, The cable dispatches of 
Monday last say: The topic of conversation in 
Russian military and naval circles isthe pros- 
pect of an important campaign in the spring of 
1887. General Kaulbars intimated to the Pre- 
fect deputed by the Government to greet him 
officially at Sofia that unless Russia’s demands 
were obeyed he would leave Bulgaria, and the 
occupation of the country would follow. The 
credentials of General Kaulbars are 
addressed simply to ‘Monsieur Natche- 
vitz” as an indication that Russia does 
not recognize the Bulgarian Government, 
Premier Kilnoky, of Austrie, wishes to resign. 
The Emperor expresses continued confidence in 
the Premier, and declines to accept his resigna- 
tion. Turkey’s agents abroad report that the 
peace of Europe is endangered by the present 
temper of the English and Austrian cabinets 
against Russia. The Turkish War Deparment 
contemplates equipping and drilling 60,000 Kur- 
dish horsemen in the same manner that the 
Russian Cossacks are equipped and drilled, 


...-A vote was taken on Parnell’s Land Bill, 
in Parliament, and it was rejected by a vote of 
297 to 202. In the course of the discussion be- 
fore division Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said the 
position of affairs in Ireland was such that the 
Government might be obliged to ask Parliament 
to deal with the question earlier than usual, but 
the Government would not buy peace by doing 
injustice by blackmail, This has been inter- 
preted as an indication that Parliament will 
soon be summoned to pass a coercion bill. Par- 
liament was prorogued on the 25th till Novem- 
ber llth. The Queen’s speech has the following 
with reference to Irish affairs: 

“T have directed the issue of a commission to in- 
quire into the circumstances which appear to have 
prevented the anticipated operation of the recent 
acts dealing with the tenure and the purchase of 
land in Ireland.” 


.-..-A communication from the French Gov- 
ernment has been received at the Vatican to-day, 
stating that, in view of the decision of the Pope 
to postpone the sending of a Nuncio to China, 
France will respect the concordat and will main- 
tain the public worship budget on the present 
basis, 





DOMESTIO, 


The Third Party has nominated W. T. Ward- 
well, treasurer of the Devoe Oil Company, for 
Mayor of the City of New York. The Labor 
Party have nominated Henry George for the 
same office. The following is part of the plat- 
form adopted : 


“The delegates of the trade and labor organiza- 
tions of the city of New York, in conference as- 
sembled, make this declaration : 

** Holding that the corruptions of government and 
the impoverishment of labor result. from neglect of 
the self-evident truths proclaimed by the founders 
of this Republic, that all men are created equal and 
are endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights, we aim at the abolition of the system which 
compels men to pay their fellow creatures for the 
use of God’s gifts to all, and permits monopolizers 
to deprive labor of natural opportunities for em- 
ployment, thus filling the land with tramps and 
paupers, and bringing about an unnatural compe- 
tition which tends to reduce wages to starvation 
rates, and to make the wealth-producer the in- 
dustrial slave of those who grow rich by his toil. 

* Holding, moreover, that the advantages arising 
from social growth and improvement belong to 
society at large, we aim at the abolition of the sys- 
tem which makes such beneficent inventions as the 
railroad and telegraph a means for the oppression 
of the people and the aggrandizement of an aristoc- 
racy of wealth and power. We declare the true 
purposes of Government to be the maintenance of 
that sacred right of property which gives to every 
one opportunity to employ his labor, and security 
that he shall enjoy its fruits; to prevent the strong 
from oppressing the weak, and the unscrupulous 
from robbing the honest, and to do, for the equal 
benefit of all, such things as can be better done by 
organized society than by individuals; and we aim 
at the abolition of all laws which give to any class 
of citizens advantages either Judicial, anancial, in- 
dustrial, or political that are not equally shared by 
all others. 

** We declare the crowding of 80 many of our peo- 
ple into narrow tenements at enormous rents, while 
half the area of the city is yet unbuilt upon, to be a 
scandalous evil, and that, to remedy this state of 
things, all taxes on buildings and improvements 
should be abolished, 60 that no fine shall be put 
upon the employment of labor in increasing living 
accommodations ; and that taxes should be levied 
on land irrespective of improvements, so that those 
who are now holding land vacant shall be compelled 
either to build on it themselves, or to give up the 
and to those who wiil. 

“ We declare, furthermore, that the enormous 
value which the presence of a million and a half 
of people gives to the land of this city belongs prop- 
erly to the whole community; that it should not go 
to the enrichment of individuals or corporations, 
but should be taken in taxation and applied to the 
improvement and beautifying of the city, to the 
promotion of the health, comfort, education and 
recreation of its people, and to the providing of 
means of transit commensurate with the needs of a 
great metropolis. We also declare that existing 
means of transit should not be left in the hands of 
corporations, which, while gaining enormous prof- 
its from the growth of population, oppress their 
employés and provoke strikes that interrupt travel 
and imperil the public peace, but should by lawful 
process be assumed by the city and operated for 
public benefit. 

“To clear the way for such reforms as are impos- 
sible without it, we favor a Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and since the ballot is the only method by 
which in our Republic the redress of political and 
social grievance is to be sought, we especially call 
for such changes in our elective methods as shalj 
lessen the need of money in elections, discourage 
bribery and prevent intimidation,” 


....The Republicans of Minnesota have nom- 
inated A. R. McGill for Governor. The plat- 
form favors the building of a soldiers’ home ; ap- 
proves a resolution passed at the Grand Army 
encampment in San Francisco favoring pensions 
to disabled soldiers; pledges the Republican 
Party to secure laws prohibiting the further use 
of watered stock; to amend the tax law so that 
taxpayers shall not lose property through errors 
of officers ; urges that railroad companies shall 
be barred from furnishing passes to the legis- 
lature; demands a law for doing municipal 
work by the day and not by contract; declares 
that women should have the same pay as men 
for the same labor, and that children under 
twelve should be prevented from working in 
mines. Prison labor is opposed as inimical to the 
equality of all men. Arbitration is defended 
and legislation favored to renew the free coin- 
age of silver. The reduction of freight and 
passenger rates begun under the Republican 
Party should be continued and such charges 
should be limited to a fair compensation. The 
state should usea portion of the income from 
the school fund to purchase school books for 
use in the public schools of the state. The res- 


olutions favor proper laws for damages in 
case of injuries to employés, favor a revision of 
the tariff so that taxation on the necessaries of 
life may be reduced, andis strong for Civil Ser- 
vice reform, 


.-»-The Northwest Indian Commission, which 
has been treating with Chippewa bands for re- 
moval to the White Earth Reservation has se- 
cured treaties with the Leech Lake, Cross Lake, 
Winnebagoshish and White Oak Point bands. 

cede their lands to be sold for a civilization 
fund, and agree to remove to White Earth, the 
Government to establish with a house, stock, 
and im ts each head of a family on 160 
acres of land; each whoa the 
head of a family, to have 
eighteen, forty acres; aleo each 








forty acres, and each unborn child to have forty 
aeres. The ceded lands are to be sold—the tim- 
t agricultural in 160 acres— 
to the highest bidder in sealed 8. This 
work, if Congress ratifies it, wipe out all the 
vast indian reservations north of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, exeept the White and 
will open more than 3,000 square miles of land 
to settlement, 


. .-The President will not issue invitations on 
behalf of this Government to French citizens 
asking their attendance at the inaugural cere- 
monies of the statue of Liberty to take place in 
New York in October. The invitations to citi- 
zens of France will be extended in the name and 
by the direction of the American Committee, 
under whose contro! the estal has been 
erected, and the statue placed in position. These 
invitations will be presented in France through 
United States Minister McLane. The President 
will give the American Committee all the aid 
possible to make the inauguration impressive 
and successful, but will keep within the law 
upon the subject as passed by Congress, which 
makes no mention of invitations to any one. 
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Tue Christian has his object of faith and 
the physicist his. Both believe in what 
they have never seen. Both have good 
evidence, because they see phenomena that 
can be explained only through the object 
of their faith. TheChristian believes in the 
infloitely great, in God. The physicist be- 
lieves in theinfinitely small, the atom. No 
man hath seen God at any time, No man 
hath seen an atom atany time. But both 
exist. 

The most important of the opening ad- 
dresses before the British Association was 
that of William Crookes, President of the 
Chemical Section, on Atoms, or shall we 
say, on the sub-division and composition of 
atoms? Chemistry has gone back and 
borrowed a leaf from the studies of the 
medieval alchemists. Chemists and alchem- 
ists are not so very far apart. The alchem- 
ists tried to transmute the baser metals into 
gold. The most modern chemistry tells us 
that the metals and other so-called elements 
are not elemental at all, but are complex 
substances, made up in Nature’s laboratory, 
and that their dissociation is conceivable 
and may one day be possible. The most 
interesting and important problem now be- 
fore the chemist is to discover what 
elements are made of and how compounded. 
A long step has been taken by Mr. Crookes, 
who has actually separated one element, 
didymium, into several component parts, 
having variant though similar qualities. 

The latest views about the constitution 
of atoms may be briefly summarized, 
though in doing it we entirely omit all dis- 
cussion as to whether the atom is a solid, 
impenetrable body, or whether it is, as 
Thomson suggests, a vortex ina fluid; a 
theory which would seem to require us 
only to seek the ultimate atom in the com- 
position of the stream of the vortex. 
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It is supposed that there wasa very early 
period in the history of the solar system and 
of other systems, when there was,under con- 
ditions of inconceivable heat,only one kind 
of matter in existence. We can hardly 
call it atomic, in that primal period in the 
history of the solar system, when the earl- 
iest fire-mist had not yet separated into sun 
and planets. At last, however, a time came 
when the process of cooling had gone on 
far enough, when the first of all atoms 
could be segregated from the world-stuff. 
That atom, or element was of the simplest 
nature. We will suppose it to be hydrogen, 
the simplest atom known,or‘‘helium,”a con- 
jectural atom still simpler than hydrogen, 
which there is evidence to prove exists in 
the sun. The cooler outside of the sun 
contains many familiar elements; but 
spectrum analysis shows that the mat- 
ter which pours out from the center in 
great sun-bursts consists wholly of hy- 
drogen and the yet simpler substance 
‘*helium.” After these two elements, as 
the cooliag goes on, the other elements, 
each at its own temperature, could be 
formed, each being heavier and more com- 
plex,and having a larger combining weight, 
until we reach uranium, with a combining 
weight of 240. 

Euch element has its special properties, 
chief among which are its combining or 
atomic weight and its magnetic quality. 
Now these elements betray a tendency toa 
regular rise in their atomic weight from 
one to another. Thus all but one or two 
are probably exict multiples of hydrogen, 
and these few are multiples of half of hydre- 
gen, which may be the combining weight 
of helium. Five similar elements have the 
numbers 28,73, 118, 163, and 208, separated 
from each other by identical intervals of 45. 
It would seem as if the clements increased 
their atomic weights by groups of seven, 
three of which are paramagnetic, the three 
next diamagnetic, and the last neutral. 
Those occupying related places are similar 
in quality. All this regularity of group- 
ing in the order of weights indicates a 
growth of composition. All these elements 
can be explained as compounded in various 
proportions, of hydrogen, carbon, and a 
third element whose atomic weight shall 
be minus two. The suggestion of an ele- 
ment which, iastead ofhaving weight, re- 
sists weight, is a startling one, but it may 
be that the luminiferous ether is such an 
clement. 

Another proof that so-called elements, or 
atoms, are composite is found in the way 
many of the rarer ones occuria nature. 
Thus nickel and cobalt are very much alike 
and have no tendency to combine, and, if 
furmed independently, there would be very 
little likelihood of their being found t»- 
gether; and yet these two quite rare ele- 
ments are always found together, asif the 
circumstances which favored the produc. 
tion of the one favored that of the other. 
Still more remarkably is this true of even 
rarer substances which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish, as iridium, osmium and plati_ 
num; and ruthenium, rhodium and palla- 
dium. An even more remarkable case is 
that of the extremely rare earthy metals, 
such as yttrium, samarium, holmium, er- 
bium, thulium, ytterbium, etc., which are 
found together in certain very rare miner- 
als, discovered only in a few localities, 
They must have been formed severally from 
some common material placed in circum- 
stances nearly identical. 

Another new point, lately brought out, is 
the fact that the elemental atoms are not 
just alike. Thus, yttrium and didymium 
can each be split up into divisions, having a 
somewhat different spectrum and atomic 
weight. One atom of yttrium is: heavier than 
another. Its atomic constitution gives dif- 
ferent lines in the spectrum. It must be 
compound. There is one substance in the 
sun, helium, which gives but a single line. 
Hydrogen, with its low atomic weight and 
presumably simple composition, gives but 
three or four; while the elements with a 
high atomic weight give scores or hun- 
dreds. 

Other lines of proof conspire to the same 
result—that the ‘‘elements” are not elements 
at all, but are compound bodies. Each new 
element discovered falls into its exact 
vacant space in the order of atomic weights. 
The elements, as radicals, act precisely like 
the so-called compound radicals of the 





hydro-carbon group. The power of ele- 
ments of absorbing different quantities of 
electricity, so that the types of monatomic, 
diatomic, triatomic and tetratomic are fixed, 
points in the same direction, so that chem- 
ists may now assert with much faith that 
they are beginning to grasp and com- 
prehend the infinitely small which forever 
will transcend their sight. They are be- 
ginning to understand what are these 
atoms, ‘‘ built up from one another,” says 
Dr. Gladstone, ‘‘ according to some general 
plan,” and which Herschel and Clerk-Max- 
well say bear the impress of ‘‘ manufactured 
articles.” Here is room for scientific faith 
which has its analogy to religious faith. 

And what shall we say to the speculation 
that there are elements with negative atomic 
weights, a sort of spiritual state of matter, 
matter behind the looking glass, which 
contradicts our notions of material quality ? 
Are electricity and ether such substances? 
Is there a spiritual body? 





THE OCCASION OF BACKSLIDING. 


Tne cause of backsliding is not far to 
see. Compassed about as we are with 
many infirmities of the flesh, even with the 
flesh itself, ‘‘which lusteth against the 
Spirit, and is contrary to it,” not to speak 
of the ever-present and persistent activity 
of the great enemy who, with many wiles, is 
evermore seeking to ensnare unwary Chrie- 
tian souls, we may readily point out the 
cause of backsliding. However, it is not 
so much the cause as the occasion which 
concerns us. For, if we give no occasion to 
the flesh and the Devil, they are powerless 
against us even in our weakness. For, if 
we walk inthe Spirit, we need not fulfill the 
lusts of the flesh ; and,if we resist the Devil, 
steadfast in the faith, even he will flee from 

+. 
us, 

Backsliding begins in the life of any 
Christian as soon as he ceases to grow in 
grace or in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Our life is in the course of 
this world; and, the instant we give over the 
upward and forward movement, that mo- 
ment the current begins to carry us down- 
ward. At first it may not be perceptible; 
the dead point must be overcome; but 
thence afterward the backward movement 
is sure to be rapid and strong. Let that 
Christian fear for his spiritual welfare the 
moment he gives over regular communica- 
tion with God by means of the Word of 
God and prayer. The temptation to relax 
in both these exercises is very great, ex- 
cept in the case of those who have gotten 
into the love of the Word and into the de- 
light of prayer. Few Christians are aware 
of the peril they expose themselves to 
spiritually, when they find that prayer 
has ceased to be an habituul exercise with 
them, and that the Word of God has ceased 
to have a daily place in their thoughts and 
meditations. It is very easy to give over 
Bible reading; more easy than to cease to 
pray; but one will rot long cuntinue ia 
prayer after he bas ceased to read his 
Bible. God speaks to us through his Word, 
and we speak to God by prayer. It follows 
that communion between the soul and God 
is mutual. It is difficult to keep up con- 
versation with an earthly friend who never 
speaks a word in return to us. It is equally 
difficult to continue spiritual conversation 
with God if we refuse to allow him to 
speak back to us. Indeed, we must give God 
the lead in communion, else will we fail in 
matter of communion, and our desires and 
delights will cease in the Godward direc- 
tion. 

This danger is all the more subtle for the 
reason that a form of prayer may be main- 
tained without there being any communion 
in connection with it. It is possible tocon- 
tinue drawing near with our lips while our 
hearts are far from him; and when this 
habit becomes established tae life becomes 
paralyzed; and unless the paralysis is 
speedily removed from the soul, it is only a 
question of time when the worshiper be- 
comes a ‘‘ whited sepulcher.” The chief 
occasion then, of backsliding, in our judg- 
ment, is to be found in the relaxing or giv- 
ing over of Bible study and prayer. So 
long as these defenses are maintained the 
soul is sure to dwellin security; for neither 
the flesh nor the Devil can make head 
against a soul that is in constant and living 
communion with God. Though the enemy 








should assault us as he didour Lord on the 
mount orin the wilderness, or on the tem- 
ple top, we will be ready with the unfail- 
ing “It is written.” 

Time and space would fail usif we should 
even attempt to enumerate the many 
ways besides,by whicha soul is drawn from 
its rest with God. Nevertheless we men- 
tion two of the more common occasions 
of backsliding. 

Chief among them we would say that old 
habits are a source of continuous danger 
to the soul. Every man at the time of his 
conversion has some peculiar development 
of sin; or, if we may accommodate our 
thought to the point under consideration, 
sin holds every man strongly at some spe_ 
cial point. One man may have been a 
drunkard, another may have been a victim 
of covetousness, another of scme grosser 
lust of the flesh, another may bave been 
bound by mere love of pleasure—all are 
bound to the old life by ‘‘ the love of some 
unlawful thing, or by the unlawful love of 
some lawful thing.” We all know how at 
the time of our own conversion we made 
some stand oranother against the Spirit be- 
cause of come habit or worldly love or lust, 
When this was yielded we were set free and 
rejoiced in the deliverance, and many of 
us thought with a glad sigh of relief that 
on that point we would never more have 
trouble. But, alas! It was at that very 
point, most likely, the Devil got his first ad_ 
vantage over us. Bunyan, in his ‘‘Holy War,” 
tells us how old Mr. Covetousness, ‘who 
was a principal person in the town of Man. 
Soul,after it was taken by Immanuel began 
his business career under the new name of 
Mr. Prudent-Thrifty. But this was only 
tac old man masquerading under a new 
name. 

We are no stronger than at our weakest 
point. The drunkard has most need to 
guard that point in his life at which the 
enemy of souls had him fast bound, and 
to build over against that point where he 
had suffered the widest and worst breach. 
It were wise if every man who was ever 
more or less given to drink should become 
a total abstainer after his conversion, and 
settle it forever that he will never more 
give the enemy an occasion by even a mod- 
erate indulgence of the wine cup. The 
covetous man would do well to begin the 
cultivation of regular and large beneficence. 

Again, old companionships are a snare to 
many a soul. It is one of the hardest 
things for a young convert to break away 
from those compavionships in which his 
sinful life had the most pleasure. Many a 
man aod woman has been lured back onto 
the Devil’s ground by those of his old com- 
panions who have never ceased to be the 
servants of sin. We are aware that it is 
difficult sometimes to adjust our compan- 
ionships; and it seems cruel and even 
wrong to make aclean break with all whom 
we love on natural lines because we have 
become Christians; and, indeed, in some 
cases it must not be done. A wife may not 
leave her husband, a brother may not for- 
sake his sister, nor is it easy to abandon a 
friend of former days. But there is danger 
even in these close and naturally lawful 
relations. The danger must be met by 4 
settled determination to win our compan- 
ions over to the Lord’s side. We may min- 
gle ever so freely with all men, if, we do as 
our Lord did, with the single purpose of 
gaining them back to God. The danger is 
in preserving our friendships at the ex- 
pense of our Christian testimony. But, if 
we are purposed to be true to God and our 
own souls, God will show us how we may 
do this thing and walk with him and them, 
until they are either won, or else them- 
selves break the fellowship. 


THE POPE’S BRIEF TO THE 
JESUITS. 


Is the Liberal and conciliatory Leo be- 
coming an uncompromising Jesuit? He 
has reigned longer as a Liberal than did 
Pius IX before he became a bitter reaction- 
ary, and has given good proof of the 
modern and moderate character of his 
statesmanship. He has made the papacy 4 
more respectable and powerful influence in 
European politics; he has brought the 
Church:through grave diplomatic difficul- 
ties with honor and dignity; he has ob- 
tained peace for the Caurch in the conflict 
provoked by Pius IX; he has surrounded 
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himself with a better company of advisers ; 
he has raised the tone of the papal adminis- 
tration, attracting instead of repelling the 
cultivated classes of Catholic countries; 
and his authority has been so exercised as to 
strengthen the Catholic organization in the 
various countries of the world, and give the 
Church an impulse toward a purer and 
more liberal Christianity. Is Leo about to 
reverse the policy which has done so much 
for the Church, and antagonize the modern 
state with the ecclesiastical absolutism of a 
Hildebrand? 

So sweeping an inference ought to be 
drawn from more than a single fact. We 
do not deny that it isa possible inference. 
Popes do not have nor claim infallible 
guidance in matters of conduct. Leo may 
have turned his face toward Papal mediz- 
valism. He may have become convinced 
by his own observation that a change of 
policy is necessary; he may have been con- 
strained by the influences around him, or 
may even have been compelled by intrigue 
to surrender to the Irreconcilables; but 
before we settle whether conviction, con- 
straint, or compulsion caused the change, 
we must first be assured that there is a 
change. Is the Brief a suflictent assurance 
on this point? 

The Jesuits bear a hated name. The 

very word has become a synonym for in- 
trigue. Whatever good the Society may 
have accomplished is lost sight of in the 
fear and contempt which it inspires in the 
non-Catholic mind. Laws have been 
passed against, states have expelled it, and 
Popes and Bishops have condemned it. A 
little more than a century ago Pope Clem- 
ent XVI denounced it as an enemy of souls 
and ordered it to be suppressed forever. 
It has been charged with instigating many 
dark deeds, and with dealing out poison 
to those who proved an obstruction to its 
plans. Jesuitism also stands in the popu- 
lar conception as a propaganda of unsound 
morals. How much of all this is matter of 
fact and how much is due to false testi- 
mony and popular prejudice it is not for us 
to determine now. We are most concerned 
to know what the Pope’s Brief is designed 
to accomplish, and whether it necessarily 
affects the Pope’s attitude toward the Civil 
Powers. 

The purpose of the Pope’s Brief is not to 
revive or reorganize the Society of Jesus; 
that has been done by other Popes. It is 
not to give it papal sanction; that has 
also been done by Gregory XVI and others, 
and the Society has long held its place in 
the Church with other orders of regulars. 
It is not, as we understand it, either to re- 
store old or grant new privileges; the 
Society has long been in regular operation. 
It is not to allow its members to take part 
:n the government of the Church; Jesuit 
influence was predominant in the councils 
of Pius IX. The only purpose we discover 
in the fact of the Brief is that the approval 
of the present Pope may be printed with 
the Apostolic Letters of former Popes in 
the new edition of the Bociety’s manual 
soon to be published, and that certain priv- 
ileges about to expire by limitation may 
berenewed. It is true it repeals the Brief 
of Clement XVI; so did Pius VIL. It is 
true it confirms the Society in all its priv- 
ileges; but in this, too, it simply follows 
the Briefs of Pius IX, Gregory XVI and 
others. What then, is the significance of 
the recent Brief, according to the Liberal 
press of Europe? 


Simply this: The Pope is supposed, by 
his commendation of the Society of Jesus, to 
commend its ,doctrine concerning the 
temporal power of the Papacy. It is this 
doctrine which has brought the Society 
into antagonism with the governments of 
F France and Russia, and it is this influence 
which fed the conflict between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal in the days of Pius 1X. 
The Jesuits woulda make the State subordi- 
nate to the Church. They would restore 
the temporal possessions of the Pope and 
break up the kingdom of Italy. They 
would have peace on no other terms. 
All that Leo XIII has done for peace he has 
done against the Opposition of the Jesuits, 
and the faction commonly called the Uitra- 
montanes. He has, there is reason to be- 
lieve, had a hard contest with them, but he 
has come off victorious. Has he at last 





Vatican means not only to enforce the 
rights of the Jesuits as the rights of the 
Chrrch, but to shape its policy according to 
their views? 

It does not seem to us that this infer- 
ence is the natural one. There are no ac- 
companying circumstances to indicate tha; 
the issuing of the Brief was anything but 
a voluntary expression of favor toward one 
of the regular societies of the Church. On 
the other hand, it may be held that the 
Brief is significant of the trtumph of Leo’s 
Liberal policy. It may be that it is because 
he feels so secure in his position that he 
ventures to commend the good works of 
the Society, making opportunity to give it, 
at the same time, a gentle hint to attend to 
its legitimate business: ‘* Let it go on,” he 
says, ‘‘in the work of missions, leading and 
recallinz infidels and heretics to the light of 
truth, training up youth in Christian virtue 
and sound learning, following the angelic Doc- 
tor when teashing philosophical and theological 
science.” The reference, in the last clause, 
to the system of Thomas Aquinas is very 
significant. The most noteworthy en 
cyclical which Leo XIII has issued in his 
pontificate was devoted to an elucidation 
and commendation of the philosophical, 
political and ethical teachings of St. 
Thomas. Neander classes him as second 
to Aristotle in the value of his ethical 
works, and certainly his spirit is not the 
spirit which has characterized the Jesuits. 
Ia fact they have strenuously opposed his 
teachings, and his special champions, the 
Dominicans. Between the two orders there 
was along and bitter war. For Le) to 
admonish the Jesuits to cease their opposi- 
tion, and make the Toomist system their 
own, does not look to us like surrender. 
We want better evidence than the charac- 
ter of the Brief before we place Leo XIII 
among the Irreconcilables. 


SOCIALISM IN AMERICAN POLI- 
T 








Tue chance which puts Henry George 
forward as the socialistic and working. 
men’s candidate for Mayor of the metropo- 
lis of America, is a remarkable and possi- 
bly very significant one. How much his 
candidacy means it is not easy to say, for 
the double reason that it is extremely 
doubtful what following he will have, and 
that if elected, it is not clear whut he and 
his party could do to revolutionize the 
theory on which property is held or taxed. 
Politicians say that he will not get over six 
thousand votes. But it is claimed that 
thirty thousand are already pledged in 
writing to him. If that is really true, it 
might reasonably be expected that each of 
these signers would represent two voters, 
in which case Henry George becomes a 
formidable enoug’a candidate. His method 
of canvass is of that secret nature, through 
organized associations, which reminds us 
of the sudden, overwhelming and quick- 
ly forgotten victories of the Know Nothing 
organization in 1855. 

Mr. George’s platform will strike the or- 
dinary intelligent reader as being as wild 
and foolish as can well be conceived. It is 
thorough socialism. Its first object is to do 
away with private capitalists, and to make 
the state the great capitalist. It proposes 
that the city, or the state, or the nation, in 
whatever form the public may be aggre- 
gated, shall take possession of all railroads 
and means of transit. That gets rid 
of the class of capitalists represented 
by the Vanderbilts, Goulds, Sages 
and Fields. The real estate capitalists, 
such as the Astors, are to be broken down 
by putting taxation solely on land. The 
improvements on land as well as other 
forms of personal property are to be free 
from taxation. But land made valuable by 
population is to be taxed in proportion, the 
result being either to compel holders of un- 
occupied property to improve it or have it 
confiscated for taxes to the public. This 
will give cheap homes to everybody, and 
break down the rich man. 

Among the other remarkable provisions 
of this platform is one to lower the admin- 
istration of justice. For the simple pur- 
pose of giving stability and intelligence to 
our courts, the laws limit the classes from 
whom grand jurors and trial jurors can be 
drawn. A man to be a trial juror must 
have a certain amount of property. This 
gives him an interest in the social fabric 





which the unsuccessful man and the tramp 
cannot have. This wise provision the 
platform says must be removed. 

A certain number of very respectable 
men have declared in favor of Mr. George. 
Among them are Dr. McGlynn, Catholic 
priest, the Lutheran pastor, Dr. Kramer, 
and Dr. Edw. De Leon, of Columbia Col- 
lege. But we do not anticipate that in the 
possible event of Mr. George’s election he 
would be able to do anything to carry out 
a socialistic program. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


We have not much faith in the Demo- 
cratic Party, as such—and never had. 
When forced, years ago, to oppose slavery, 
it reluctantly did so; but not until after 
President Lincoln issued his emancipation 
proclamation. In acquiescing, at last, in 
its overthrow, it made wry faces, and only 
submitted when compelled to for political 
or mercenary reasons. If the party ever 
had a *‘moral principle,” it has been afraid to 
vote for its adoption. Even on its own tariff 
question, it has not dared to do avything 
éxcept to taik. In Congress, days and 
months have been spent in mere gabble 
about the matter; for, when it has 
come to voting, the Democrats skulk, 
forsake their ‘‘principles,” sneak be. 
hind their Quaker guns, and do nothing. 
The ‘‘ leaders” of the party know very wel] 
that ‘‘ free trade” won’t do, just yet, in 
this country, and that a tariff for ‘‘ revenue 
only” won’t do, either. While they are 
bold in their talk, they are cowards in 
action. Oa the tariff question, therefore, 
the party has practically no principle, and 
never had any worth formulating and voting 
for. It will go on, in the future, with its 
oratorical sham fights, but will never have 
the courage to go a step further. One 
would think the Democratic Party 
ought to have ‘principle’ enough to 
to oppose cheating and lying; but it has not. 
It is willing the Government should cheat 
the people by the continued coinage of two 
millions of seventy-cent sham dollars 
monthly, and by dishonestly stamping them 
and calling them honest money, worth 
every one of them one hundred cents each. 
If any one of our ‘fellow citizens ” should 
be caught issuing coins really worth 
ninety-five or even ninety-nine cents on the 
dollar, he would be sent to prison very 
unceremoniously, and every honest man 
would say: ‘Served him right.” In teach- 
ing morality, practically, the Democratic 
Party has utterly failed. More than that, 
it has, by its corrupt example, in the way 
spoken of, encouraged immorality and led 
thousands astray; and it continues thus to 
do without a singie blush of shame. If 
these ‘‘sham dollars’? could be made for 
fifty cents each, instead of seventy, it is 
quite likely the'party would still continue to 
favor the stupendous fraud. It has talked one 
way about rascality and “‘ turning the ras- 
cals out,” and always trod the other, from 
the days of Boss Tweed down to the pres- 
ent, dollar-cheating, age. It has brilliantly 
illustrated the principle that no party can 
rise above the level of its bosses. 

The party is in mourning just now because 
its leader-in-chief, at Washington, is sup- 
posed to stand a peg higher in his 
political teachings than the average 
men among the other leaders of the 
party. When their leader, aforesaid, 
was a candidate for election they 
did not seem to care, practically, for 
his immorality Wut, when elected and in 
power, as soon 4s he resolved on ‘‘ political 
reform,” they were all amazed, are 
yet amazed, and, unless there is 
a change, will continue to be amazed. 
Why? Because they don’t like practical re- 
form and never did, and never will, prob- 
ably; for it never yet has been popular 
within their ranks. The new effort of a 
new leader to lift the party by its coat-tails 
will, in theend, in the opinion of its bosses, 
prove a total failure. 

Just now the party is in deep affliction 
over the saloon question. They, of its 
number, who are always among its hungry 
and thirsty bosses, are, as usual, very re- 
luctant ‘to “take high moral ground” in 
that or any other direction. No; never 
will the party, as such, favor any sort of 
‘‘ liberty” which restricts licease. Its record 
on the liberty question during the days of 
slavery—the liberty to hold saves—will not 





soon be forgotten. Its record on the 
coinage of seventy-cent sham dollars is not 
likely to be. When the Democratic Party, 
with the hearty concurrence of its leaders, 
takes the field for honest money,and accords 
to the people the right aud the “ liberty” 
to suppress liquor saloons and the liquor 
traffic, all good men _ will rejoice 
aud believe that the millennium is near. 
From this time onward no party can 
succeed in obtaining and retaining power 
for any length of time which does not 
plainly, boldly, and practically espouse, 
propagate, and defend pure morality; and 
we advise all parties, and the Democratic 
Party in particular, to think about this 
matter, 


— 


LECTURING A JURY. 








Jupaxs of courts are expected to decide 
all questions of Jaw that may arise in the 
progress of a trial; and when the evidence 
has all been taken, and the lawyers have 
made their pleas, then it is their usual prac- 
tice to state the case as pending before the 
jury andexpound the law as applicable 
theret, They never undertake to decide 
questions of fact for a jury, or to say, ina 
criminal case, whether the accused is guilty 
or innocent. Mere matters of fact are for 
the jury to determine. Judges generally 
accept their verdicts in silence, assuming 
that jurors mean to be conscientious, and 
that it is their legal province to determine 
all questions of fact. 

It sometimes, however, happens that a 
verdict is so monstrous, and so palpably 
contrary to both law and evidence, tbat 
the judge on the bench finds it difficult, if 
not impossible, to repress the expression of 
an opinion in regard to it. A conspicuous 
case of this kind recently occurred in Brook- 
lyn in this state, in the trial of the Brighton 
Beach Racing Association, on the charge 
of violating the law against pool-selling. 
The jury failed to agree upon a verdict; 
and the judge, after keeping them together 
for thirty-six-hours in the hope of forcing 
an agreement, thus addressed the jury be- 
fore discharging it: 

“ GENTLEMEN :—I have kept you together thir- 
ty-six hours in the hope of an agreement. The 
case seemed to me so absolutely clear of all 
doubt, not to say reasonable doubt, that there 
was no excuse for my discharging you without a 
atrenuous effort to bring you to an agreement, 
It is evident, though, that such a result is not to 
be attained in this trial, It is a blow to the ad- 
ministration of justice when juries refuse to do 
their duty. It weakens public confidence and 
encourages violators of the law, not to speak of 
the expente to the county in having to repeat- 
edly try the same case. I have had a pretty 
large experience on the bench, and in all m; 
experience I never saw a case in which the evi- 
dence was plainer than in this, It was a case 
absolutely void of complications or matter for 
dispute, A jury which felt bound to respect its 
oath should never bave left its seat, Nothing 
but a perverse, willful and obstinate determipa- 
tion to disregard the law and the evidence sub- 
mitted would account for the failure of the jury 
in this case to bring in a verdict against the 
defendants, who were most indisputably guilty. 
That any man should ever doubt that the Dur- 
yea system was not a shallow, frivolous attempt 
to evade the law never entered my mind, or that 
any man should ever doubt that the transactions 
which take place at Brighton Beach in connec- 
tion with that system are not betting seems pre- 
posterous. There is no excuse for the jurors 
who have brought about this disagreement. 
They could not possibly bave arrive at it. with- 
out a determination to violate the oaths which 
they took when they entered the jury box. Of 
course I do not know whizh of you, gentlemen, 
are responsible for this state of affairs; but if I 
were in the place of those gentlemen I should 
not feel very comfortable while I carried about 
me the knowledge that I had taken a solemn 
oath to try the case impartially according to the 
law and evidence, while I was predetermined to 
deliberately, obstinately and persistently break 
that oath,” 


We have never read any language from 
the lips of a judge so severely and terribly re- 
flecting upon a jury, as that above quoted. It 
directly and squarely :mputes intended and 
willful perjury to the three jurors, thenun 
known to the judge, who had refused tocon- 
cur with the other,nine in findinga verdict of 
quilty. The general public, as we doubt 
not, will readily concur in the views of the 
judge, a8 above expressed, and yet we are 
of opinion that such language should not 
have fallen from his lips when sitting on the 
bench. It was not his province to lecture, 





scold, lampoon, and browbeat the jury, be- 
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cause its action as such was not in accord- 
ance with his views. The precedent is a 
bad one, and if it were generally followed, 
the result would not be in the interests of 
public justice. The judge would have 
acted more in accordance with a sound and 
sensible discretion, if he had restrained his 
just indignation at the failure of the jury to 
agree upon a verdict of guilty, and left the 
question to be ventilated by the newspa- 
pers and by public sentiment. We do not 
believe in the judici2! abuse of jurors, even 
when they act very perversely. 

The remedy, moreover, for the evil that 
called forth this terrible reprehension of 
the judge, is not in judicial lectures from 
the bencb, but in so amending the jury law 
that less than the whole number of jurors 
will, by their concurrence, be legally com- 
petent to find a verdict. It appears in this 
case that nine of the jurors were in favor 
of conviction; and, if they had been com- 
petent to find a verdict, there would not 
have been a failure of justice. We believe 
that the law ought to be so amended that 
three-quarters of any jury can rendera ver- 
dict, and that the interests of justice would 
be promoted by such a change. The una- 
nimity rule rests on the common law, and, 
like many other things in that law, has been 
shown by experience not to be the best 
possible rule. One pig-headed juror, or a 
juror who may have been bribed or cor- 
rupted, can, under this rule, prevent a ver- 
dict against the concurrent judgment of the 
other eleven. We do not believe in giving 
to any One juror so much power, whether 
he be pig-headed or not. 

a 


DR. WHARTON AND SECRETARY 
BAYARD. 





WE referred, last week, to the fact that 
Dr. Francis Wharton—the eminent text 
writer on law, and the present Solicitor of 
the State Department of the Government— 
holds a very different position from that of 
Secretary Bayard in his diplomatic treat- 
ment of the Cutting case. The question 
involved is whether a person who in one 
jurisdiction does an act, or a series of acts, 
which is harmful or tojurious in another 
and different jurisdiction, and which would 
becriminal if there done, and who after- 
ward places himself within the latter juris_ 
diction, can there be held criminally respon - 
sible for the act or series of acts. This 
grave question is answered by Dr. Whar- 
ton in the affirmative, and by Secretary 
Bayard in the negative. 

Dr. Wharton, in his ‘‘ Commentaries on 
American Law,” Sec. 350, alludes to the 
theory which claims that criminal jurisdic- 
tion exists only in ‘‘ the country where the 
offender was at the time ef the crime,” and 
then in regard to this theory proceeds to 
say: 


** This theory would permit the perpetrators 
of some of the most atrocious crimes to escape 
punishment, A package of dynamite could be 
sent from England to France, or France to 
America, and, after it had done its work, its for- 
warder could take up his residence on the very 
site of the ruin it produced and defy arrest. 
There would be no jurisdiction over him in the 
the country of the explosion, because he was 
not there at the time. There would be no way 
of trying him in the country from which the 
package was forwarded. . . . The better 
view is to give the country in which the crime 
takes effect jurisdiction over the crime; and 
this, which is called the objective theory, is sanc, 
tioned by that portion of our legislation which 
gives our courts jurisCiction (1) over forgery 
abroad of United States securities, or of perjury 
before the United States consuls; (2) over of- 
fensesion the high seas ; (3) over political offense, 
of subjects abroad; and ;(4) over offenses on 
the bigh seas and inthe barbarous and semi- 
barbarous lands. By this theory also may be 
sustained numerous’.English and American rul- 
ings to the effect that the forwarder of a libel- 
lous letter is indictable in the place of publica- 
tion, and that a party who, living at the time 
abroad, commits in this country an indictable 
fraud through an agent, is indictable in this 
country.” 

So, also, in his ‘‘ Conflict of Laws,” Sec. 
Ed., Sect. 825, Dr. Wharton says in a note: 

‘Thus it has been held that the originator of 
a nuisance in a stream in one country, which 
affects such stream in another country, is liable 
to prosecution in the latter country; that the 
author of a libel uttered by him in one country, 
and published by others in another country 
from which he is absent at the time, is liable in 

the latter country; that such im also the case 


cm 





when a man in one country incites an agent in 
another country to commit perjury ; that he who 
on one side of a boundary shoots a person on 
the other side, is amenable in the country where 
the blow is received; that he who in one state 
employs an innocent agent to obtain goods by 
false pretenses in another state, is amenable in 
the latter state; that a thief whosends goods by 
another person, not an accomplice in the theft, 
to a foreign state for sale, is indictable in the 
latter state; that he who sells through agents, 
guilty or innocent, lottery tickets in another 
state, is amenable in the state of the sale, though 
he was absent from such state personally; that 
he who gives poison in one jurisdiction which 
operates in another, is responsible in the latter 
jurisdiction ; and that so is a person who in one 
country advises another, by signals, when to 
commit a highway robbery in another country.” 


Dr. Wharton concludes the note by saying; 
‘*Hence we may hold that personal pres- 
ence is not an essential cundition of indicta- 
bility.” He also quotes Baron Parke as say- 
ing: ‘*A person, though personally abroad, 
might commit a crime in England, and be 
afterward punished here, as, for instance, 
if he by a third party sent poisoned food to 
one in England, meaning to kill him, he 
would be guilty of murder, if death ensued, 
although he could not be amenable to jus- 
tice till he was personally within the juris- 
diction.” He cites the case of an offender 
who obtained money by false pretenses in 
England, who at the time of the offense was 
in Russia, andin respect to whom it was 
held that his absence from England was no 
ground for acquittal. Lord Campbell said 
in regard to this case, that ‘‘ a person may, 
by the employment as well of a conscious 
as of an unconscious agent, render himself 
amenable to the law of England when he 
comes within the jurisdiction of our 
courts.” 

The same question is considered by Dr. 
Wharton in his ‘Criminal Law.” In sec- 
tion 278 of the eighth edition, he says: 


**Cases can easily be conceived in which a 
person, whose residence is outside a territory, 
may make himself, by conspiring extra-territo- 
rially to defeat its laws,intra-territorially respon- 
sible, If a forger, for instance, should establish 
on the Mexican side of the boundary between 
the United States and Mexicoa manufactory 
for the forgery of the United States securities, 
for us to hold that when the mischief is done 
he would not be liable to arrest or extradition 
process, and that he could, even with impunity, 
take up his residence in the United States, 
would not merely expose us to spoliation, but 
bring our Government into contempt.” 


Mr. Bishop, in his ‘‘ Criminal Law,” Sect, 
110, sixth edition, says: ‘* One who is per- 
sonally out of the country, may putin mo- 
tion a force which takes effect in it; and, 
in euch a case, he is answerable where the 
evil is done, though his presence was else- 
where.” He cites the crimes of murder, 
libel, and false pretenses, where the acts 
are done in one jurisdiction but take effect 
in another, as illustrations of this principle. 

The case of Adams v. The People,I Comst. 
178, presents the same principle. Adams, 
being acitizen and resident in Ohio, there 
executed a fraudulent paper addressed to 
citizens in New York, which was presented 
to the latter in New York by an innocent 
agent, and the fraud was there completed. 
Coming into the State of New York, and 
being there indicted and arrested, he 
pleaded that he was a citizen of Ohio, that 
he was not in New York at the time of the 
offense, and that the fraudulent paper was 
executed in Ohio. The Supreme Court of 
the state, however, held that this plea was 
no answer to the indictment. 

We respectfully suggest, in the light of 
these authorities, and especially that of his 
own solicitor, Dr. Wharton, that Secretary 
Bayard would do well carefully to study the 
subject of extra-territorial jurisdiction, and 
ascertain what the law is on this subject, 
before insisting that Mexico shall so change 
her Penal Code as to make it conform to 
his notions of international law. Mexico 
isa weak nation, as compared with the 
United States, and would cut but a small 
figure in an armed contest with this Gov- 
ernment. Yet this is no reason why Secre- 
tary Bayard should attempt to browbeat 
her out of her rights as a nation. Her 
Penal Code is such as she chooses to have, 
and there is nothing in it ‘‘ abhorrent” to 
the general principles of international law, 
if the authorities on this subject, including 
Dr. Wharton, are to be considered of any 
weight, 





Editorial Dotes. 


Tue apostles, in witnessing for Christ, did so 
from direct and personal knowledge of his pub- 
lic ministry. They saw his miracles and heard 
his words, He showed himself to them after his 
resurrection, and they were present with him 
when he ascended into Heaven, They were also 
endowed with the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
and thus qualified to tell the story of Christ. 
Christians in this age cannot, in these respects, 
witnees for Christ as did the apostles, and they 
are not required to dogo. The distinctive and 
special function of apostles has not been assigned 
tothem, Andyet there are other respects of 
cardinal importance and imperative obligation, 
in which they can be witnesses for Christ as 
really as were tLe apostles, Having the knowl- 
edge of Christ, they can and should communi, 
cate it to others, and thus speak for him. The 
opportunity to do this meets them every day; 
and if they do not improve it, they are delin- 
quent in respect to the discharge of avery im- 
portant duty. They can openly and publicly 
profess to be the followers of Christ, and they 
should do so, formally connecting themselves 
with his visible Church on earth, and, in this 
sense confessing him before men, so that those 
who know them will know that they are identi- 
fied with his friends. They can and should per- 
sistently seek to wield the strongest possible in- 
fluence in favor of Christ and his cause, rebuk- 
ing and opposing sin in all its forms, and lend- 
ing a helping hand to such sgenciesand meas- 
ures as are adopted to promote the power and 
spread of his Gospel, They can and should, 
according to their ability, freely and cheerfully 
give their money in aid of all Christian institu- 
tions and religious associations, whose object is 
to conquer this world in the name of Christ and 
save it by his grace. They can and should, by 
blameless and pure lives, so illustrate the beau- 
ties, the excellence, and spiritual value, of the 
Gorpel of Christ, that those who know them 
cannot fail to be impressed with their example, 
and in it to see what Ubrist has done for them. 
They can andshould be living episties known 
and read by all men. In these and similar ways 





all Christians, no matter how obscure or hum- | 


ble may be their position in life, can and should 
make themselves witnesses for Christ. These 
duties,Pwhile common to them all, cannot be in- 
nocently neglected by any of them. They be- 
long to the process of growing in grace and get- 
ting ready for the glories of the heavenly life. 
They constitute the testimony of saintsbip for 
Christ, without which no one has the right to 
deem himeelf a Christian. While it is true that 
we are saved by grace through faith, and not 
by works, it is equally true that we must show 
this faith by our works. We must have the 
working faith. 


Since the prohibitory laws of Rhode Island 
went into effect, barely three months ago, the 
foes of prohibition bave been busy circulating 
reports to the effect that as much liquor, if not 
more, is consumed in the state as under the 
license system. How much the cry of failure, 
raised by those who claim to be real temperance 
men, and the persistent efforts of saloon-keepers 
to continue the business in a secret and criminal 
way, may have done to discourage and break the 
force of public sentiment in Rhode Island, we 
do not know, But it does not require a special 
inquiry into the facts of the case to expose the 
fallacy of such arguments as The Evening Post 
uses to reach the conclusion that the effect of 
Prohibition in Rhode Island as elsewhere is to 
inerease the “drinking habit.” Its logic runs 
thus: The suppression of the open sale of liquor 
causes it to be sold secretly in *‘ back rooms and 
obscure corners where it is sought by many who 
would not drink openly”; the ‘‘open sale” in 
Rhode Island ‘‘has been largely suppressed” ; 
therefore, there is an “‘ increase in the drinking 
habit.” This is not only true of Rhode Island, 
we are told, but is a “‘ familiar effect of prohibj- 
tory laws everywhere.” We had always sup- 
posed that the open saloon, made attractive in 
various ways, and made secret enough, too, by 
its doorway screens, was the chief allurement to 
the drink habit. It may be, however, that 
young men of the middle and higher classes find 
the temptation to drink stronger and more irre- 
sistible when they have to sneak into backyards 
and water-closets like thieves and have the 
precious liquid drawn for them from receptacles 
in cesspools aud vaults and similar out-of-the- 
way places, as in the cities of Maine. Moreover, 
if last Saturday's logic of the Post is good, it 
must have been arguing in favor of an increase 
of the drink habit on a previous occasion when 
it said: ‘‘ We admit freely that wherever prohi- 
bition diminishes the number of liquor-dealers 
and makes them hide their heads, it does not 
wholly fail.” Our contemporary affects to be- 
lieve that Prohibition in Rhode Island has not 
the ‘‘sincere support of a majority of the peo- 
ple,” and yet, if we are not mistaken, more than 
a three-fifths vote was cast for it no longer ago 
than last April, after a very short campaign and 
under circumstances not the most favorable. It 
concedes, however, that the “* temperance vote,” 
by which it appears to signify the Third Party, 





is a “growing power,” and may succeed in giv- 
ing the control of the state to the Democratic 
Party, which is what the Post and the saloons 
would like to see. 


Here isa cry of distress that appeals to us; 
and as to the real need we have no doubt, 
although the Eastern papers have had very little 
knowledge of the drouth and distress in that 
part of Texas. The Rev. John Brown, one of 
the missionaries of the Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sion Board, has been sent North by a committee 
to appeal for aid, and he writes us: 

TOTHE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I beg to tell your readers that there has been a 
long and terrible drouth of fifteen months in north- 
west Texas. Many thousands of the people are 
living on the verge of starvation. Several relief 
committees have been organized, and food has been 
shipped from some of the Texas cities not touched 
by the late cyclone which passed thrcugh the south- 
ern portion of the state, also from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and other cities in the South and South- 
west, My committee was organized for the pur- 
pose of procuring seed wheat immediately, as the 
rains are now come; and if we can secure seed 
wheat for those now destitute they will be carried 
over with food and clothing till next summer. All 
my expenses are paid by said committee and every 
dollar given goes directly to procure wheat, The 
distress now prevailing in the drouth belt of Texas 
is hard to realize by those who have not heard any- 
thing of it. And so, while thousands are being sent 
to Charleston, only tens to a region where there is 
a thousand times more rea] suffering. Dr. Deems, 
of this city, is well informed in regard to the dis- 
tress. So are alsothe Secretaries of the Presbyte- 
rian Board, 280 Broadway, who have kindly con- 
sented to receive contributions and forward to the 
Committee of Relief, Albany, Texas. Reader, lis- 
ten to the cry of the distressed and reach out a help- 
ing hand, 


STATISTICIANS have sometimes hinted that 
there is a certain periodicity in the recurrence 
of crimes, If the theory be true, it would seem 
that the crime of defalcation has reached its 
perihelion. The dishonesty of Gould, the Port- 
land cashier, was still the leading financial topic, 
when a greater defalcation was exposed in Hart- 
ford. George M. Bartholomew, the president of 
the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, was 
declared, on Wednesday of last week, to have 
defrauded his own ard other companies of 
nearly a million dollars, The striking feature 
of the crime is not that Bartholomew made dis- 
honest use of the moneys entrusted to him— 
though that is a crime that cannot be condoned 
—but that the directors of this company knew 
nothing of its condition. If there is no law on 
the statute books making such ignorance a 
crime, there ought tobe. Directors have no 
right to shirk their responsibilities or to pre- 
sent, in extenuation of their remissness, the oft- 
heard plea that their trust in the criminal officer 
was implicit. Their duty is to protect the in- 
terests of stockholders, and, failing, they must 
be held accountable. Not until negligent di- 
rectors are made to suffer equally with their de- 
faulting officers, will the protection of stock- 
holders be ensured. 





The Voice, of this city, lately published the 
following, which it claims is a portion of a 
speech recently made by Senator Frye, of Maine: 


“¢] gay deliberately that some of the Prohibition 
leaders are unblushingly impudent scoundrels, who 
are helped by the Democratic Party to defeat the 
Republican Party. I said some of the leaders. IfI 
wanted to name them { could do s0’.—Senator Frye 
in his Speech at Houlton, Me.” 


We don’t believe that Senator Frye ever used 
such language as the above. If he did, he most 
certainly should name the men he so boldly re- 
fers to. The Sun thus speaks on the subject: 


“ We say deliberately that Senator Frye lied and 
knew he lied when he made that charge. Who 18 
silly enough to believe that he could name those 
men, and could furnish the proof of their villany, 
and yet that he refuses to do so when he knows that by 
supplying names and proof he would cripple almost 
unto death the Prohibition party movement, which 
he confesses is putting in jeopardy the Republican 
Party? Come, Senator Frye, look at it; don’t you 
fee] ashamed at having uttered a libel of that 
atrocious sort against a party made up of several 
hundred thousands of as decent Christian gentle- 
men as this country possesses? Either take back or 
prove your charge. If you do neither the Voice will 
hesitate to cali you a scoundrel and a liar, but it 
can’t help but think you one. A card of apology 
from Senator Frye is in order.” 





...» The Interior is certain of a large negative. 
It says of a certain editor in London: 

“ He knows, or ought to know, tiat no Christian 
ever felt, or said, that among the first things for 
which he was to repent was his ‘personal share in 
Adam's guilt.’” 

The present writer once asked a candidate fer 
the foreign mission work: ‘‘ If you believe that 
you actually had a personal part in Adam’s sin 
of eating that fruit, why don’t you, the next 
time you kneel in prayer, tell God you repent of 
it, and ask him to forgive you for it?” The 
quick answer silenced all response; ‘‘ Why, I 
have done it a thousand times.” President Ed- 
wards approvingly relates how a young woman 
in his congregation was deeply convicted of the 
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guilt of Adam’s first sin and heartily repented of 
it. 

...-Parliament has been prorogued, and we 
must await the future with much anxiety, Mr. 
Parnell’s bill having been defeated. It is very 
likely that a winter is approaching of great 
want, many evictions, bitter resistance, lawless 
retaliation, and agrarian murders, The only 
hope now is not in the Government, but in the 
restraining power of Mr. Parnell and his lieu- 
tenants, and of the Catholic clergy. Doubtless 
they will do all they can ; but, with want in the 
cabin, and revenge in the hearts of the evicted 
tenants, and the sympathies of the people all one 
way, the outlook is almost hopeless, The Par- 
nell bill would have brought relief and peace. 


....The substance of the Czar’s ultimatum to 
Bulgaria seems to be that nobody must be pun- 
ished for the act of treason which drove out 
Prince Alexander, With this the Czar promises 
to respect Bulgarian independence, insisting 
that all parties of the Grand Sobranj must be 
allowed to vote freely for their candidates for 
the throne. If so, then Russia tacitly agrees to 
accept any candidate elected, and so the King of 
Rumania. His election would probably be 
agreeable to the adherents of Al.xander, and it 
would unite the Balkan States still morein a 
confederation, if not a single state, which might 
resist aggression and give space for internal de- 
velopment, 


....A revolution, or, rather, a mutiny of 
soldiers occurred in Madrid last week. Some 
deaths and wounds resulted, but it was by no 
means 60 serious an affair as the riots constantly 
taking place in Belfast. There wasa futile cry of 
“long live the Republic.” Madrid is not Spain 
in the sense that Paris is France, else any repub- 
lican agitation might be considered alarming. 


The fact is that Spain is the most conservative | 


country of Europe, and not likely to be in- 
fluenced, except through the slowest processes, 
by the French spirit that agitates Madrid, 
When France has made Republicanism at home 
stable, perhaps the Spanish monarchy will begin 
to totter ; but not much before. . 


.... When editor Maurice F. Egan is off on his 
vacation the senior editor of The Freeman’s 
Jvurnal, James A. McMaster, comes out from 
his retirement with all the vigor of a young 
athlete, and makes the Catholic dust fiy. All 
that is peculiar in Catholicism, and which preju- 
dices Protestants against it he flies from his flag. 
Here is what he says of the “Holy Scapular of 
Mount Carmel” : 

“The Scapular of Our Lady lays storms at sea, 
and protects houses from fire, when other houses 
are burning around, When for the advantage of 
the person afflicted, the touch of the Scapular, with 


faith and submission to God’s will, cures painful 
maladies,” 


-+.-Ex-Senator Thurman, responding to a 
serenade given to him Jast week by the Thurman 
Club of Cincinnati, said, among other 
things: “I shall never hold another of- 
fice, nor shall I ever be a candidate for 
office, Hence it will not be in my power to re- 
ward my friends or punish my foes.” The ex- 
Senator, who is now far advanced in years, 
shows his wisdom in the purpose to withdraw 
from the whole business of office-seeking. Old 
men do not always possess this wisdom. They 
sometimes stick to the business until they are 
literally kicked out by younger men. The bet- 
ter course for them is to accept their situation 
and seasonably take themselves out of the way. 


...-The scheme of comity adopted by the 
Canada Methodist General Conference makes us 
suspect that Christianity in the Dominion is get- 
ting ahead of Christianity in the United States 
in brotherly love and catholicity of feeling. The 
Methodists propose that 1n places where a 
Methodist and a Presbyterian Church cannot 
be supported except by mission funds the con- 
gregations be consolidated in the name of the 
stronger party. What a waste might be saved, 
what unseemly rivalry might be avoided, 
what weak and inefficient organizations might 
be got rid of in hundreds of our towns, if we 


had such a system of interdenominational 
comity ! 


+++-The Provincial Synod of the Anglican 
Church in Canada has appointed a committee to 
confer with committees of other Churches on 
the subject of Christian union, The General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is to be asked to take action on the subject. We 
trust that all overvures of this character will be 
responded to in the spirit of brotherly love. No 
harm can come from Christian meeting Christian 
with mutual Christian courtesy, The servant is 
not greater than the master, nor is one servant 
greater than another, Those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ stand upon common ground. 


-»».We heartily welcome our old editorial 
associate of fifteen years ago, Justin Mc- 
Carthy. When in America last he was engaged 
on THe INDEPLNDENT, in the department of 
book reviews and editorial writing on foreign 
affairs. Since he leftus he has acquired fame 
as a novelist, a historian and a member of Par- 
liament and a wise leader of the popular party 
and coming reform, and one of his large family 


of young children, whom he had with him in this 
city, is now a member of Parliament anda pop- 
ular writer. 


...-[t is not the saloon-keepers alone that 
moust go, but the brewers that so generally own 
the saloons. That has got to be the way now, 
that the great breweries absolutely locate and 
control the saloons. A Milwaukee brewing com- 
pany paid fifty-three saloon licenses last month 
in one check, On August 6th, one brewing 
firm paid $4,666 for licenees, another 
$3,000, and a third, $1,500. The next day an- 
other brewer deposited his check for $12,000 
for seventy-two saloon licenses for his cus- 
tomers, 


.-..-The Supreme Court of Vermont recently 
held that a husband is answerable in damages 
for an assault committed by his wife on one of 
his neighbors, even if the assault was committed 
‘* against the will and in spite of the best en- 
deavors of the husband.” This ruling is a relic 
of the old common law doctrine that husband 
and wife are to be legaliy deemed one and the 
same person. We had suppoeed that this notion 
had, in this country at least, become obsolete, 
It never was anything but a mdiculous notion, 


-..-Governor Hill, of this state, has talked 
not a little about the labor question, but what he 
has hitherto said, consists either in mere plati- 
tudes about which there is no dispute, or in 
such elastic ambiguities as practically mean 
nothing. Itis evident that the Governor would 
hke to keep on good terms with the labor or- 
ganizations, and at the same time not offend the 
better sense of the general community. He has 
undertaken rather a difficult task. 


.»+.*! The thiraty wayfarer,” says The Evening 
Post, speaking of prohibition, ‘‘ has some diffi- 
culty, if he be a stranger, in finding what he 
seeks ; but sooner or later he finds it.” It may 
be so; but the topers are not in the majority, 
There is a very large class of young men who 
have not cultivated the “thirst” and won’t be 
likely to at such great pains, 


«Pilate thought a kingdom without fighting 
soldiers did not amount to much. Christ thought 
a kingdom of fighting soldiers didnot amount 
to much, Pilate and all his kingdom have van- 
ished, Christ’s kingdom will endure forever. 
Pilate the governor would have been forgotten 
but for Jesus the prisoner, 


....-The Voice of the Third Party on the Anti 
Saloon Conference : 

** One hundred and ninety-nine members of the 
Republican Party have announced themselves as 
enemies of the saloon, That is al] the National 
Anti-Saloon Conference signifies.” 


This is not spoken like a candid Voice, 


--» Will the Living Church kindly tell us 
when and where the “editor of Taz INDEPEND- 
ant” did all it charges him with having done 
concerning the ‘*Annexed Book”? It was not 
in the columns of THe INDEPENDENT. And, 
after it has looked and looked and failed to find, 
will it make an apology? 


....1f it be true, as The Evening Post asserts 
that Prohibition increases the ‘‘ drink habit,’ 
then the only way to ‘‘ prohibit” is to increase 
the number of saloons. Agreeably to this theory, 
the laws against murder should be abolished, 
and men should be licensed for the business, 


--+-Lhe word ‘* dyspepsia” is said never to 
have been heard in the Gladstone family, and 
for three reasons: First, the members of the 
family are taught how to eat; secondly, they 
are taught what to eat; and thirdly, they are 
taught to take a plenty of out-door exercise, 


... Some of the daily papers have reported 
that the discussions connected with the Ameri- 
can Board the last year have had the sad result 
of diminishing the contributions of the churches, 
That is not thecase, The regular donations 
have advanced by about $16,000. 


....Truth is the most royal thing in the world, 
It is the only thing that can rule in the end, The 
man who is quick to get truth is king among 
his fellows. Jesus was king because he was 
anointed, ordained,® born to see and teach the 
truth. 


-...Trath goes with religion. When Professor 
Henry had made all his preparations for a very 
important experiment in telegraphing, he turned 
to his assistant, and said: ‘Now be silent. I 
am going to ask God a question.” 


«-+»The Socialists would like to have a pro- 
rata division of all the private property of the 
land among all the people. We may be-mie- 
taken, but we think it will be some time before 
this wish is gratified. F 


...-Another county in Kentucky gone “‘ dry’ 
—for the sake of the Negroes, it is said. This 
second emancipation, like the first, is a triumph 
of common humanity. 


...-Geronimo’s name is to be pronounced 
Heronimo, not Keronimo, The savage bears, 
the name of the saint Hieronymus, or Jerome, 


~ 6eeThe salutary effects of Prohibition in 





Rhode Island begin to appear in the crimina 
statistics, 1 





TO OUR READERS, 


Tnx attention of subscribers is called to 
the very liberal terms of subscription be- 
low, by taking advantage of which a mate- 
rial saving can be secured. A desirable 
way is to renew for two years, getting the 
paper at $2.50 a year, instead of $3.00, afsin- 
gle year’s subscription, or for five years at 
$2.00 a year, thus saving $1.00 a year. A 
very large percentage of our subscribers 
now avail themselves of these liberal terms, 
while many, taking advantage of our club 
rates, send us new subscribers with their 
own renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......$ .80/One year....... .8 8.00 





Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50|/Four years..... 8.50 


Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 


OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. ............++++++82.50 each, 


Three “ onsiiviaeisieiies Ge «ee 
Four * ee Ar 
Five bid gcttieien 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of THe INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it isa 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any ove wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, cau save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 





READING NOTICES. 
COCOATHETA, 


art of the country upon the receipt of ten cents, 
. Their advertisement will be found on the sist page 
ot this paper. 


A TRIP TO NIAGARA FALLS. 








bined in the trip. 


-— 


JERUSALEM ! 


Ovr export trade is growing. We just that the 
Cincinnati Corrugating Co, have recently ma olers¢ 
shipment of their corrugated iron siding ap h 
standing seam roofing to the sacred city of Je 
Falestine, a. 

as some Yankee taken the contract to “ boom the 
old town,” or ig the temple to be rebuilt? 

The C. 0, Co. have reason to rejoice over this addi- 
tional testimony of the appreciation of their manu- 
factures which is now become universal, 

_— —_— 


Purowasens of furnaces are frequently bewildered 
a the exravagant claims made by manufac 
There are certain general tacts about furn which 
itis for the interest of every purchaser to kuow be- 
fore he makes a decision. He should be sure thet the 
e 


following important requisites are pore y 

furnace That he eeleote® pret. it show d have ab oe 

lined fire-pot. Second, it uld have & -plate 

radiator, covering the entire fire-pot. Third, see that 

it bas no flues in the top, as the heat will there 

without them. The best furnaces seas the qbove 
ts) 


features. All other furnaces 1 moly of a 
grade, and not reliable for dwelling house use, ‘he 
Anthony Steel Pi urnace advertised ip another 
column 18 confidently offered as an embodiment of 
all that is desirable in a strictly sanitary heater. 


CHEAP GUNS, 

THE World Manufacturing Company, of 122 flewen 

Street, this city, have a larce aivertigément D this 
issue of THe INDEPENDENT, which will 

to many of our readers. They offer what they ciaim 





ie possible 
purchase to close a lot. Of course it will not be un- 
150 gun can be bought for $12—the 
anufacturing Company offer theirs, 
‘ood, everyday useful gup can be fur- 
the circumstances are taken 
into account, can well be imagined. e Company 
offer to send one of the gu 8 eqhier’ to oxamiagtion 
upon easy conditions, We bave haa business dealings 
with the World Manufacturing Compeny for over 
twelve years, aud have always tound them to be fair 
and honorable in all their dealings, 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


y ther making a large 





shire and Vermont and the Life Insurance Compa- 
ave exercised their vy law to 
loan their money in the West, an bee: 
to enable them to earn latwer fividep 8 n 
justitutions which have been li 
their own estates. Probably nowhere have Hastern an 
Western mor #8 been 80 ticall pared 
in the case of the above institutions, 
That the investors of the East have the privilege of 
availing themselves of the aavan tages taken by these 
institutions may bs counted indeed fortunate, since 
the rates received upon these mortgages are about 
twice those allowed by the savings banks of the East, 
or obtained uron the cost of Government and other 
firet-class bonds. 
ere is no practical reason why an individual 





#ix per om, interest. We be- 
this because we have personally known of msny 
such transactions and have never known of a loss. 
The Fayitable Mortgage Company, with a cash paid 
up cape ot $300,000, make loaus on farm mortgages 
at not more than forty Per. cent. of the cash vaiue of 


vrompt payment of the interest, and payment of 

rity. Interest 

apd Deincipal payable at the First National Bank of 
pity 


conservative investors, 
table institu. 


_— — 








NOTICE, 


THe twenty-fifth anniversary of the settlement of 
the Kev. Everard Kemypshali P,P. as Pastor of the 
First Presb’ terian Church of Elizabeth, N. 
commemorated by appropriate services op, Sunday 
the 10h and, on the evening of Mouday the 1ith of 
October, All former members of the congregation 
are hereby cordially invited to attend, Provision wi 
be made for the entertainment of any who desire, by 
promptly addressing the undersigned. 

©. H. Lanapon, Chairman of Committee. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 
WEEKLY OFFERING SUPPLIES. 


For Envelope System of church collections, 
furnish best ponds at lowest prices, years’ 
ei 





§ ven 
experience, ers filled promptly. Satisfactio: 
= teed tfor eorly orders. Samples an 





* 
prices on application. 





LANE BROTHERS, Norton, Mass, 
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School and College. 


Union THKeoLocican Seminary has opened with 
a large attendance. The junior class is slightly 
larger than the class that entered a year ago. 
From other seminaries twelve have joined the 
apnior class and nine the middle class, Six 
have been dismissed to other seminaries. The 
total number in attendance will probably exceed 
that of last year by ten or twelve. The faculty 
was present with the single exception of Dr. 
Brigg®, who is stillin Europe. Dr. Schaff has 
much enjoyed his visit to Heidelberg and the 
other German universities of which he has 
given accounts in these columns. Dr. Hitchcock 
opened the session by reading the Nineteenth 
Psalm, and then prayed earnestly for the pres- 
ence and aid of the Heavenly Father in the work 
of the year. Dr. Shedd delivered the opening 
address, His theme was the necessity of the 
preacher being also a theologian. The two 
should always be joined. His remarks were 
forciably illustrated, and were terse, logical and 
convincing. He illustrated his point that a 
preacher and theologian should know what he 
believed, and be fearlessly the reverse of Sydney 
Bmith’s answer to the question: ‘‘How do you 
keep cool in this hot weather?” ‘‘I take off my 
flesh and sit in my bones.” ‘Too many 
preachers take out their bones and sit in their 
flesh.” 


..+.The fall term of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity has opened with the most favorable indi- 
cations for an unusually large attendance, The 
number of new students bids fair to reach 300, 
and the old students are largely back. 





... The New Haven Morning News says: 

“The freshman classes in both the updergradu- 
ates’ departments of Yale are this year so large that 
the numbers will doubtless goa great way toward 
dissipating the fears of those who were filled with 
alarm last year, because the academical freshman 
class did not show the ordinary figures. Once ina 
while it happens, for reasons which it is not easy to 
discover, that a class is unusually smal] or unusu- 
ally large, but it is no. wise to be unduly depressed 
or elated at such occurrences, The present fresh- 
man class seems to be not only large, but lively.” 


...»Harvard College opens Sept. 30tb. No 
definite action has yet been taken in regard to 
the changes in the historical department which 
will be necessitated by the recent death of Pro- 
fessor Gurney, who was at the head of this de- 
partment. It is probable that the schedule of 
history courses will be changed, and the present 
professors will assume different courses from 
those originally planned. The Rev. Richard 
Montague, of Providence, class of '75 at Har- 
vard, who is one of the five assistant college 
pastors appointed for this year, has been obliged 
to leave his pastorate and go West on account 
of lung troubles. It is doubtful whether he will 
be able to be at Harvard this year. 


....The thirty-fourth session of Roanoke Col- 
lege opened on Wednesday, the 15th inst., witha 
large number of students, As usual the stu- 
dents are from a large number of states. Mex- 
ico and Indian Territory are again represented, 
the latter by Choctaws, A good proportion of 
the students of last session have returned, and 
also an unusual pumber of former students who 
have been away for a year or longer. The pres- 
ent senior class isa large one, The new stu- 
dents are nearly all young men who are to take 
the regular courses for graduation. 


....-The awards in the competitive examina- 
tions for the Cornell University classical schol- 
arships have just been made by the Faculty. 
These scholarships are valued at $200 and are 
good for four years. The following are the 
names of the winners: The Sage Scholarship 
for ladies only, Miss Jamcs B. Hill, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; for both men and women, K. F. Hubert, 
Oswego, N. Y.; John Ford, Medina, The 
scholarships in Mathematics will be awarded 
this week. 

.--.The Congregationalist says that out of the 
freshman class of 160 girls at Wellesley College, 
more than one hundred are churchmembers. 
The applications, in all, exceeded 900, but only 
545 can be accommodated. Even then about 60 
will be lodged in new cottages outside the col- 
lege grounds, and Eliot Hall, a new building 
opened this week, will receive twenty-five more, 


....Boston University is putting over $100, - 
000 into a new hall for its School of Theology, 
greatly increasing its accommodations for 
students. Of the forty eight young lawyers 
just admitted to the Boston bar, thirty-six are 
graduates of the law school of Boston Uni- 
versity. 


....The statistical reports which we see from 
Yale College are lumping the two great under- 
graduate departments together, as they should 
do. The freshman class on the opening day 
numbered 277; academics, 178; scientifics, 104. 
This shows an increase over last year’s entering 
class of 51, academics 39, scientifics 12. 

.... The trustees 0f Maryville College, Tenn., 
conferred the degree of D.D. upon the Rev. 
8. H, Moon, at their recent commencement. 


..--Itis November 8d and not November 30th, 
a that is set for the openin, 
the Theologal School of Boston Universite bs 


= : 


~ 
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Persountities. 


MELANCHOLY as are most of the earthquake 
stories, there are some current that are of a hu- 
morous turn. Such is that concerning the ex- 
cellent Widow Jane Gunn, of Tuckle Creek, 
Ga. Mrs. Gunn was carrying home her 
great tin cow-horn, and was passing behind a 
thickly settled Negro quarter of her plantation, 
when the shock came, It was strong; but Mrs. 
Gunp, who must have a keen scent for a practi- 
cal joke, at the first outbreak from the cabins 
coolly lifted the great horn and, to make things 
worse, a8 she rav, blew blasts the like whereof 
had not been heard io that region before. The 
panic over the supposed advent of Gabriel was 
terrific,and can be sufficiently imagined. It set- 
tied the idea for the Negroes that the Day of 
Judgment was surely come, and Widow Guon 
says that she never heard or saw anything more 
unexpected than what followed her horn-wind- 
ing, which had been the finishing tuuch to 
events. 





....General Wigfall, as he grew older, more 
and more disliked letter-writing. One warm day 
when his correspondence had accumulated 
greatly during his duties, looking woefully ata 
bushel basketful of it, he said: ‘‘ Throw it in the 
fire.” Suiting the action to the word, he threw 
it into the fire without opening a letter, and then 
added, by way of explanation: *‘I will work for 
my friends, I will spend my money for them, I 
will fight for them ; but I won't write to them.” 
This exclamation is one that will be echoed by 
many a reader of this columo. 


... About this time Dr, Gregory, who took up 
Tischendort’s work on the New Testament, ougbt 
to reach America on bis way to fulfil his duties 
as professor in Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 
Gregory has lately examined the Jerusalem Li- 
brary at Constantinople, by special favor of Mr. 
Georgiades, director of the Greek theological 
school at the Phanar. But the famous ‘‘ Bryen 
nios Manuscript” of ‘*The Teaching,” Letters 
of Ciement, etc., is no longer there, having 
been removed to Jerusalem, 


....M. Cherbuliez pays a tribate to the dc- 
scriptive power of the late historian Von Ranke, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in which he says 
that, in particular, ‘‘ he has painted Wallenstein 
to the life— made him attractive and terrible at 
the same time”; and that ‘‘ no one has ever bet- 
ter explained Montaigne, no one paid a finer 
tribute to the groteequely sublime genius of Rab- 
elais than Ranke, or given a better character- 
ization of his epic satire and satiric epics.” 


...-Professor Chevreul has for a good deal of 
his life made milk a particular article of diet, 
sometimes living on it for weeks. He cordially 
advocates it as the model food for any physical 
constitation nut absolutely antagonistic ; and he 
thinks that even such antagonism can usually 
be overcome. 


....Dr. Schliemann last month spent a few 
days in Berlin to arrange the Trojan antiquities 
he had sent to the Museum. He then joined his 
family at Ostend, whence he will return to 
Athens via London, and remain there till 
spring. 


.... It is a disgraceful fact that the tablet of 
silver, inscribed with the words, ‘‘Born to Al- 
bion, sacrificed to Eripv,” which was placed by an 
Irish resident of Sheffield on the grave of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish at Endensor churchyard 
has been stolen. 


...-General Toombs’s estate will probably 
amount to more than was expected. Mr. Du 
Bose, who represents the estate, says the lands 
in Texas have just paid in $15,000 and are good 
for $50,000 more, 


...-A fine portrait of Secretary Manning by 
Huntington will presently be hung in the Al- 
bany Commercial Bank, of which he was at one 
time a president. 


...-The music-master of Queen Marie An- 
toinette was the famous French singer, Garet. A 
daughter of Garct is justdeceasedin Paris, of 
course at a venerable age, 


..-»The Qaeen has ordered the passenger ele- 
vator to be taken out of Buckingham Palace. 
It was put in about six years ago for the accom- 
modation of Prince Leopold. 


..»-Huvgary has claimed the right to have 
Liszt's remains laid within her borders, and the 
question is being amicably discussed in the pa- 
pers. 


..++The Rev. Alexander K. Nelson, one of the 
oldest Presbyterian ministers in Pennsylvania, 
died the other day, aged ninety-three. 


..+-It is proposed in Portland, Oregon, to 
erecta monument in memory of Dr. Marcus 
Whitman, the pioneer missionary. 


...+Dolly Page Hosmer, [aged 109 years (the 
usual Bible record to show for it) died in Bos- 
ton last week. 


..««Mr, W. D, Howells has been visiting Lake 
Winnipisaukee as the guest of Mr. Stilson 
Hutchins, y bb oot oe J & . “ » 
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Lebbles. 


...‘ Boy—Gun—Glad—Fun— 
Gun—Bust—Boy—Dust.” 





...-A cat-boat is always dangerous when it 
squalls, 


....Crows never kick up a disturbance with- 
out caws. 


....Seems as if these bicycle tournaments 
should be held at Wheeling. 


.... When the “Mayflower” turned the steak 
the Englishman’s goose was cooked, 


.... Since the earthquake we are beginnivg to 
suspect that the South is not as solid as repre- 
sented. 


...-Henn might have won the race if he had 
had a diffecent Cock’s-swain. Perhaps, however, 
he only needed a spur. 


..."*I should like to box your ears,” said the 
Chicago girl to an audacious Detroiter, and 
then added, reflectively, ‘if I could find a box 
big enough.” 


....[n the Restaurant. ‘‘ Garcon, are you sure 
that this fish is fresh?” “Ab, monsieur, of 
that it is impossible for me to say; I have only 
been in the place a week.” 


....[t is so customary to connect the name of 
Gould with corruption, that the Record com- 
merce an article on George Gould’s marriage 
by saying: ‘* George J. Gould and his bribe.” 


....'*What makes that girl walk so funny?” 
inquired De Smythe of Browne, ‘Is she intoxi- 


cated?” ‘*Ob! no; she’s not intoxicated,” re- 
sponded Browne. ‘‘Iv’s only her shoes that are 
tight.” 


..»** Who brayed then?” inquired earnestly a 
public speaker, in a tumultuous meeting‘at which 
imitation dogs and donkeys figured with open 
mouth, ‘I guess it was only an echo, sir,” re- 
sponded a hearer. 


...."* She did wrong to look back ; didn’t she, 
Bessie?” ‘Yes, mamma.” ‘ And what do you 
think Lot thought when he saw his poor wife 
turned into a pillar of salt.” ‘‘I don’t know, 
mamma ; I ’spect he wondered where he could 
get a fresh one.” 


..-»They had a coon hunt in a Western town- 
ship the other day, The coon took refuge in a 
tree, whioh was chopped down. In falling it 
killed two dogs, maimed another, broke the leg 
of one man and the collar bone of another. The 
coon got away. 


.... Young Housekeeper (to assistant): ‘* Have 
you a small hand-bellows for blowing the fire?” 
Assistant: ‘Something hke that, Madame? 
Young Housekeeper: ‘‘ Yes, that will do. If you 
will fill it with wind, and put a cork in the end, 
I'll take it with me.” 


...."* What’s the price of sausages?” 
ty cents a bound.” ‘You asked twenty-five this 
morning.” ‘ Yes; dot vas ven I had some. Now 
Laint got none I sells for dwenty cends. Dot 
makes me a rebutation for selling cheap, uod I 
don’t lose noddings.” 


“Dwen- 


.-.."*I believe you are right,” said an old gen- 
tleman, ‘‘so far as the abstract is concerned ; 
but ”’—Just then he slipped and struck bis head 
against the asphalt pavement. ‘ But,” he con- 
tinued, as he got up, “I don’t care to discuss 
the matter in the concrete.” 


...-Hotel Clerk (to seedy stranger who has 
just registered): ‘Have a room?” Slranger: 
**No.” ‘Dinner, I suppose?” *‘ Not atall. I 
only wanted to arrive. It’s a good many years 
tiuce I have arrived at a hotel, and if you’ve no 
objections, I will simply arrive. Good morn- 
ing.” 

-.-.-Anzious Mother; “It was after nine 
o’clock when Clara came down to breakfast this 
morning, and the poor girl didn’t look well at 
all. Her system needs toning up. What do you 
think of iron?” Father: ‘Good idea.” Mother: 
‘**What kind of iron had she better take?” 
Father: ‘*She had better take a flat iron.” 


....The Bar Harbor Indians complain that the 
trade in baskets, bead-work, fans, and other In- 
dian ware manufactured in New York, has been 
very dull this year, and Mulcahey, one of -the 
bravee, is reported to have said: “ Faix it’s 
clams I’d rather be diggin’ than breakin’ me 
heart over thim bows and arrers and things.” 


....-In a cheap restaurant. A customer is 
trying to eat a herring “‘av beurre noir.” Ab- 
raptly he calis the waiter. ‘This herring 1s ex- 
ecrable,” be cries. ‘* You can only taste the vin- 
egar.” ‘‘What are you complaining about?” 
replied the garcon, shrugging his sh oulders: 
“Tt it were not for the vinegar you woula not 
be able to eat it at all.” 

..+.'* Mistah Borey, what yo’ tenk of de pro- 
jected refo’m in spellin’ dat’s bein’ agitated?” 
** Doan b’lieve I jis un’erstan’ de nater on it.” 
‘Waal, yo’ see, for instance, in de place of 
spellin’ hoss h-o-r-s-e, in dat roun’bout way, 
yo’ es cut it sho'tan’ spell it h-o-s, like it soun’s 

‘uminatin’ all de silent soun’s.” ‘‘ Ughhugh 
seems to me dat’s sensable,” ont 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BAKER, James J., closes his pastorate at Marl- 
boro, N. J. 

FIROR, D. T., West Bay City, Mich., called to 
Mason City, Ill. 

GOODSPEED, T. W., D.D., declines presidency 
of Kalamazoo College. 


HARE, J. Mapison, Rochester Theo. Sem., called 
to Potterville, N. Y. 


HOLT, Waren, Chili, N. Y., resigns. 

HOPKINS, A, J., Franklin Falls, Mass., resigns. 

KEMP, G. H., Easton, Conp., resigns, 

KNEELAND, L. L., Hudson, called to Beaver 

am, Wis, 

LOUX, Epwarp, Greenport, N. Y., resigns. 

McDUFFIE, M. V., Henderson, N. C., accepts 
call to New Brunswick, N. J. 

MILLER, D. B., Sullivan, Ind., resigns. 

MOORE, C.N. H., Hays City, accepts call to 
Tola, Kan. 

PARMENTER, A. M., Charlevoix, Mich., accepts 
call 10 Huntington, Ind. 

ROCKWELL, B. O., Kendalville, Ind., resigns. 

TAYLOR, D. H., Jamaica Plains, Mass., re- 
signs. 

WILLIAMS, R. R., D.D., returned to this coun- 
try from Telugu mission field. 

WISEMAN, Bensamin, ord. in Fidelity. Ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALFORD, H. C., inst. in South Weymouth, 
Mass. 


AMARON, C. E., French Protestant ch., Lowell, 
Mass., resigns, to devote himself to the 
French College, 

BLANCHARD, Joun T., Huntsburg, O., accepts 
call to Monticello, Ia, 

BREED, D. P., Portland, called to Galesburg, 
Mich. 

BROWN, Otiver, North Springfield, Mo.,called 
to Marseilles, Il. 

CASE, H. M., Hastings, Ia., withdraws his 
resignation. 

CLIFT, Wit11am, closes bis service with the 
church at Hadlyme, and will reside at 
Mystic Bridge, Conn, 

DAY, Epwarp, ord. and inst. in Ludlow Mills 
Mass. . 

GRANNIS, G. H., Ypsilanti, Mich , accept: 
to Little Rock. Ark, . i tines 

HARRIMAN, Narnan H., inst. in Pilgrim eb. 
Providence, R, 1. , 

HOLMAN, E. C., Littleton, N. H., called to 
Center ch., Haverhil), Mass, 

HULL, Joun H., Ashtabula, accept 
Cleveland, O. ‘ ‘ ee 

HUSTED, J. T., Lowell, called to Rockford, 
Micb. 

JONES, Wiix14M, Delbi Mills, accepts call to 
Ceuter Point, Mich, 

LLOYD, George, Croton, Mich., resigns. 

LONGLEY, M. M., called to church at Rood, 
house, Ill. : , 

MALLORY, C. W., Housatonic, Mase., called to 
Charlotte, Mich. 

McKESSON, C. L., inst. in Parsons, Kan. 

MICHAEL, Georae, Greeley, ©1., invited to 
become installed pastor. 

POWELL, G. J., Freedom, O., resigns on ac- 
count of ill health, 

RUNNELS, M. T., Sanbornton, accepts call to 
East Jaffrey, N. H. 

SKEELS, Henry M., McQueen. IIl., invited to 

* become second State H. M. evangelist for 
fowa. 

STANFORD, Artuur W., ord. in Lowell, Mass. 

THOMSON, A. E., Oberlin Seminary, inst. in 
Tallmadge, O. 

TUCKERMAN, F. W., Yale and Andover semi- 
naries, called to Fails Church, Va. 

VAN AUKEN, C. F., Charlevoix, Micb., invited 
to become general state missionary. 

WHITE, G. H., Chester Center, resigns and re- 
moves to Grinuell, Ia, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BEATTIE, G. A., Sedalia, Mo., accepts call to 
Lansing, Mich. 

BISSELL, 8. R., Lima, removes to Milan, O. 

CALHOUN, R , [owa City, Ia., removes to Mans- 
tield, O. 

— A., Olathe, removes to Wallace, 

aD. 

EARNSHAW, J. W., called to Lowviile, N. Y. 

GEARY, Epwarp R., D.D., died recently in Eu- 
gene City, Ore,, aged 75. 

HOLMES, Ricuarp 8., ord. in Auburn, N. Y., 
as evangelist 

MACDILL, D., removes to Xenia, O. 


McCALLA, Arpert, Fairchild, Ia., removes to— 


Lake Forest, Li. 
McLELLAND, H. £., Pittsburgh, Penn., re- 
signs. 

MOORE, W. R., Girard, Penn., accepts call to 
Virden, ill. : 
NOTESTEIN, W. L., Canaap, removes to Seville, 

0 


POTTER, G. M., Springdale, Penn., resigns. 

SCOTT, Joun F., Union Geninary, N. Y., ae- 
cepts call to Slatingtop, Penn. 

SMOENDEN, James N., Sharon, called to Wash- 
ington, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BOWNE, George W., Salisbury, Md., resigns. 

BALDWIN, Leonmpas B,, Boston, Mass., a- 
cepts call to Keene, N. H. 

GILLAIT, Francis, Kverett, Mase., called to 
New Hariford, N. Y. = 

OLIVER, TuRveR B., becomes ass’t minister of 
St. Luke’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 

RIDDELL, Hxnrx O., becomes ass’t minister of 
St. Timothy’s, Philadelpbie, Penn. 

STANLEY, James D., Cincinnati, O., accepts 
call to Terre Haute, Ind. 

TARRANT, Henny, Highland, N. Y., resigns. 

TEARNE, WaLTzs A., Batesville, Ark., accepts 
call to Texarkans, 

IN, Manovws D., accepts call to Vancouver, 

W. T. 
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Upholstery Department 


Now Open, 
Our Fall Importation 
OF CHOICE NOVELTIES IN 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


Portierres, Window Draperies, etc. 
AN 


EARLY INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


RETAIL EXPOSITION 


0fELEGANT FALL NOVELTIES 


in FINE DRESS GOODS, viz.: 
Rich Fancy Silk and Wool 
Plushes, Beaded Effects, etc., 
adapted for Combination Suits. 
Also, an extensive assortment 
of New Plain Fabrics in the 
latest colorings. 


Broadway KR oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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STATE BANKS, 





Tux Comptroller of the Currency, in obe- 
dience to the act of Congress of February 
19th, 1873, in his last annual report, pre- 
sented an aggregate statement of the state 
banks and trust companies in the United 
States, for the several years from 1881 to 
1885, inclusive. From this statement it ap- 
pears that the total number of such banks 
and trust companies was 688 in 1881, 704 in 
1882; 788 in 1883; 852 in 1884; and 1,015 
in 1885. Though these figures cover state 
banks and trust companies, they apply 
mainly to the former. 

The fact that, during the period specified 
332 new state banks were organized in the 
United States, shows that the state bank 
system is by no means dead. There are 
laws in all the states for the organization 
and regulation of such banks; and in many 
of the states, especially in the State of New 
York, these laws provide for an admirable 
buuking system. Indeed, the banking law 
of this state furnished the outline of pro- 
visions that constituted the leading features 
of the national banking law as originally 
enacted by Congress. 

We believe, for many reasons, in the 
wisdom and expediency of the national bank- 
ing system, rather than that of state banks; 
yet, considered simply with reference to the 
question of profit to stockholders, the na- 
tional system has no advantage over tne state 
system, except that which grows out of the 
power to issue bank notes. This power, 
possessed by the national banks, is prac- 
tically denied to the state banks by the ten 
per cent. tax imposed by Congress on all 
such notes when issued and paid out by 
them. The design of Congress was to pro- 
hibit the issue altogether, and confine bank 

notes exclusively to national banks. The 
peal this legislation is con- 
oun Pa hea to the Supreme 
abet dees Pe States; and it was 
pape oa having the power 
te sanetiiaer ng system, and, through 
the implied powes —— currency, has 
sary and‘proper to vd all laws neces- 
and hence that the te per ee py: 
et M percent. tax isa 

The state banks of this city 
whose reports appear in our col 
week, rank among the beg 
tutions of the city. The 
most excellent bankin 
and well managed. 
state and not natio 


several of 
umnos this 
t banking insti- 
Y exist under a 
& law, and are wisely 
The fact that they are 
nal banks furnishes no 





objection to their business, and in no way 
discredits them with these customers. 





TOO MUCH CONFIDENCE. 


Mr. Bartsotomew, the President of the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, whom the directors of that cor- 
poration trusted and trusted too much, 
turns out to be an unmitigated scoundrel, 
and has gone to join the colony of scoun- 
drele in Canada. This company was reor- 
ganized some eight years ago; and although 
it nominally had a board of directors, these 
said directors had so much confidence in 
him that they placed the management of 
all its affairs in his hand, without examina- 
tion and without supervision. He was an 
honorable and upright man, as they as- 
sumed, and withal a very ‘‘ smart” man in 
the business sense; and that was enough 
to relieve them of any anxiety about the 
way in which things were being done. 

Greatly were these directors ‘‘ staggered” 
when they discovered for the first time, as 
they did last week, that Mr. Bartholomew 
was to ail intents and purposes a thief, that 
for some time he had been stealing the funds 
of the corporation, and that he had stolen 
them to a large amount. Why did they 
not discover his thievery at any earlier 
date? Simply because they did not do 
their duty as directors. They were mere 
‘* figure-heads” assuming to practice a 
supervision which was not real, and thus 
virtually deceiving and cheating the public. 

How many similar ‘ figure-heads,” now 
unknown, there may be in other corpora- 
tions, we do not know; but we do know 
that no man is strictly honest and jast to 
the public who allows his name to be used 
as a director of any corporate institution, 
unless he faithfully discharges the duties 
incident to the position. If he cannot spare 
the time to do this, then he has no business 
to hold the position. We have often said 
this, and the case of Mr. Bartholomew isa 
forcible illustration of its truth. To com- 
mit almost the entire management of an in- 
surance company or a bank to its president 
iz to furnish him with a strong temptation 
toafraud. It gives him the opportunity of 
becoming an embezzler in the hope of impu- 
nity. It will do honest men no harm to 
watch them, and thieves surely should be 
watched. 





utes 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print in another column the quarter- 
ly reports of several of the State Banks 
doing business in this city, to which we 
call the especial attention of our readers 
interested in finance. A summary of the 
more important items of the reports is 
given herewith: 

ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 








DN... cassaccesregievensctoats $1,438,297 
0 ES ea seeaeess 100,000 
Undivided profits.... ...........- 86, 615 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 





Ee . -82,064,607 
Serre ° 100,000 
a a ina cdacae mareukd hak Puke ei ah 560,000 
rrr 48,931 
MURRAY HILL BANK, 
I cniernasuabtdeebuntaes $1,905,604 
a ere 100,000 
SS in segerceesdeae eeenvesens 100,000 
PVENEE DOTEND. . cccccccccesevese 94,912 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
LEED ERE ALLL LEE #2,709,314 
i ccnttccecnseeceeevosen 240,000 
PL sci nccraeavdessscuant ees eee 61,244 
Undivided profits...........sess00 23,451 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
LILES LEE EET $2,726,648 
OD i bons ccencuieeterneces 300,000 
DB cas ccccecscccccceecsccceses , 
Undivided profits............ese00 57,330 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Fixanoiat affairs continue in good shape 
and promise an undisturbed market, with 
rates of interests that will not be embar- 
rassipg to borrowers, or restrict business 
operations. The conservative character of 
trade has inspired confidence on the part 
of the capitalist, who is now freely invest- 
ing in new enterprises, which tends to 
enhance the expansion of business 
activity. The feature of the market 
throughout the week was its tend- 
ency to easier rates,and an active demand 
for mercantile as well as speculative pur- 
poses, while the supply of loanable funds 
was fully up to the needs, with a reserve 
available in case of need. The banks still 
pursue the conservative policy and scruti- 
nize very closely the character ofthe col- 
lateral offered by borrowers. The increased 
activity of the stock market has caused the 








rates of interest on call loans to be bid up, 
but only in exceptional instances which 
are without siguificance. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances have 
been available at about 54 per cent. although 
the rate was bid up to 10 per cent. on Thurs- 
day for speculative purposes,and some busi- 
ness has transpired as low as 4per cent. 
Commercial paper has been iu fair supply 
with a moderate demand. First-class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 54@6 per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 5$@6, and good 
single-named paper at 6@9 per cent. 
STOOK MARKET. 


Buoyancy and activity has characterized 
the dealings of the stock market during 
the week, with a steady advance in values 
on all the prominent stocks. Interest bas 
centered about Reading and the Anthracite 
Coal stocks, which have been most active 
in the trading; but the whole list has sym- 
pathized to a greater or less extent in the 
advance, the prosperous condition of trade 
throughout the country and the increased 
earnings of the railroads having imparted a 
very firm feeling for all securities, which 
foreshadows the continuance of a strong 
and active market. 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 

There was an improvement in the de- 
mand for Government Bonds which re- 
sulted in firmer prices. The following are 
the closing quotations: 











Bla. Aekea, Bid Asked 
43oe, 1801, reg....111%6 112 |Ourrenoy 68, 9.126 = 
4598; 189}, coup...111%. 112 |Ourrency 6s, '9. 1265, = 

1W07. TOM... .+ \x7 (2744|0 y be, "97 185, = 
48, 1907, coup... 18 1283,|Ourreney te. "%.1B = 
Three per cents. luv), —(Ourrency ta, W.135% — 





BANK STATEMENT, 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $1,897,- 
750, and it now amounts to $9,079,875. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $178,100, an increase in 
specie of $2,550,600, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $822,000, an increase in net de- 
posits of $1,323,400, and an increase in cir- 
culation of $31,300. 

BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares; 
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ther an'f.."1% — |Unit'dStatesNatwr — 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

WE learn that the Debentures of the Fi- 
delity Loan and Trust Company of Storm 
Lake, lowa, are having a large sale among 
investors, largely New England corpora. 
tions, savings banks, trustees, and indi- 
viduals. The company has a cash paid-up 
capital of $100,000, and in addition the in- 
vestor has the security of the mortgages 
pledged with the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, the trustee. The care and risk are 
assuined by the Company, who guarantee 
the payment of the Debentures—principal 
and interest. Wm. G. Clapp, of 7 Nassau 
Street, who is the Treasurer of the Com- 
pany, will give full particulars to any in- 
vestor, personally or by letter. 

Mr. C. P. Huntington has proposed to 
the holders of Chesapeake and Ohio 
bonds, Series B, to reduce the rate of in 
terest, and such holders as are willing to 
do 80, are requested to call at the office of 
8. F. Johnson & Co., 18 Wall Street, or of 
L. Levy & Co., 60 Broadway. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Chatham National Bank bas declared 
a quarterly dividend of three per cent. pay- 
abie Oct. 1st. 

FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


THE SEORET OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY'S PROSPERITY. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of this 
city invested the sum of $3,625.92 as a sin- 
gle premium, in the purchase of two 15-year 
Endowment policies in this company, each 
for the sum of $3,100. The policies were 
paid on September 11th, 1886, and the 
amount which the owner received from 
them was $7,956.34, additions having been 
credited according to the following state- 
mert § 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 











Period ending. Aaditions, 
1876..... ag cgoesicdaecse, GHELOe 
Descabnstsenenne Céneess - 626 36 
Sens asoeseedes ° ee | 

Total Additions........ $1,756 34 
Face of Policies......... 6,200 00 





Total Amount Received $7,956 34 
This investment realized over FIVE PER 





CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST, besides 
insurance protection for 15 years. 

The additions puid are more than 
twenty-eight per cent. of the face of the 
policy. The total payment returns the 
original premiums, plus interest com- 
pounded at five per cent., and $418 (over 
ten per cent. of the premium) besides. Or, 
stating it in another way, the $3,625.92 
paid in is returned twice over, with $706 
added for good measure. Suppose this 
merchant had invested his money in Gov- 
ernment bonds, how would he have come 
out? He could have bought ‘‘ Currency 
Sixes,” which have remained undisturbed 
since 1871, and if he paid 118 for them 
his money would huve purchased about 
$3,200 of them. Six per cent. interest on 
that would be $19.20—call it an even $20. 
Suppose he had re-invested each annual 
$20 so as to compound at 5 per cent.—a 
thing he could hardly have done--his suc- 
cessive interest payments would now foot 
up $411.58. At 126, the $3,200 of bonds 
would now bring $4,082, making a total of 
$4,443.58 whereas the merchant actually 
has received a total of $7,956.34. The in- 
surance has been worth $20 per $1,000 an- 
nually, at the lowest calculation, or in 
round numbers at least another thousand 
dollars should be added to his yield on this 
account. 

It may safely be assumed that at least one 
man is fully satisfied. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Excrange on Great Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
SSUE 


COMMERCIAT, and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 
Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CARE OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT, 


FARM LOANS. 
% 


REFERENCES: Key. Wm, L. Gage, D.D 

Bartford, Sopa. ; 4,5. Gates. PhD. .D., Prea't 
utger’s Co e w 4 = Fr 

tere Gers’ Nati Bk, N.Y: 











ters’ and Tra h 
Bk, St, Paul; Tay SRDSPEN DEH N.Y. Twelve years | 
in the business, Teachers and Ministers can DOUB 
their yearly igoome by investing thelp savings Ry 

are ple with my loans and manner of do- 
le rewlar and new map of Dabota sent 
¥YREE to any who have fundsto loan. Addres 3 y 





ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
0 N E I First mortgazes on improved 
fo Farme in Minnesota and Dakota. 
worth trom 8 to6 times themo . 6years 
business and no foreclosures. Interest eas 
soon as draftis received, Satisfaction suaran- 
seed. Send for circular, ref: and P 


iD: WEBSTER. Grand Forks. Baketa. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


onds secured on rich farming lands iv Nortaw 
ae ‘Ohio (the Garden of the te). also on Toledo 
City property, with principal and interest payabie a 
i] Seourity 2 to 6 times 











the me of the lender. the 
amount of loan, Also negotiate 4 Me) 
and buy and sell real estate on conmisst 

had au experience of nearly ® years in ¢ 
business, and an acquaintance of about 80 
fer to Jos. Wells, 161 Broadwey, N. ¥ 


EX RAVYMER 
45 M ndisop we oe Bonne lock. Toledo. Obie, 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANE, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York- 


Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - ~ 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Assa’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General Banking Business, 





. Lhave 
# line of 
yeare, Re- 





DIRECTORS: 
Chat hoey a E EW. kop py lee. 
o. BR. HiCKOX. Pitan we ALEXANDER 


T. W, PEARSALL. 


Ss onds S* 


M 
SAY! GATE aT loge, gute, 
BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ...............++ -+-+- 1857. 


REAL ESTATE oncouaiisnion? 

PROPERTY RENTED 
for and remittances made promptly. 

LOANS Sean carlully nevotsted, “™ 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered iuterest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvev Fisk & Sons, 


2 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


A NET 6% 
INCOME, 


THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


Offers to investors, at par and interest, its bonds 
bearing 6 per cent, (semi-annual) inte reat secured by 
mortgaxes on improved rea! estate deposited with the 


Metropolitan Trust Cc, of Mew York, 


TRUSTEE. 

THESE BONDS (81,00) ARE ISSUED IN SERIES 
OF @%,000, EACH ISSUE HAVING AN INDEPEN- 
DENT MURTGAGE SECURITY REPRESENTING 
OVER 614,000 OF PROPERTY, AND ARE RECOM- 
MENDED AS A SUPERIOR INVESTMENT FOR 
TRUST AND SIMILAR FUNDS FOR WHICH 
SAFETY 18. THE FIRST REQUISITE, 

Full information and bonde for sale at offices of 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 


7 Nassau Mt., N.Y. 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


Financial Agents, 
52 Ww iitiam St., N. Y. 





Holders ot 


Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds, 


Series B, 


Who are willirg to reduce the rate of interest, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Huntington, will please call at office of 
either of the undersigned, 


8, F. JOHNSON &00.,18 Wall St. 
L, LEVY &00., 80 Broadway. _ 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well known that the City of St. Paul, Minne- 

sota, is assured of a —_ growth from now on. 

is to-day he financial, commercial and hativoad 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real ew 
tate security for from six to eight per cent. Refer- 
ences z St aul and Kast if desired 

8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. _ 


r Cent, © ouservatiye Investments in 
fe rat Mortga age Farm Loans in Minnesota 
aod wakota, or@ 1-2 per cent. with principal and 
interest Guaranteed at option of investor. We 
commenced business in is80, and incorporated in 

1884, with a paid up capital of ©+$60,000 to doa general 
banking and investment business, and have invested 
over 8 ane foreastern banks and inaividuals 
without econfine our loans to the Red River 
Valley, within easy control of our centrally located 
office. On the Dakota side our field embraves the six 
Hed “iver Valley counties containing 13,582 farma 
and 1,726,248 acres of improved land, and a population 
of 43,243 — 16,550 more than any other six counties in the 
Territory. Bonds and Warrants forsale. Write for 
iw m¢, maps, iniormation and references, DAKOTA 
VEBraENT COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota, 


Solid IowaInvestments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lows. with a capital of ©180,000 
offers Guaranteed lowa Mortgag 

per cent. ten-year Cobentures (ite own ee Plicstions 
secured by _ first moraane eposited with the 
American an an re mat = of New York. 
Abundant references. 


G0, "7%, B%o. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsbury.. se incorporated with a paid-up capital 
of with branches at Huron and Mit- 
hell, Dakota “ ° ares wer tgage ae Loans in 

akota, and Principal and 
mterest Gu grant teed. Alsoé per cent, Debe 

— obliga tions of the Company), runnin 

wt or age 1oane, deposited with the Mer. 
cantive rust N. V. It also issues Demand 
rtincates of Deponit at 5 per cent. inverest. Write 

OF pamphiet and references, 

Home Office. Kmmetsbuarg, Iowa, 


E, &. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau t.. N. V- 


F M MILLA, Pres’ J. RANS OM, Cash 
ADAM HOWELL, Vice: Pres't, 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


DES MOINES, I 
Paid-up Capital, na 
New York eorsmpande Bt ae 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prempt and careful atjontion aivento all 
correspon 











nture 
10 years, 








EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY3. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. Long experi 


ence ; large capital ; strongest 

CAPITAL banking coenedtions six milion 
, loaned; no losses; no delays of 

$600 000 Interest ; safe as Government 
. s sane pay i — 

ree from care; Joans always 

Principal and Inter- complete, ready to deliver; 
est Cueranteed. highest references everywhere. 
Principal and interest payable 
at First National Bank of New York, or at any of our Orriozs: 


= TORE Land Broadway, | BOSTON, 23 Court St. 
Len, Manager. H.H. Firon Manager. 
PHILADELP HIA 1128.4 St.| KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Cuas. Buns. Witaimsom, Man, Joum C. AvEnr, Seo. 


SECURITIES 


ENGRAVED AND PRINTED BY 


The Homer Lee Bank Note Co., 


AND ACCEPTED BY THE 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Ss ee eee ° $500.U00 
BOBe Bees, BOE cccccccscecvces. s4e0 19,.88U,.0U0u0 


Sept. !5th, over - 200,000,000 

















No _ connection with any other Company, 


Bape the 
nd and Reliable 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, 
F Mount LAWRENCE, KAN, renew 
CAPITAL AND Syae.ve, © SSNS, 008. 


Carefull ¥ Gari 

able in A vale Leg: ion Abe yoo rate sat s- 
faction. 40 yea: Refer to 34 
Nat'l Bank, N. Y. City: Nee Then. ‘Lawrence, ‘Kan. 
and Hundreds of Investors, Send for let, 
formsand fullinformation. BraachOm in N. ney. 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.OMee,187 B’ way, C.C.line & Son Agi. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


Satety and Profit. 


SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
Addre 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


Jacksvoville, Lil, 


A. S, HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers tn UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allewed on balances. 

















¢ U JARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
K, on the morning of ,Saturday,the 
18th -y ig Be a TL 1886 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule..... + $1,707,445 04 
Due from Trust C om panies, state and na- 












tional benks, as per schedule...,......... 22,492 06 
Banking house and wm 6 as per 
schedule... . seeee (80,000 00 
Other real estate, pe 
rT rr ae 00— 80,900 00 
Bonds and mortgages, a8 per schedule.. 7,000 00 
Stocks and bonds. as per schedule ......... 626 00 
Ns ce tesctedensakesoesovesrenssepvecegcgnesse 167,840 65 
U. 8. lewal-tender notes and aes 
notes of national banks.................++. 169,922 00 
Cash items, viz. : 
Bills and’ checks for tbe 
next day's — hh, $104,211 38 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule,,............ 15,780 24— =: 119,941 BI 
Loss and expense, viz: 
Current expenses......+...006 +s +e 4,481 78 
Total, .cccccccgrspeans cessecegepeses cece + $2,726,645 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash.............++ + $360,000 00 
I <t'buc anibgbvenenacestonscstnes ° 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz. ; 
Discount 815,095 01 
ent... 2,086 04 
Interest, 1,861 24 
Other profits, . ats Pr ty) 83— [57,880 10 
Due depositors as foliows. vi 
Deposits subject to check. 83 056,892 06 
= certificates of d 
C Eeitied cheeks. 3 . 
———— 2,109,490 94 


mount due not included under eithe rof 
above heads, viz. : 
Unpaio dividends 

Stockholders’ tax (18%5), 





2.051 25 
7,776 81 
89,728,648 10 10 





Total.. 
STATE oF NEW vonn, wy lounry or New ¥o 


and doing Duainess at 
No. 122 Bow wery, in the City ew 
said county, being duly sworn, Bech for Simeolt saith 
at tne foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is, in all respects, a true statement 
ot the condition of the said efore the transac 
tion of any business on the 18th day of Sept., 18-6, to 
the best of his knowledge and belie: ; and they further 
that the business of the said bank has been trans- 
ae ed at the location named and not elsewhere; 
and that the above report is made in compliance with 
an official notice recetved from the superintendent of 
the banking department designating Saturday, the 
day of Bept., 1886, a8 the day on which such re- 
A shall be m nade. 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, 
ELSON G, AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 22d day of Sept., 1886, before me. 
Jos. E. Kenor, . 
Notary Public, % Y. Co. 





Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 
NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





nS on 
orn Capitalists. 


oration with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 


-— at pe or ae reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire es for Circ 


, Corsicana 


and Forms. 


LOAN AGENOY, 


TEXAS. 





6% 
oO 
DEBENTURE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC MFG CO. 


PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


Interest jpazabie June 1 and Dec. 1. Prin- 
“Principal 
OEM tale city af New VoPisor in RAE. 
a w n x ” 
ING MONEY ta Pondoay ore oF 
articulars mailed to. any address upon re- 


quest. 
A.S. HATCH &CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau St.. New York. 





QUArr sy BEL REPORT OF THE MOUNT 





















MOKR ANK. on the morning of Saturaay, 
the eughteenth ‘ep of a 
URCES. 
Loans and discounts, a = schedule, . $1,600,420 72 
Due trem directors of 
bank, included in loans aa 
SE ciscdkedecgtenwens est $33,024 81 
Due from trust “conipanies, state and 
national banks, as per sc ule. oa 64,486 13 
oe and bonds, as per schedule 59.028 75 
pope nnaeee Jocrnccene sence ° 117,776 16 
e  % legal tender no v's 
notes of national banks,...... secseecece 162,596 00 
Cash items, yiz.: bill 7 and 
oa = for the next day’s ex- 
ponoccennesaseetosecnseecs 51,953 60 
Otner’ Nemes carried as cash, 
hes eoecccccce 798-47 
- 52,752 07 
Loss and expense, viz.: 
CULTeDl CXVENBEB......0.000-esseceeecseees 557 57 
Assets Lot included under either ‘of the” 
above heads, 
Furniture aud distures.. ecceceses.coce 7,000 00 
WI... vcisvcuissiecunniiinieenttaiiaibinccain + 82,064,607 39 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paidin in Cash,........ +... $100,000 9u 
Surplus fund.............. Seesceccccoseevece 5,000 WU 
Undivided profits, viz. ; 
Discounts. $2,921 57 
Exchange 49 
Dterest.... 2,@uu | 
Uther profi 48,669 16 
_--— 48,930 79 
Due depositors as Peowe.vee.s 
Deposits subject to check. Bt 758,561 30 
= ceruficates of 
SEN cxahen. geebocscooemegec® 18,106 01 
Certified CHECKS. .....00s000008 - 1s,262 48 
——— 1,788,929 79 
Due trust companies, state and national 
banks, as per schedule,,...........0. 006 74,168 12 
Amount due, not inciuded under either 
of the above heals, viz 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 6,798 69 
Unpaid dividends......... ecceee wu 
ed 7,578 69 
DOA, cccgnsc0-cegecccccessoesecere om arpa 39 
Spazee oF NEw You, County OF New ¥ 
JOS. M. Di VEAU, Presiuent, and THOS, W * ROBIN. 


SON, Casnier ot the Mount Moiris Banks bank located 
ana doing busipess at One Hundred and I weuty-fifth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, in the City of New York. in 
said county, being duly sworn, éach tor himeelt, saith 
that the toregoing report, with the schedule accompa- 
nying the same, is, in all respects, a true statement of 
the condition of the said bank betore the transaction of 
any business on the isth day of September, 1884, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief; and they further say 
that the business of sali bank has been transacted 
at the location named, and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is madein comomenee with an 
Official notice receiyed from the su 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Bxecutors. administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and f ti d to the transaction of busi- 
ness, a8 well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WA. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, 8 d Vice-President 


TRUSTEES- 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 








DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COUPER, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS, 8. SMITA, 
8. M.BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


SerFEL. Y REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WARD BANK, on the morning of Satur- 
day, the isth day of september, 1886: 


— ESOU aa 





Loans and disco ° 
Due from diseotees ¢ of the bank, 

cluded in loans and pf, $27,850 00 
QvERETOEES. 00, ccccccescoggees op SEsesagerecees 


Banking house and lot 
Bonds and =. ee 
oe and bonds.. 


+ +-B1,017,626 41 








ey al-tender ome and circulating 










a2 of nationa) banks............-....... 53,906 v0 
Bills and checks for the aes day's ex: 
changes....,... ° 87,285 IL 
Items carried as 520 
Current expenses.. . 8,071 56 
Premiums Paid,.....ccccecsss+ oes eocce ctecece 2,084 62 
Total.. ° tusseseereeecee  B1,438,207 12 
“LIABILITIES: 
Cooital stock c paid in in Sirasibentecssnese $100,000 00 
Undivided profite—viz. 
Discount. 99, - 82 
Exchange. 14 





4) 


Other profits 
> Copouttens aH follows—vi viz.: 





33 32 
76,232 30— 86,614 58 


ts subject tocheck.. o i 229.5 
Certified check TR. cocecoccceccese ery ve 1,251, = 4 
Unpaid dividends................ Cevccecccecs 
eee ee ee 1.4207 2 


y 8x. 
HENRY STEERS, "Eee sident, and CHAS. E. 
BKUWN, Casnier of the ELEVENTH WAKD mane, 
a bank located and doing business at No. 147 
Avenue D, in the City of New York, 1p saié_ county, be- 
ing yy 4 sworn, each for himself saitn that the fore- 
gon) super, © with the schedule accompanying the 
anne 4 is, respects,a true statement of the con- 
dition of f the said bank before the transaction of any 





M. DK VEAU, President. 
THOS, W. ROBIN SON, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn to b both d depo- 
uents, the th day of September. is before me. 
H. Livermore, 
Notary Public, ‘New York County, 





QUARTERE Y REPORT OF THE MURRAY 
ANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
léth day of September. i 
Re OURCES. 

Loans anddiscounts, as as De scnedule,..... $1,849,280 63 
Due from directors o 

beak, pcastenen in loans and 

GiBCOUNUH, 0... 0666 e gee ee ee 









Overdrafts, as per schedule. 150 60 
Due from trust companie 
national banks, as per schedule 89,614 72 
Other real estate, as per schedule 20,005 29 
Stoc zs and bonds, as per schedule.......... 3,000 00 
Si icicin ia isetiniais dl aiateniiabiairbineiid Rakes dieiitiinsine 176,v95 50 
v's. egal-tender notes and circulating 
Af i" of national MY ¢:etesenasenseses e 148,585 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
oo ee the next pod 8 
$102,888 17 
1,683 56— 104,471 78 
Current expenses.. 6,119 30 
buspense account.. eneee 6/19 11— 11,888 41 
Assets not included under 
— of the above heads, 
Furniture and fixtures....... 2,562 00— 2,562 00 


Total.....cscccsceereseseees +s eeseeeee B1,905,608 88 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in ae bance seeeeeeseees ($100,000 00 
Cndiviae ree seccteeecceeeeecsess 100,000 00 
evened profits, viz.; 
$65,861 
er 12,076 62 
Interest... 16,973 47 
coat 94,911 89 
Due depositors as follows: 
Deposits subject vo check. - $1,541,356 21 
a certificates of de- 
POE... encecce cocccccocecces 9,853 v0 
certitied ChOCKS,.... 200006 eee 978 68— 
private bankers and 
brokers, as perschesule,..... 22,734 10— 1,609,921 99 
Amouut due not included under 
ontnee of the above heads, 
viz. : 
Unpaid Dividends,........0..seecssseeessers 776 00 
ee een B06, 608. 88 
STATE OF nee Youx. Counaz or New "Yor K, 48.5 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and *A LBERT 
ALE, Cashier of ; Bae ili Bank, a 


bank 
located and doing business at No. ie Third Aventie, 
in the City of New York, in said “that ‘eX = 
sworn, each for himself —_ that he 


on the lstn day ot Suptomber, 1886, to the 
eet of his knowledge and belict; and they fur. 
ther say that tne business of said bank has been 
transacted at tbe location named, and not else- 
where, and that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received from the super- 
intendent of the banking department designating 
Saturday,the 18th day of Septeuber, 186, as the aay on 
which such report shall be made. (Sixned) 
HENRY STEERKS, President. 
CHAS, E, BROWN, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed ana sworn to by both depo- 
nents the lst day of Saptemse, 1886, peeve ) ae, 


WA 
Notary Public, ead Co. 
_Certificate filed im N. Y. Count 


QUARTER 


RTERLY REPORT aE THE NORTH 
day ot September a 





NER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 1éth 























business of 
location named, and not elsewhere; an 
above report is made in comphance with ai 
tice received from tne superintendent ot the banking 
Sevessupent designating Saturday, the i8th day of 
Septem ber, 1846, as the day on which such report shall 


WILLIAM A. DARLING, President. 
- H. GALE, Cas! 
Severall y subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the Xth day of September, 188, before me. 


MAURICE V. FREUND, 
No. 26, Notary Public, New York County, 


DIVIDEND. 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 196 Broap- 
way, BEY, ise Bout. 
TER ¥ pri DEND. | 


The Boara re hay day a eclared a 
pay | dividend of of Times “nt PE CENT: ble ‘on 

e earp ° ree men pavable 
and Steer ‘Gotober 1 ase a senator Boks wilt re 
main cloged until October Ist, 

















ESOURCES. 
Loans and Seeeteln ge per ae rachedule........ $1,862,085 42 
Due from directors of t maae, 
included in loans and discounts 126,250 00 
verdrafts, as per schedule................06. 8,053 07 
Due from trust cammenion 
state, and national banks as 
~~ eras $213,588 68 
Due from private bankers and 
brokers, as ver schedule....., 218,588 68 
Banking house and lot, as per 
schedule, $70,000 00 
Other real estate, ‘as ‘per ‘ached. 
WE. cccccccese e-« 19,638 83 
ain 89,638 = 
Stocks and site as per schedule... 26.000 
page cseccoccegaeeccocececccecosecceegeoce ° 149,394 hy} 
nited States lexal-tender notes and circu- 
— notes of natiopal banks 130,632 00 
Cash items—viz.: 
Bills and checks for next 
day's exchanges......... .. $159,619 82 
Other’ LF a h, a8 % 
) ule...... cccccsee . 365 2 
we = 296,985 07 
Lose and expenee, viz,: . - 
Current expenses............ ° __ 87,926 58 1. 008 6 58 
cin ccensccrdestmsecsignensrismnes $2,709,313 5 60 
LIABILITIES. 240.000 
Capital stock paid = im cash heremvensessereee aed 
$22,068 16 
33 23 
1,118 12 
2” gata 
Due depositors as follows—viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. ... $2,263,744 03 
= certificates of de- 2,930 74 
Certified checks: 0200002 ORUO BH ae oy a 
Due trust companies, atate and 
national seman aon $50,274 85 
Due private bankers - “and —— 
brokers, as per achedule.. 850,274 85 
Amount due, not incl luded 
under either of the above 
eats. Vie 1,162 80 
Unpaid” dividenas.. ecccccesces® 81, 1,162 80 80 


3 60 
Total.......c.cscesecesecseseeeesess 82,709,313 
NTXY OF NEW XORK, 44.; 
LEV Shc iy aa aw 5. , et 


S 


ing 
¥ 
oa te MeNnecif saith tha thes the. ol report, wil 





A 4b — yt oaine, all 
specta, a true taten aye t di of the eaid 
tion 
Tob ay yeh be 1886, to the best of his tne buat 
edge and beuer; and they further say  basi- 
ness of said bank has been transac shove 

tion named, and not elsewhere; and tha t the 
ade in com gt etticial motos 


tom Sembee, yt yh a, on which such report shall 
= president, Levi Apgar, is absent and ci 


c.apgeenat 
a8: 
ey be ys worn, 10 by both depo- 


subscribed an ‘sworn 
nents, the Bist day “ woptemn per 


Richmond County, Joatidcate fe filed in ouaey Public 
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September 30, 1886.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1249) 23 








Commerc 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue activity in the business of the dry 
goods market continues to be satisfactory, 
and displays an element of prosperity that 
evidently will last for some time. There 
has been a slight lull in the transactions 
during the week, which was caused by the 
departure of some of the large buyers; but 
the influx of small dealers that has been ex- 
perienced, has given new vim and more 
profit to the transactions, which indicates a 
healthy and legitimate demand on the part 
of the consumer. There is an entire ab- 
sence of anything like a speculative inclina- 
tion, but the growth of improvement is 
steady, resulting from the requirements of 
actual consumption. The reports that have 
been received from the interior of the 
country are very cheering as regards the 
progress of trade, and a number of 
jobbers have had to repeat their orders 
in certain goods to meet the re- 
quirements of the dmand. Some spe- 
cialties in spring and summer goods have 
commanded a. good deal of attention, 
and very liberal orders for crinkled seer- 
suckers, plain and fancy white goods, 
scrim curtains, cotton hosiery, gauze and 
Balbriggan underwear, etc., were placed 
for later delivery. The tone of the market 
for nearly all textile fabrics continues very 
firm, and stocks are for the most part in 
excellent shape and by no means redun- 
dant. Stocks are unusually light among 
agents and manufacturers, end prices are 
very firm on all staple fabrics. The finan- 
cial condition of the trade is reported good, 
which is attributable to the conservative 
methods that have controlled the dealings 
for a long time. Merchants are meeting 
their obligations promptly, and in many in- 
stances they have discounted their own 
bills. 





OOTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


Staple cotton goods arein favorable de- 
mand, with prices firm. Large lots of 
brown sheetings have been absorbed for 
conversion purposes, and jobbers have 
made some repeat orders. Wide sheetings 
are in light demand, as are corset jeans 
and satteens. Cotton flannels are moving 
steadily, and stocks are well in hand. Col- 
ored cottons—as denims, ticks, cheviots, 
checks, stripes, plaids, etc.—continue in 
fair demand by package buyers, and prices 
are generally firm. White goods and cur- 
tain materials are meeting with marked at- 
tention, and large orders are being recorded 
by the principal agents. 

Fancy prints still attract considerable at- 
tention, and the demand continues very 
satisfactory, there being a steady call for 
small parcels of the choice specialties. In- 
digo blues are doing well in the hands of 
both agents and jobbers, and shirtings, 
robes, furnitures and Turkey-reds are in 
fair request by package buyers, and firm in 
price. Jobbers are doing a fairly satis- 
factory package trade in ‘* off-style” fan- 
cies, etc., by means of low prices, and the 
piece distribution continues of pretty good 
proportions. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 


There was a moderate aetivity in dress 
goods among jobbers, and a fair demand 
for all wool, worsted and fancy cotton 
fabrics was reported by the commission 
houses. Agents are making steady deliveries 
of all-wool fabrics, as cashmeres, serges, 
fancy diagonals, homespuns, novelties, 
combination suitings, etc., and leading 
makes are very firmly held. Staple wors- 
teds, as cotton-warp cashmeres, etc., are in 
steady demand, and many makes are being 
charged up by agents as fast as received 
from the mills. Yarn-died cotton brocades 
are doing fairly well in the hands of both 
gents and jobbers, and stocks are in very 
good shape, 

Dress ginghams and staple checks are in 
fairdemand, while crinkled seersuckers are 
meeting with a great deal of attention, and 
liberal orders for dress and coating styles 
are being placed for next spring by jobbers 
and the wholesale clothing trade. Ging- 
hams and seersuckers are jobbing fairly 
well, but the demand by retailers is less 
active than a short time ago. 

WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, ETO. 
The woolen goods department has shown 
considerable life and animation, owing to 





of § r ’ soda end wer Nd 
Pt a aa to ptt 


the large number of buyers that have pre- 
sented themselves throughout the week. 
Purchases of heavy weights from stock are 
scarcely as good as they might be, but the 
orders for light weights worsteds, cassi- 
meres, and various suitings make a good 
showing, and already selling agents fora 
number of lines of goods begin to talk 
about the production being quite well un- 
der control. In wool and worsted fabrics 
for women’s wear, new business is about the 
same in general character and volume that 
it has been for some little time past, and 
stocks are light, except perhaps in the in- 
stance of some fancy weaves in solid col- 
ors that fail to meet the popular taste. Jer- 
sey cloth is selling only in a moderate way. 
Some duplicate purchases are noted in the 
line of staple cloakings, and moderate in- 
dividual purchases of boucle and astrachan 
effects make a very fair total. 

Prices of wvol hosiery and underwear 
remain firm, and stocks in first hands are 
exceptionally small asa rule. Fancy knit 
woolens are in moderate request by pack- 
age buyers and prices remain steady on all 
desirable makes. Jobbers report a fair 
business in this branch of the trade. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

‘the imports ot dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary 1st, 1886, compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 


Forthe week. 1886. 1885. 


Entered at the port.........0. $2,340,578 $1,674,817 

Thrown on the market....... 2,463,653 1,925,355 
Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port..... eseee 88,853,412 75,846,147 

Thrown of the market....... 88,806,189 78,173,117 











-RUDLEY'S 


Fashion Magazine. 
FALL NUMBER 


CONTAINS 146 PAGES devoted to Literature an 
Fashion, together with a Complete Catalogue and 
Price List of their entire stock as contained in their 


52 DEPARTMENTS, 


WHICH REPRESENT EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR 
WEAR, 
ORNAMENTATION, 
HOUSE FURNISHING, 


For either Wife, Husband, or Child. 


LARGELY ILLUSTRATED. 


The pages of this Magazine are largely illustrated 
by Wood Cuts photographed and cut from original 
Garment or Article. 


THIS IS THE BEST 


Fashion Magazine and Price List published without 
question. 

RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS WILL FIND 
IT A VALUABLE BOOK AND GUIDE TO HAVE IN 
THEIR HOMES. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


60:, per Annum, published Quarterly on the finest 
Tinted Paper, 


SINGLE COPIES, 15c. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS RETURNED IF THE 
MAGAZINE FAILS TO SUBSTANTIATE OUR 
CLAIM AS TO ITS BEING THE BEST FASHION 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


Orders by Wail fccurately 
Attended To, 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St. 


56, 68, 60 TO 70 ALLEN BT., 
59, 61, 68, 66 ORCHARD BT., N. Y. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 28d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves, 


NEW YORK. 
This establishment is one of the gjdest and beat- 
Shoe Stores in_the city. W. 5 
Youth's, and Ohtidren's ‘and shoo oe all Kinds 
Ran oven successfully conducted by CANTR EL for 
a thir ular 








Edward Vaughan, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


161 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 
OVER GREENWICH INSURANCE 00, 


The latest English importations now ready. 


HOMStETY Us 


Retail Department. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Are now prepared to offer 
their new Importations in 


Upholstery Goods. 


Suitable for CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES and WALL 
HANGINGS. 


They would also call atten- 


tion to their assortment of 
fine 


BROGATELLES, 


which for beauty of design 
and richness of coloring can- 
not be excelled. 





Special designs and esti- 
mates furnished if desired. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


CARPETS 


ROYAL WILTONS. 


OUR OWN IMPORTATION, AN INVOICE OF 
RARE NOVELTIES IN EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS JUST RECEIVED, 

PRICES EXCEEDINGLY LOW, 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES BEST 5-FRAMES, 
AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY 
TAPESTRY, 


INGRAIN CARPETS. 


1,000 Pes. BEST ALL-WOOL @2XTRA SUPERS 
AT LESS THAN MANUFACTURER'S 
COST OF PRODUCTION, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


60 Pcs. SILK BROCATEL LES, $3.60 PER YD. 
100 Pes, SILK TAPESTRIES, $1.26 PER YD, 
800 Pes, SILK AHD MOHAIR PLUSHES, 
$1.00 PER YD, 


JUTE VELOUR CURTAINS, 825.00; 

WORTH 635.00 PER PAIR. 

1,000 Pairs OHENLLLE CURTAINS, 612.00; 
WORTH 816.0 PER PAIR, 


500 Paire RAW SILK CURTAINS, $3.00; 
WORTH 64,00 FER PAIR. 


WIN DOW-SHADES, [A Specialty.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


James McCreery & Co, 


display this week aspecial shipment of rich 
Plush and Wool Fabrics for the Fall and 
Winter Season. 

A very large stock of Black Silks in the 
newest and most approved weaves are now 
on exhibition, 

Special notice is given of a great sale in 
their Linen Department. Fine Bleached 
Table Damasks will be offered at 50 cts., 65 
cts., 75 cts,, 85 cts., and $1 per yard, also a 
great variety of fine Table-cloths, Nap- 
kins, Towels, etc., at a large discount from 
regular prices. 

Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Broadway and 11th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





200 Pairs 








R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 








SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
WONDERFUL WARING 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 

FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 

TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 

ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXAIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1878. 
PARIS 1878, AND NIOE 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITA'IIONS, A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FAOCTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74 CENTS. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


RH. MACY & 60. 
Weekly Blarket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
[For the Week ending Saturday, Sept. 26, 1886.) 
















COFFEE. 

BMOGNR.. cccccccccccccccecces ove seve 26 @28 

BER c vncccccsecsscccccceccccoceseses 18 @t4 

Winn -000000608dsconssesooeede : +4 

TYTTTTT TTT 000009000000080 28 Ae 
— PTTTIMITITITT TTT Titi) -- 10 @18 
. TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest.......-.... 19 @75 

Japan, - ©  scccccccocsens. Gao 

Young Hyson, ‘‘ » ssenee eoseedh G70 

Hyson, e TTT TTT TTT 14 @60 

English Breakfast, " ...csceseees 18 @65 

SUGAR, 

Cut Loaf, Cubes. ce. .eeeeeseeeees 6 5-16@ 6% 
Crushed, ...cccccccccccccess 63, @ 644 

Powdered... .cccccccsccces 65% @ 6 
Granulated, Standard... . 646 8-16 

Standara A..... seee 5% —@5. 
Extra O White. 5¢@ 5 9 16 
Extra O Yellow. 54 @ 556 
BOOWE oc 00000000 ccdsvcdeersesved 46@ 4% 

MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 40 @45 

“ Good to Prime.......... 81 @38 

Porto Rico, Ponce, rrime, toChoice.. 82 @42 

Barbadoes, 1n hhds........++ « sees 27 w28 

Sugar House Biack, Strap..........-- — @i4 

FISH. 


Mackerel, No. 1, New, # bbLL, (200 lbs.) $21 00 
“ BeaCoast, No.2 “ 1 
Codfish, boneless, 60 th. boxs, # Ib..... _ 

‘“*  Bhredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz, 1 76 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # tb........ 9 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box....... 18 


GENERAL MARKET. 








FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest Pee 

Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade. 5 


eee ee eee emeeeeeee 











Beans: 
Mediums.......+.seseeeeee 1 40 
MAITOWS...0.cecccceceees 1 55 
ee reer 1 40 


Puas: 
Green, prime, Bousb....... 1 00 


Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 40 
XXX 8t Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 5 60 
Pasiry White o fr . 5 00 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ...... 
Brilliant XXX Family............+.- 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Whea ° 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat..... 900292000000 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 4 90 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Gra! Flour, bbis........... 4 80 
Superlative Flour, cases, 12 
0 NN ee sn sskhcs 2 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 80 
GRAIN, 
5 Red 8—82 @— 87 
nD de bod codons 
No, 2 Bed.......... A —— @— 
Ungraded White,.......«..-—- — @— 80 
Bes Boveseseessvcve @— 473; 
U , Mixed.. ae: @— 48 
he, MOB. ccccccsccccescee = Ge — 
White, No. Locccsvccccvecccom™” —= a— 
White, No. 2......0e.000— — OG 
No.1 eceeesecesessees™™ = oe 
@1 
@1 
@i 
@1i 


R 635 SSeS 





i 


———— 
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MILL FEED. 
te quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 Ibe...............8 — 60 @¢ — 65 
Bhorts, 60 lbs .. eecesegeoeoes — 60 @ — 65 
Middling, 80 to 100 ibs... —70 @ — W 
Sharps, fine.........0-.+0+6 . — @ 10 
Bye Food ........++++ enw —- Hh @—— 
Boreenings........+ssseees —v @ —75 
AY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibe even —85 @ — 0 
Bay, No.2, “§ % wescooe —v @— v0 
Hay, No.3, ‘ “ * ee “a b oa bn 
Hay, Shipping oe F  tttte = _ 
Hay, Clover “ee 45 @ — BW 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ 66 ceeee —55 @ — 60 
Straw. long * os —t0O @ — 70 
Straw, short sia “ oe HO @O-— — 
Atraw, Oat “ “oo... —45 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat . ee moo @— 45 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
MR ddevectbccesdteneed #10 £0 @ 11 25 
i cece net ee inl 10 25 @ 10 60 
Clear Back... cecece o—-— @ 15 50 
Family veekwebedteeade «- — @14 00 
Bear 
Extra India Mess, per tce. 12 00 @ 14 00 
Extra, in bbls........ . 5600 @ 700 
Cur Mats: —_ 
Smoked Hams........... 124@ 12% 
o Shoulders........ 71 @ 1% 
Duxssep Hoos ..... becannnes 644@ 7 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs,......... — @ 2%» 
Prime Creamery, tubs...............— @ 25 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. 24 @ 25 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs...... 16 @ 18 
DT ccatchcuceskasetaedeacceneaes 1 @ 4 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, amall...........se0 eee @ 12 
Fine State Factory........6 «+ eseeess — @ 10% 
PEED DORTF cc occcccccccccesecocese — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 25 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 25 
Behweitzer American, # Ib......... 000. 13 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs net weight .......... 94 
Tierces Sendeebetess .600 coee eebeeeens 
Half bblis..... 





Wooden tubs ¢ of 60 ibs. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


EGGS. 
Btate and Penn., fresh laid........- 21 @ 22 
en dtate nbnswseeeeetnsaenes 20 @ 20% 
Western, frosh-laid..........66-. +0. 20% @ 21 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —1ll @— 14 
Philadelphia, Springs... ....... -15 @— 17 
State and Western, Springs..... -12\4@— 14 
POW cccccecoccccccccccsscceses — 124,@— 13 
Spring Ducks... ....00-.-+- oom 9 ‘e- 16 
GOEMS. . covccccvctsccsevencacasse -12 @— 16 
VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, new, prime, he errr #1 00@2 00 

™ sweet, eovce etueesesesa ae 
Onions, per Dbl... 6... eee eee reer eens 1 00@2 5U 
Cabbage, per 100.......eeeeeeeeeees 2 00@38 50 
Tomatoes, per burh.......-..0eeeeee 30@ 60 
String Beans, per bag..............+ 35@ 50 
Green Peas, per bag..........-.0+4+ 75@1 t0 
Cucumbers, per 100........05ee00e- 40@ 6b 
Cauliflower, per bbl. .......-..ee ee 756@3 00 
Green Corn, per 100........000ee++ —T5@1 50 
Ramesh, PEF Oi). ...ccvcccceccscvess 1 (0@— - 
Turwips, per Dbl... .ccccccccvcccces - @—TH 
Beets, per 100 bunches.............. —@1 25 
Lima Beans, per bag...........+0++ 75@1 25 


Celery, Per GOS... cccccccsccccscers — @ 100 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, 


Peaches, per basket..............+. 35@ 1 75 


Apples, Baldwin, per bbl.......... ——@ 1 be 
Se Pippin, per bbI....cccccecce 5H0@ 1 75 
Apples, Greenings, per bbi....... 1 25@ 1 75 
Watermelonr, per 100......... «+. 5 00@20 00 
Pears, Bartletts, per bbl........ 400 @7 00 
‘*  Beakel. per bbl.......... 250 @ 400 
Plums,Green Gages, per bex........ 15@ 1 00 
‘* Blue Gages, per basket...... 49@ 60 
Cantelopes, per bbl.........eeeee0s 50@ 2 50 
Grapes, Concords, per lb.......... 1k@ 3 
© Beamer, Pet DW... cccccccee —@ 6 
“© Niagara, per ib........... . —@ 8 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choice,aliced, 1885, in bags. . 
* State, fine CUS... 00 “ovccccce.0 rr 
™ evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 104g 
Cherries, pitted, 1886 ...........seecsecees ll}¢ 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes Liana _ 


a i ee ere 25 

Fancy Yellow Unpeeled * O peeeee 16 

Red 8 seeues 14 

Dried, Southern... ........ seenenenees — @— 
Unpeeled, og, 1885,........ —@ 54 


Pears, evaporated, 26 and 50 Ib, boxes —@18 
Piuma, dried, 25 Ib. boxes 1 


Raspberries, evaporated, in 50 lb. bxs........ 1sh¢ 
Blackberries, dried, in 50 ib, boxes........ 1034 
—_— 


WOOL MARKET. 


Onto, Penx,, and W. Va.— 





X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . .80@83 
No. 1. * , B8@34 
No, 2. bed “ .81@32 
New Yor Stars, Micu., vues and Inv.— 
X, and above, Washed F leoce EERE 27@30 
No. _ a iescnsan 82@33 
No, 2, 6 oe este 30@31 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. +++ + -30@87 
COMBING WOOL. 
Wa dccncecaceccccess 34@35 
bd i idsctseceeceuneases 24@26 
a an Serres SraTEs,— 
nwas clothing 
bad combing 19@25 
WOE... rege: ES 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 2 test Indueements ever of- 
. time to get 
Te nd © 
Go or M 


ras 
rticulars address 


i 


Gold Band Moss R 
or Webster's Dietionary 


p. Or Hox ta. st “Aus 
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Insurance, 
TRUSTFUL HUMAN NATURE. 


Durine the past week, a swindler who 
has seemingly been having a fine thing of 
it was brought to the bar in this city. He 
had been inducing firms in the interior to 
send him lots of flour, brooms, and other 
merchandise—he was not particular about 
the kind—for which he was to pay directly 
after receipt, and he did pay promptly, by 
draft on a bogus concernin London. Sev- 
eral parties prudently protected them- 
selves, when sending their goods, by draw- 
ing on the swindler against the bill of lad- 
ing, but were afterward persuaded by him 
to release their hold onthe goods,and so ex- 
changed the goods for some experience. 
He was provided with apparently good 
references, for he had a comrade or two, 
and they served as highly eatisfactory 
references for each other. Another enter- 
prise of this bogus banker was lending 
money to Western farmers, as set forth 
thus in his circular: 

** Loans on promissory notes negotiated at two 
per cent, commission, no interest being charged. 
Any one in good standing may obtain a loan 
from me on bis promissory note given as secu- 
rity forthe loan received from me by the pay- 
iment of two per cent. commission, to be paid in 
cash to me in advance ; that is, should you de- 
sire $1,000 in certified drafts on New York to 
buy goods or to make settlements, in order to ob- 
tain the same (in drafts in amounts to suit your 
accommodation), you must send your note to 
me for $1,000, to be made payable in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months ; you would remit in cash 
with your note the sum of $20, equal to two per 
cent. commission, on receipt of which, with your 
references, I would investigate your character 
and financial standing, and if satisfactory to 
me, would forward you the drafts by registered 
mail the same day I receive commission and 
note from you. If the loan is rejected by me, I 
will return your note to you canceled, also the 
full amount of commission received from you,” 

“Now if you want a loan for one, two, three, 
six months, or one year, draw your promissory 
note for the specified time, inclose two per cent. 
commission of the face value of the note, and 
names of your references, with a statement 
as to what business you are engaged in, and 
your business address, At the same time state 
in what sums you desire the drafts to be drawn, 
or if 1 shall send you the entire amount of loan 
inone draft. Make all notes payable to G. W. 
Foster, No. 42 Broadway, New York City.” 

Of course, on receiving a $1,000 note 
from a trustful borrower, the swindler had 
an easy thing of it; he had merely to 
pocket the $20 and send the note to a con- 
federate, for gale at what it would bring, in 
the section where the farmer was known. 
How many were bitten there is no way of 
knowing. 

One would suppose that nobody would 
fail to see the risk of putting such trust in 
an entire stranger, and that there was abso- 
lutely no guaranty of any return; but the 
‘* references” and the business-like appear- 
ance of the letter-heads, all within easy 
command by any adventurer who can im- 
pose on one of the job printers that are 
plenty in New York—combined with 
the magical word  ‘ banker”’—were 
effectual. With that word ‘ bank” on 
a sign over his door, a man who could not 
get credit fora dollar can almost borrow the 
funds of a town, if he is half-way clever. 
A fair outward appearance is thought to so 
discount the results of inquiry that inquiry 
is unnecessary, and to boldly challenge 
proof is apt to discourage applying the test 
as being waste of time. A shrewd fellow 
understood this trait of human nature and 
turned it to account once in this way: he 
printed a sort of sheet—copies enough to 
furnish one to each advertiser—and went 
about ‘‘drumming,” on the bold statement 
that the great express companies were 
under contract to regularly take an d distrib- 
ute so many thousands cach to their cus. 
tomers and atsummer resorts. If the adver- 
tiser solicited had the slightest doubt of the 
fact, he would really be glad if he would just 
ask the American Express Company aboutit. 
The half-doubting advertiser reflected that 
surely @ man wouldn’t tell a lie that could 
so very easily and quickly be detected; it 
was some little trouble to ask, this being 
before the telephone of to-day; and so he 
swallowed the story and gave his “ ad,” 
exactly as the clever schemer calculated. 





It seems sometimes almost as if the pub- 
lic have a positive hunger for lies and as if 





nothing else were so readily accepted. ‘Phe 
bigger the story and the more glaringly ab- 
surd the promise of what will be done for 
a little money, the more greedy the swal- 
lowing. Start with the lottery, as to which 
the average man thinks of his possibly get- 
ting the one prize and never of that of get- 
ting one of the million blanks, and you may 
go through an all but countless number of 
delusive schemes. In the day of “gift-en- 
terprise” stores on Broadway, a stream of 
persons actually paid their dollar each fora 
week or more, for the privilege of drawing 
a blank bit of card from a barrel containing 
only blank bits of card; they had seen 
some “ prizes” displayed on the counter, 
but had forgotten to test the barrel. A year 
or two ago, circulars of various assessment 
societies used to be sent to this journal, 
with the request to ‘‘ expose” them; occa- 
sionally one comes now, but the exposure 
is monotonous work, because one is like 
another. They all promise what the slight- 
est figuring would show a echool-boy 
cannot be done,and one even went so far as 
to promise to pay $1,000 at the end of five 
years, in consideration of forty dollars a 
year. {We may not have the figures pre- 
cisely, but the promise and the plainness 
of it are quite like this.] It sometimes 
would seem that a promise, in so many 
words, to give dollars for cents, gold for 
pewter, ten for one,would have its takers, 
and that the bigger and more transparent a 
cheating scheme the more determined the 
mass are to be cheated by it. Is it quite 
true that in vain the net is spread in view 
of any bird? 





THE CHARTER OAK AFFAIR. 


Tne financial city, Hartford, has during 
the past week received a shock—a shock 
of discovery. How the Charter Oak Life 
got into trouble is now an old story; to 
escape the stigma of failure of an insurance 
company in Hartford, the city made every 
effort to save it; the receivership which had 
been applied for was waived, and a process 
substituted of recognizing the fact of im- 
pairment by scaling down liabilities instead 
of sacrificing and dividing assets, This 
process of nursing, which has been going 
on since 1877, comes to an abrupt end, for 
President Bartholomew has joined the 
peculiar American colony of men without 
a country in Canada; he has betrayed and 
destroyed his trust, and the first question, 
how much he has made away with, is 
gradually becoming, how much he has 
left. His ‘‘ paper”—most of it drawn in his 
official capacity as head of the Charter Oak 
and other corporations, is found distributed 
quite generally; where its proceeds have 
gone is for conjecture; the betrayed trusts 
lose to the limit of their ability, and the 
holders of it will probably lose also. The 
‘**job”—more refined and respectable than 
the jobs done at night, but less artistic and 
done with vastly less difficulty—has at least 
been thorough. 

The usual accessories of such transactions 
are present. The President told the Secre- 
tary that he had made a hollow ghell of the 
company, and the Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the company’s attorneys, actually 
insisted that the Directors should be sufli- 
ciently waked to be told of it also; some of 
them ventured to say that the President’s 
resignation ought to be demanded, and 
after a few days’ reflection, they rose to the 
hight of demanding it. This boon granted, 
the late President quietly headed for the 
North, the Directors being too much en- 
gaged in rubbing their eyes, and everybody 
else in Hartford too much astonished, to 
think of suggesting that he ought to be in- 
vited to remain and go to the penitentiary 
instead. ‘‘How if he will not stand?” said 
the Watch to Dogberry; ‘* why then, take 
no note of him (replied that worthy) but 
let him go, and presently call the rest of the 
watch together and thank God you are rid 
of a knave.” This is as the newspapers 
have it, and if we allow for customary em- 
bellishment there is too much similarity to 
the usual method to leave doubt of its sub- 
stantial accuracy. 

To the company, the result is destruction, 
and receivers of its real estate have already 
been appointed in several states. To the 
pohcyholders the result will be inno- 
cent loss, varying in actual severity with 
the needs of each, but bad enough for any; 





they are in no fault, and deserve deep com- 
miseration. Those who always decry life in. 
surance will hardly omit their opportunity, 
and all assessment organs will gleefully rave 
over the case as another demonstration of 
the dangers and folly of “reserves.” But the 
Charter Oak was never a successful or well- 
managed company, and one evidence of 
this is the fact that, up to 1877 at least, it 
never owned over $100,000 of Government 
bonds, and for ten years prior to that year 
had none of them; it has had in all a long 
course of suffering from speculators and 
**financiers.” Mismanagement will ruin 
anything, and the ruin condemns the man- 
agement but not the system. A sys- 
tem of business which occasionally falls be- 
cause of mismanagement is still vastly 
better worth trust than one whose founda- 
tion is false. 

Mr. Bartholomew, it is said, was exceed- 
ingly reticent, and in his recent transactions 
he was naturally so; he was shrewd, active, 
benevolent, a liberal indorser for his friends, 
simple in mode ofliving, ete. His aid, we 
are tenderly told, has several times saved 
the Charter Oak in times of crisis; if so 
he rescued it only to devour it at last. 
Hartford is bewildered, for he was the last 
man of whom such a thing would have 
been expected; but the first man of whom 
such a thing would be expected never gets 
the opportunity. This man’s white hairs, 
his correct life and respectability, and the 
lack of necessity, are aggravation and not 
excuse; if he has a shred of excuse his 
opportunity gives it. 

This affair is called a blow at ‘‘ confi- 
dence,” and to exaggerated and tempting 
confidence it ought to be; it is no more an 
argument against ordinary busiuess trust 
than the earthquake is a repeal of the laws 
of matter. Lead us not into temptation. 
So long as directors sleep in their places, 
leaving one man to go unchecked for years, 
and the stupid idea prevails that to look at 
the accounts of Respectability would be an 
insult, and so long as a whole community 
make a demigod of their foremost Respec- 
table and combine to tempt him by shutting 
their eyes and thrusting their property into 
his hands, just so long the «exemplary citi- 
zen will now and then break under a 
temptation to which ne man’s head or 
morals ought to be subjected. It is 
healthier to call things by their right names 
than to use lying words like “ irregular- 
ities.” Mr. Bartholomew is a thief, for 
whoin the nearest to an excuse is that some 
hundreds of his fellowmen were guilty, and 
a few dozens of them almost criminally so, 
of tempting him. No man in a position of 
trust should be left alone, and the purest 
and best man should demand genuine in- 
vestigation as at once his best safeguard 
and his clearest right. As for directors who 
are guilty of actual malfeasance by neglect, 
as is the general custom nowadays, a direct 
and special personal liability would be the 
best tonic. 
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Mas schusels “Mata Lilt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fivery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before off 
Examine its merits before insuring your life 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


« Ve Y, President. 
wniiliiogs SS. LEE Vice-President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CIV¥ OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


©. P FRALEIGH, now. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


cel Demme 
All Policies bepoter’ ® issued are incontestable for 
wy ct thaime as soon as satisfactory 


ea a panne 


P*Di\ torms of Tontine Policies issued 
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BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company 1 of Philadelphia, 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
‘The, Compan aiso rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
size. extra size for corpo- 
bankers ; also desirable Safes in upper 
pro- 


ti 
vault for $10, Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
vided for Safe Renters. 


LT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 
VAU x 


GeCURITE FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ort Geoceip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW. 
*LHY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES, 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE C E. 


The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTERA- 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are k 
Be) rirtnes and apart from the assets of the Company. As 
add tional security, the p Company has a peee al Trust 
capital of $1,000,000, p ie for their 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


y responsib 


STEPHEN A. CALDW. President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of th? 
Trust Depertment. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 


DIRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, Jobn B, Gest. 
C. A. Griscom, ward ‘I’. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake. 


Henry O. Gibson Thomas McKean. 
John 0. Bullitt. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THRE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, Jaxvary 28p, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of its 
afaire on the Bist December, 1885, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 18H6.......... $8,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 


January, 1885,......006 eens sceevece 1,839,625 10 
Total marine premiums.......... .......... $5,196,148 76 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1885, to 3ist December, 1885................ 83,770,004 30 
Losses paid during the same 

POTION. ....ccececcceseceeseseees O1.91b, 320 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

PODSCB,.......0ccccccses cocesee $776,712 42 


The company has the following assets 

viz 
United States and State of New Yor 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 


Catimated at......cccccccccserssscccece coses 530,000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,608,143 56 
Cash in DANK,.....cccccesseceeesenss stones 228,897 88 

AMOUNL,....esccccesesseeseeeesecoesee see e 19,740,896 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
vhereon will cease. The certifinates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the rear ending 
Sist December, 1865, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 























TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. 
CHARLES DENNIS, hopene B MINTORN, 
w. Hi, H. Moone, CHAS. H. MARSH 
MES LOW, FRED'K 8. COSSI1T, 
Mat Y; WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
THOS: A OOD MING TON SOuNT Hike 
Witt. AM DEGHOOT, " N. DENTON SMITH, 
ORACE GRAY GEORGE BLIS 
Ww. LLIAM E, DODG HENRY E. HA y, 
lee JAM BB Macy, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
{0HN D. d4EWLETT, EDW'D JONES. 
LSE Berbers, fae uiAtn 
EDMUND W. COBLIES, ” ——— 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DEN NIB, Vice-President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A, RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1886. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist, 1486)............ $3,130,256 97 
CERS: 


TER, President. 

STEEL, Vice-President. 

: SAMUEL W. KAY, 
Assistant Secretary 


OFFI 
JAS. W. est is 
FRANCIS P. 
EZRA T. CRESSON 


Agency Department: ~" 
GxorGE F. itzcrr. Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BEndJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Seo 
ABBCES,.... -cececessss soorees 817,846,546 65 
Klabilities................... 15,238,761 16 

Total Surplus...........82,607,785 49 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
is Com- 








the Massachu- 


a8 

“Qrphlettexplanatiry ofthe New Feature mayt 
am phlets explana’ of the New re € 

bad on applicat on at Gempany"s Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 
‘v8 Americ 


FIRE 


Insur’uce 


co. 
: Philadelphia. 
VEN ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Silliscicnsabeuiniisbhtnamheascamsoacaec 400,000 00 
and all claims, 1,070,610 92 
Surplus..o..-....ceesee 447,321 18 









$1,917,982 05 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. jt aa 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

WwW. A. BREWER, Jr.» = - rresident, 
In this company policy- 

holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
A compantes, in Non-for- 

ce fettable dividends to keep 

=. * ie? their policies im force 

Bee charter. 


OFFICE: 


F. y 21 COURTLANDT ST. 


Fire Instrancé Company. 








NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital,..........00000000+-++» $400,000 00 
Net Surplus..........ccccee-ssseeeeeees TO1,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
Liabilities. .............6666 eccceseeee 166,551 71 
Total............ Reser ae nee tee $1,268,337 23 





T 


HE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation wili be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres't, ; 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y WEMPLE, Secretary 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 








Orrices, {New York, 100 peadues. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon 6 Sts. 
Buildings: avd No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance....... $2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 62) 

Reserve, umplefor alictaims... 553,171 26 

Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 O00 

Net Surplus.........+-+... oeccccvecsce 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan, ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company ducts its busi under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRSCTORS: 
A. H. LAMPORA, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See, 








SAMUEL D, BABUOCK SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE Liss JNO. L. BIKE 
. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 
WM. H. SWAN HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C, BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HOLL, JOHN H. REED. 
THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H. EARL’ 
HEODORE I. HUSTED, © HARLES H. TH, 
WM. M RIC AB Ww UBLB 
JOHN CLAFLIN EOWARD MARTI 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADIS Jo INSON, 
we titews, 55 VennvE 
a 
. @. 9 TURNURE 
vaherntnid HIRAM BALNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep 
B. 0, TOWNSEND, Sec, Agenoy 
OHAS, H, DUTOHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885.......857,835,008 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





I oi cciccétincrseensadaeceneasemenne ...-18,517,426 08 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 795,323 00—®13,722,103 08 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold)........ cocecess 98,859,577 47 





Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 460,607 76— $8,399,069 71—#16,121,172 74 


° $73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
SIONS BF GIB. oi cccccccoccesccesccences oeeveccsvecceeeoes 741,764 47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies..............++ peeve 8,940,999 64 
Total Paid Policyholders............ sseenbeneed $7,681,873 75 
Taxes and re-insurances.............. Kana beceeabmeiaiaeea waméelih 250,142 32 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 2,024,090 50 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 488,446 62—$10,444,553 19 
$63,512,618 06 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) .......... +» $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 
errr Mkadareh bnevensenees . 83,640,220 56 
PE cakicnsdesassitsousenee (iiicmiainrnehnnel ebeee 6,855,582 63 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate —- thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
ae as additional collateral seourity)..............++ + 18,159,500 00 
—— oans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
594. a~ gee 4090000660002 S000cnceeeee 000+ ecvecessoccce 451,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,006,000,00)............0065 416,034 15 
*Quarterly and ecmi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ...cccecseseeeeceeeess 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ties, is estimated at (955,000)..........cceeee coeeeece 9008 000 575,699 5¢ 
Agents’ balances.............++- nana senebesbnonetinteees esos . 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886.............. ° $5,284 18-—-$63,512,618 Ov 
Market value of securities over cost on Company's books............ evececeseseces 8,351,7 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - 
Appropriated as follows: 


$66,864,321 32 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1886............+ $144,424 00 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc............+.+. oresgnecece 248,423 12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 41,854 06 
Annuities due and unpaid Guncuiies FOF) .2000- oeccccsccceccocore 10,695 21 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium.............. ceeesesse 66,200,875 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and above a 

4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


class...... Sevenetéuinerenmndl 96000ereseeeees $2,638,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... .......... ° 952,683 31 
I oc ndn' 00 00000850 e-00ccenses seeceeecececes $8,586,480 O01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders di the year 
on matured Tontines. ......... waceeene eoseese 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886........... iecneenn 8,128,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid ip advance..........sseeseeseesees « 29,934 03 





$59,799,848 19 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ $7,064,472 13 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ _ $13,225,058 04 





From the undivided omaies of $7,064,478.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 


dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual p um, 
Death- claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 


1881, $2,013,208 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, @151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1382, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1868, 171,415,097 Jan. 1,1888, 50,800,396 
1883, 2,263, 1888, 2,712,868 Jan. 1,1 198,746,043 Jan.1, 1694 56,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 18°5, 229,382,586  Jan.1,1 59,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,899,069 Jan. 1, 1866, 259,674,600 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452, 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,778 
SURPLUS ; san. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 18,225,058 
LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,698,459; State Standard, $3,828 280 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, «, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H, POTTS, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. Se atk 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of 





Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, . 
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Old and | Houng, 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. 
BY JAMES JEFFREY ROOUR. 


For Syrian fields preparing, 
Dunois, the young and bold, 
While trumpet calls were blaring 
And drums impatient rolled, 
Two boons the best and rarest 
At Mary’s shrine implored: 
To love the maiden fairest— 
To bear the bravest sword.” 


True faith out-values daring ; 
Duneis was sword and shield, 
His liege’s bunner bearing 
On many a bloody field. 
Still faithful, fearless prayed he, 
In camp or march or fight: 
**Be mine the fairest lady— 
Be hers the bravest knight.” 


** And now we are victoriour, 
Dunois,” declared bis lord, 
** By thee my pame is glorious, 
And this be thy reward: 
My daughter Isatella 
Straightway her love shall plight— 
The fairest damozella 
To match the bravest knight.” 


At Mary’s altar kneeling, 
They pledged their vows of love, 
While wedding bells were pealing 
A blessing from above. 
‘* Be love and fame their dower!” 
‘ All cried out in delight, 
For she is beauty’s flower, 
And he the bravest knight!” 
Boston, Mass, 
~~ 


AN EDITOR’S OUTING, 


A STORY IN FOUR PARTS. 


SED 





BY JULIA SCHAYER. 





Parr 1V.—Cuaprer X. 





A montu later. ‘The editor of The 
Phenix enters his office and seats himself 
at the desk where we have first seen him. 
Beyond a doubt his outing has done hima 
world of good. His step is more elastic, hia 
eyes brighter, and his face less inclined to 
settle into hard lines. His friends congratu- 
late him on his improvement. His sister, 
a clever creature who adores him, says lit- 
tle, but after considerable observation, in- 
dulges privately in little exultant smiles 
and mysterious surmises. 

‘‘He has suffered some sort of a sea 
change,” she reflects. ‘‘ Something has hap- 
pened. We shall see!” 

As he now makes his first essay at the 
business of the day, his attention is ar- 
rested by an odor which certainly does 
not arise from the mass of mail-matter he is 
about toexamine. At the same instant his 
hand comes in contact with something cool 
and soft, and he sees lying, among the let- 
ters and papers, a single spray of Roman 
hyacinth. 

Instantly his face changes, and becomes 
stern and thoughtful. He does not touch 
the flower, but, with his head resting upon 
one hand, sits looking at it coldly, without 
emotion. 

Hyacinthe! A woman’s name. There 
had once been in Rainforth’s possession 
many a dainty note with no other signature 
than this—aspray of that white and fra- 
grant flower. Long ago they had been 
burned to ashes. 

We cannot follow him back to those 
days; weneed not. The doorsoftly opens, 
anda woman enters. She is taller than 
most women, and far more beautiful. From 
head to foot she is enveloped in the finest, 
richest black lace, from which her face 
shines out like a flower, or a star. She has 
the loveliest dark eyes and the most beau- 
tiful mouth that ever lied to man. Before 
turning his head, even before his name is 
spoken, Rainforth knows who it is. He 
turns slowly, looks at her, and rises. If 
she expected a scene, at one glance she 
knows that there will be none, at least of 
his making. He merely bows, with a look 
of real, or assumed, surprise. 

‘*Ah! Mrs. Van der Hyde! This is an 
unexpected honor!” he says, but offers her 
no chair. 

The accomplished woman of the world is 
hardly prepared for this. She looks con- 
fused—angry; then twenty different emo- 
tions mingle in her face. She takes a step 


pas: 








black glove upon the desk, and looks fix- 
edly at him. 

“‘T came here,” she began, ‘‘ because I 
was determined to see you alone. If I had 
written what I want to say you would not 
have opened my letter—perhaps.” 

How beautiful the quality of her voice 
was! Rainforth wondered at his own cool 
appreciation of its fineness considered 
merely as a vocal organ. Otherwise 
it did not stir him in the least. She her- 
self was plainly puzzled at his demeanor. 
She stood looking at him a moment, while 
the truth filtered into her consciousness— 
her power over him was gone! 

A smile, rather scornful than bitter, at 
last came to her lips. 

‘*I see,” she said, ‘‘ that I might have 
spared myself a good deal of anxiety. It 
does not seem to matter to you; butin jus- 
tice to myself ””— 

‘* By all means,” interpolated Rainforth, 
as she stopped, ‘‘ by all means, do justice 
to yourself, Mrs. Van der Hyde.” 

The sleepy eyes flashed fire. 
der Hyde laugbed shortly. 

‘*Well,” she said, speaking now with no 
hesitation or confusion, ‘‘ I see Ihave made 
a blunder in coming here; but now that I 
am here, I will say what I came to say— 
with your permission.” 

Rainforth bowed. 

“I did what I did to save my mother,” 
she continued. ‘‘ You look incredulous; 
but listen. She had set her heart on mak- 
ing mea prima-donna. She sold our home 
in Georgia after my father died, scraped 
together every dollar she could, and took 
me to Europe. I was taken from one city 
to another; from one teacher to another. 
They all took enormous sums of money for 
lessons, and ended by telling Mamma the 
same thing—my voice was fine in quality, 
but too limited in range for the stage. J 
did not care. I had no desire to be a public 
singer; too many people had told me what 
a hard life it was, and I liked ease, anda 
good time. But Mamma was determined, 
and I always bad given in to her, ao I 
did my best. At last all our money was 
gone, and Mamma began borrowing of Mr. 
Van der Hyde, who was always following 
us about. Of course, I knew nothing 
about it for along time; but at last it all 
came out. Mamma owed him a great 
deal, and my voice, instead of improving, 
was weakened by practice. Mamma was 
desperate. She threatened to kill herself, 
and I think she was ingane enough to have 
done it. So I gave in to her as I always 
had. That is the truth—every word of it. 
Do you believe me, or not?” 

Rainforth was thinking of one night 
when this girl had stolen away from a 
masked ball to pass an hour with him 
in a gondola, and that only the next 
day she had married John Van der Hyde, a 
man old enough to be her grandfather—a 
brute, and a fool besides. 

All at once Mrs. Van der Hyde’s face soft- 
ened, and she came nearer to bim. 

‘‘Dwight,” she almost whispered, ‘1 
did wrong; but Iwas always so weak in 
Mamma’s hands—you ought not to judge 
me too severely. And, indeed, I was very 
unhappy for years—so unhappy that you 
would have been quite satisfied. Now,’ 
she added, drawing back, repulsed by 
his impassiveness, ‘‘now it is over. I 
have hardened to it. I shall never be happy 
or unhappy again. But, all the same, I 
want you to understand, and forgive me.” 

‘* Could I have done otherwise?” she per- 
sisted, ‘as he said nothing. 

‘*No, Mrs. Van der Hyde,” he answered. 
** You could not have done otherwise.” 

‘*And you forgive me?” 

** Completely !” 

‘“‘ Well,” she said, drawing herself up. 
“Atall eventsI can meet you anywhere 
now! You do not know how I have 
dreaded it!” 

She laughed a hard little laugh, and held 
out one gloved hand. 


Mrs. Van 


“Good by! Will you not say good-by? ” : 


Rainforth took the outstretched hand, 
and looked a moment in the beautiful 
worldly face. 


“Good morning, Mrs. Van der Hyde.” 

He bowed her courteously from the door, 
and closed it himself. Then taking the 
wilted spray of hyacinth from the desk, he 
went to the window and threw it into the 
street, 


Cnapter XI. 


An afternoon late in September. The 
parsonage at Sylvan Rest, an ancient, home- 
like, wooden structure, buried to its gray 
hip-roof in luxuriant creepers and tall-grow- 
ing shrubs, stands bathed in mellow sun- 
shine. The Rev. Dr. Harford is in his shabby, 
cheerful study, supposably selecting from 
his stock of scholarly sermons one suitable 
for the season and the needs of his people 
onthe coming Sunday, but really contem- 
plating an array of tradesmen’s bills, and 
wondering which may, can, and must be 
paid first. At a window over his study sits 
Mrs. Harford, sewing, as she has been most 
of the time forthe last twenty years. From 
the kitchen come straius of a familiar 
hymn in a stentorian feminine voice and 
strong Scotch accent, and from the orchard 
the confused jumble of boyish voices, and 
an occasional laugh, too musical to issue 
from the throat of any boy. 

There is an air of great friendliness 
about the place, extending to the dog and 
cat slumbering fraternally on the flag- 
stones before the front door, where the sun 
shines warmest. At half a glance you 
would wager that that dog would welcome 
the veriest stranger with tail-wags, and the 
cat rub herself against his legs on sight. 
The flowers in the borders—the wholesome, 
old-time flowers we all havea feeling for 
that no modern blossoms can evoke— 
crowd up and lean far out into the path, in 
acordial, eager fashion of their own. Walk- 
ing up between these rows of smiling faces— 
geraniums and phloxes, and lady-delights, 
and all the rest—this beautiful afternoon,is 
Dwight Rainforth. Itis not the first time 
by any means. The business, whatever it 
was,that took him to Sylvan Rest in the be- 
ginning,is never mentioned. He makes no 
pretexts now,but comes and goes—it is but 
an hour’s trip by rail,and trains are many— 
an accepted and welcome guest. His ac- 
quaintance with the Harford family 
has grown rapidly. He has found 
the reverend Doctor of Divinity » 
delightful old gentleman of sixty, in 
whom clerical dignity is pleasantly tem- 
pered by keen sympathy,  simplici- 
ty of manner, and unfailinghumor. His 
mild, smooth face is surrounded by silvery 
locks that curl profanely, giving him some- 
what the look of a gray-haired and care- 
worn baby,until the real strength and depth 
of his mind are brought out in conversation, 
when his face is a study. Plainly, it is 
from her father that Rosamond has de- 
scended. There is not a trace of her 
mother in her. Mrs. Harford is another 
Miss Honeywell, modified by circum. 
stances. She looks weakly amiable and 
ineflicient—as if needing constant propping 
and eking-out. 

Mr. Harford, Rainforth soon discovered, 
was aman of brilliant natural parts, ren- 
dered ineffective by some lack of ambition, 
or the power to choose rightly his voca- 
tion, perhaps. This new acquaintance was 
a boom to him. But few men of congenial 
minds came within the circle to which he 
was confined. He had once,as he explained 
to Rainforth with some pride, himself 
edited a denominational paper, and cher- 
ished some literary aspirations. All that 
was of the past. Marrying late in life, and 
becoming the father of a large family, he 
had had no time for thought or work be- 
yond parochial duties and the fitting of the 
two oldest boys for the college where they 
now were. 

‘* There was a time,” the old gentleman 
said, ‘‘when I even thought of writing 
books; but, somehow, it all went from me. 
I have gradually settled down into a mere 
bread-and-shoe-furnishing machine, Mr. 
Rainforth,” he ended, with a half sigh. 

** And the idol of every man, woman and 
child in the community, Mr. Rainforth,” 
added Rosamond, with her hand on the old 
clergyman’s broad shoulder. 

On the whole, Rainforth extracted much 
enjoyment from these little’ excursions to 
the sleepy inland village, with its still,shady 
streets, ancient dwellings, and sweet, fruity 
air. On this afternoon he stops, when half- 
way up the worn flagged-walk, arrested by 
the voices in the orchard; then, turning 
aside, crosses to the turn-stile, and looks 
over. 

Miss Rosamond, in a gown of blue anda 
broad white apron, is standing under a 





peach tree, laden with peaches and boys, 





A large basket, half filled with fruit, is 
on the grass under the tree. The sunshine 
filters through the foliage upon her up- 
turned face, which wears a look of gentle 
severity. 

‘* William Henry,” she is sternly say- 
ing, ‘‘ if you drop another peach, down you 
come. We cannot have our last Crawfords 
squandered in this way. Stanley Harford, 
if you push Charlie again, down you come, 
sir.” 

‘*Say, Rosa, there’s a man looking over 
the stile!” utters some one, in the hoarse 
whisper of boyhood. 

‘“‘T hope it’s somebody to get married!” 
audibly remarks another. ‘‘ Ma said the 
next fee Pa gave her she’d get me a veloci- 
pede. Say, Will, does helook like a candi- 
date for the altar?” 

“Ttv’s Mr. Wainfcrth. That’s who it is!” 
lisps Charlie, who has the best outlook; 
and forthwith a plump pair of Knicker- 
bockers dangle from the lower limb. ‘ I'll 
get there firtht!” 

Charlie does get there first; for Rosamond, 
taking time to remove her apron, and to 
administer some superfluous touches to 
hair that never did stay ‘in place,” walks 
very deliberately after the delighted young. 
sters. Some subtle change had come over 
her, too, during the last few weeks. Some- 
thing was missing, and much gained. Even 
Miss Honeywell would have found noth- 
ing to deplore in the girl’s present manner. 
As she comes toward Rainforth under the 
orchard boughs, some lines of a poem— 
whose he really does not know—come into 
his mind: 


“© Rosamond, thou fair and good 
And perfect flower of womanhood!” 


But he only says, in his quietest manner: 

‘*T am here again, you see.” 

** Again!” she repeats, giving him her 
hand. ‘“‘Why ‘again’? It seems a long 
time since you were here. Father will be 
so glad to see you.” 

‘*Only father?” reproachfully says Rain- 
forth. 

She smiles, quite without embarrass- 
ment. 

‘*We are all glad; aren’t we, boys?” 

A murmur of assent from the entire 
group. ; 

Rainforth looks into the array of friendly, 
boyish faces a moment, and shrugs his 
shoulders expressively. 

‘Here, boys!” he says—producing a large 
package—‘“‘I bought out the taffy-fiend. 
‘Take it and clear out; there’s a lot of good 
fellows!” 

The boys need nourging; they seize their 
prize with chuckles of delight, and make 
off. ‘ 

Rainforth and Rosamond are alone. 
They look into each other’s faces, his with 
something in it that brings a slow blush to 
her cheek. 

**Shall we go in?” she says. 

‘*Not yet. I am not in anin-door mood. 
Let us go up through the orchard to the 
grape-arbor.” 

Rosamond assents, and leads the way. 
She cannot see the look—joyous, eager, 
yet doubtful—that follows her along the 
path from Rainforth’s eloquent eyes. 

“And now,” he said, as they were 
seated, quite out of the sight of the house, 
‘‘tell me what you have been doing all 
these beautiful days.” 

** Does it interest you?” 

‘*Tmmensely.” 

‘Well, I have taught in the school, and 
helped the boys with their lessons, and a8- 
sisted in the preserving and pickling and 
sewing; and I have read the book you 
brought me last— Giinderode’; and Ihave 
been rowing once—with Mr. Verplanck.” 

There was ever so slight a difference in 
the way the last sentence was spoken. 
Rainforth caught at it, eagerly. 

‘* Willhe come again soon?” he asked, 
leaning forward as though life depended on 
the answer. 

She dropped her eyes, coloring a little. 

‘No; I do not think he will,” she said. 

Rainforth turned his head not to betray 
the satisfaction that he felt at her answer. 

‘“« And you have been well and happy?” 
he asked, presently. 

‘¢ Yes. Very well and very happy,in my 
common-place way.” 

‘¢ Happiness will never be common 
enough to be common-place,” Rainforth 
said, 
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‘* And now it is only fairthat you should 
give an account of yourself,” said Rosa, 
mond, smiling. 

‘‘ That is easily done. I have been en- 
gaged, as usual, in nipping genius in the 
bud, crushing the helpless contributor be- 
neath my iron heel, and fattening upon my 
ill-gotten spoils.” 

Rosamond laughed. 

‘‘ By the way,” he said, with rather 
badly-assumed nonchalance, ‘ here is an 
advance copy of ‘ The Phenix for Octo- 
ber. We think it a very good number. 
Lok it over.” 

Rosamond took the magazine, and began 
turning the pages. 

** What a lovely cut! Ah!”—with a start, 
and a bewildered, incredulous look. ‘‘Ah! 
What is this?” Her color.rose and fell, and 

. the book dropped from her nerveless fin- 
gers upon the ground, as she fixed upon 
Rainforth a startled, questioning gaze. 
Then, as if suddenly recollecting herself, 
she broke into a nervous laugh. 

‘‘ Why, what ails me? Of course you do 
not know, vou could not know—Mr. Rain. 
forth!” with an outburst of desperate ex- 
citement. ‘* Zell me what this means?” 

‘“‘ Only,” said Rainforth, keeping his kind- 
ly eyes on her agitated face, ‘‘ only what I 
told you once before—that the sea ig 
treacherous.” 

‘*But you do not know”’—she began 
again, still bewildered, still overwhelmed 
with wonder and disbelief. 

* Rosamond--‘ Chrystal,” said Ratin- 
forth, very gently. She gave a little cry of 
dismay. 

**You see I do knowa great dea',” he 
continued, smiling, ‘‘and guess a great deal 
more, my dear child! You gave yourstory 
into the oceau’s keepiug, and the ocean cast 
it at my feet. I could not refuse it the sec- 
ond time, could I? It is all as strange as a 
fairy tale; but it is true.” 

Rosamond had hidden her burning face 
behind her trembling hands. 

‘* 1 do not understand,” she murmured. 

Rainforth gently forced her hands down, 
and compelled her—laughing, blushing, 
confused and utterly charming—to face 
him. 

‘Miss Harford,” he eaid, ‘perhaps 1 
have taken an unfair advantage, and de- 
serve not to be forgiven. But,” holding 
both her trembling hands fast in his, ‘‘ you 
have betrayed yourself. You cannot deny 
the impeachment? ” 

‘**I can refuse to testify against myself,” 
she said, withdrawing her hand. 

‘* But you will not.” 

Ile raised the fallen book and placed it 
upon her Jap. 

‘*Do> you refuse to recognize the child of 
your brains? ” 

‘*Ah! my poor, foolish little story!” ex- 
claimed Rosamond, thrown off her guard. 

‘* Miss Harford, allow me to remark that 
T'he Phenix publishes no poor, foolish little 
stories,” said Rainforth, gravely. 

‘*Then, if it is mot poer or foolish,” be- 
gan Rosamond, with a pretty lift of the 
chin— 

“T know what you would say,” inter- 
rupted Rainforth. ‘* Wait until your liter- 
ary experience is more extensive ”"— 

‘It never will be!” declared Rosamond, 
with ashudder, ‘‘ Once, and never again!” 

“And you will discover,” continued 
Rainforth, with an indulgent smile, ‘that 

the ways of editors are past finding out.” 

“‘T have discovered that already.” 

‘But you have not told me”— 

“And you have not told me. Your ac- 
count must have precedence of mine.” 

Rosamond laughed. 

“There is not much to tell. I did write 
the story—partly to see if I could, and part- 
ly for other reasons.” 

She could not bring herself to acknowl- 
edge those airy structures that had toppled 
80 speedily into hopeless ruin. 


‘The manuscript was forwarded to me 
from Sylvan Rest while I was at the island’ 
she continued. “Why, I remember 
I met you at the post-office, 
with it in my hand. I was so morti- 
fled, so angry with myself. 1 would have 
burned it, but there was no stove or fire- 
place in my room. I started off with it to 
Jane’s, to burn it there. Then the idea 
came to me to fling it off the cliff. I tied 
& piece of iron to it, and threw it as far as 
I could—and I can throw very far, Mr. 


Rainforth. It sank, and I never dreamed 
of seeing it again. It is all so strange.” 
Then Rainforth related all the curious 
chain of incidents that, link by link, led up 
to the denouement. And then, in spite of 
Rosamond’s laughing protestations, he took 
up the magazine, and read, in his musical 
voice, passages from the story, and the au- 
thor listened, with what emotions let an 
author tell. 
When Rainforth at last laid aside the mag- 
azine, it was well toward sunset. They 
sat awhile in silence under the dropping 
leaves. The stillness and sweetness of the 
place were great. The boys’ voices far off 
in the play-ground, an occasional note of 
the Scotch maid’s hymn, the rustle of leaves 
under the wing of a bird, the soft thud ofa 
falling apple, the excited droning of bees 
over a dead-ripe peach in the grass at their 
feet—these were all the sounds that broke 
in upon the evening stillness. And these, 
too, died away, one after another, and a 
deep hush was around them. 
Then, all at once, a stir seemed to per- 
vade all Nature; a shiver ran through the 
branches of the trees, a robin uttered one 
thrilling note, and a strange thing hap- 
pened. Those two human beings, sitting 
silently together in the gathering shadow, 
moved, sighed, turned, as by a common 
impulse, looked into each others’ eyes, and 
swayed toward each other in speechless, in- 
effable emotion. 

The superfluousness of mere words in 
supreme moments was never more perfect- 
ly illustrated. 


From the accepted poiwnt of view the 
story ends here. Wise heads know that it 
is really but just begun. Yet, being for- 
bidden to follow the principal characters 
much farther, we cannot leave the minor 
personages quite unparagraphed. 

Consternation mingled largely in the joy 
of Rosamond’s family circle when the true 
state of things became known. 

The family edifice seemed ready to top- 
ple to the ground. 

The good Doctor's mildly aggrieved coun- 
tenance, the limp state to which Mrs. Har- 
ford was reduced at the prospect of losing 
her main prop and stay, reduced both Rain- 
forth and Rosamond herself to a state of 
temporary remorse. A compromise was 
finally effected by which, instead of losing a 
daughter, the worthy couple consented to 
accept Rainforth as a son and—in process 
of time, of course—member of the house- 
hold at Sylvan Rest. 

Perhaps the only thoroughly astonished 
person was Miss Honeywell. Her awe- 
stricken admiration for Rainforth after the 
discovery of his ‘‘ real character,” as she 
put it, was something amusing to witness. 
He never felt quite at ease in her presence, 
notwithstanding, never being rid of the 
shudderivg dread that she might offer him, 
in some unguarded moment, one of her 
poetical inspirations. Secretly, poor Miss 
Honeywell wondered at his choice. Some- 
one of a more intellectual and mature char- 
acter would bave suited him far better, she 
was sure; although Rosamond certainly 
was improving. ' 

Mrs. Verplanck, Rainforth’s sister, re- 
joiced in his happiness—with certain reser- 
vations—which a visit she insisted upon 
making with him to Sylvan Rest speedily 
removed. 

It was a trying visit for the Harfords, 
whatever it may have been for her. 
Mrs. Verplanck was rather an alarming 
personage in a quiet, shabby country par- 
sonage; but she behaved beautifully, and 
left an odor, if not of sanctity, at least of 
amiability, behind her. 

‘‘You are right, Dwight!” she admitted 
on their way home. ‘She is a rare girl. 
Bring her out in New York, under the 
right conditions, and she will be a startling 
success. I must study her possibilities,” 
she went on, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Her style is 
unique, and will require reflection.” 

Rainforth let her indulge herself in these 
vain day-dreams without interference. He 
knew they would come to naught. New 
York society should never gratify its crav- 
ing for novelty in the person of his wife. 

Verplanck deserves a paragraph to him- 
self. He camejnto Mrs. Verplanck’s draw- 
ing-room soon after Rainforth’s engagement 
was known in the family, attired in a com- 





plete theatrical cow-boy costume. He was 


about to start for the far West where he, 
with two or three others of the jeunesse doree 
of the metropolis, proposed ruuning a 
ranche on an unprecedented scale. 

‘* Civilization is a failure!” he announced, 
with a rather faltering effort at meeting 
Rainforth’s eyes. ‘‘ A man cannot amount 
to much here. I go in for space,” flinging 
his arms about, and affecting the cow-boy 
stride. ‘Space! Freedom! These are the 
only things worth having.” 

Before leaving, he contrived to get hold 
of his brother-in-law’s hand, and whisper, 
with some embarrassment and much real 
feeling: 

“Congratulations, Dwight! You area 
lucky fellow, and I guess you deserve it. I 
acted like a fool. I know it now; but I 
think it did me good. God bless you, old 
boy!” 


LITTLE SUSIE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








Litt Le Susie’s fall of fun; 
She is only three times one ; 

Full of sunshine and delight — 
Little laughter-loving sprite ! 


Every morn she hurries out 

To the barn, and round about, 
Full of eager, helpful joy, 

*Cause she’s ** Papa’s little boy !” 


Then into the house she comes, 

Wipes the dishes, sweeps the crumbs ; 
Always in a busy whirl, 

*Cause she’s ‘* Mamma’s little girl !” 


When she wants to take a nap 
Up she climbs in Grandma’s lap, 
Giving kisses without measure 
*Cause she’s ‘ G’an’ma’s p’ecious tweas- 
ure |” 


Like a sunbeam from above, 
Susie scatters light and love ; 
And the darling knows not yet 
Why she’s everybody’s pet. 
New Yor« Crry, 





THE MISLAID FAMILY, 


BY EMILY HEWITT LELAND. 








Anout twenty-seven years ago, at the time 
of the great Indian ‘‘scare,” which extended 
throughout a goodly portion of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and which many Western 
readers will vividly recall, there lived in 
one of the southeast counties of Minnesota 
a father and three little daughters. A 
mound of earth beneath an oak tree not 
far from tho house, bordered with fragrant 
pinks and covered with carefully-tended 
turf, pathetically explained the mother’s 
absence. At the time of her death her 
husband, Abram White, was quite broken 
down with grief. He was a good man; but 
he had not brought to the West very much 
‘‘grit” from his native Hampshire hills. 
His brisk, clear-headed helpmate gone, he 
mopei about the farm or sat in silence 
by the fire for many days, hardly heeding 
the existence of his children, until, one 
morning, Anna, the eldest, seized him by 
the shoulders and gave him a playful 
yet vigorous shake. She had sometimes 
seen her mother do this, in cases of ex- 
tremity; for Abram, good soul that he was, 
was inclined to be a little too moderate for 
the nineteenth century. 

‘*Pa White,” said Anna, ‘I’ve used 
the last of the flour, and the sugar’s gone, 
and the tea and the salt. Tbereisn’t a mite 
of salt for the milk-gravy and baked pota- 
toes this morning, and they won’t be a bit 
good. You'll haye to go to the River this 
very day, Pa White! And I want some 
calico for aprons, and Bess needs new 
shoes.” 

Poor Pa White looked up in his child’s 
face with almost a smile. Her tone and 
her actions were so like her brisk little 
mother. She was only twelve, and rather 
small for her years, but she had vigorous 
muscles, and the grip of her little hands 
could be decidedly felt. 

‘* You poor little scrap of a girl,” said her 
father. ‘‘ You can’t go on with the work 
here. No; we'd better give up and go 
back to New Hampshire. Mebby your 
Aunt Eunice will take care of you for a 
while.” 

‘*What! And leave mother here? And 
this big, nice farm, and Rose and her calf, 
and our chickens, and our flower beds? 
Pa White, you must be crazy! We can’t 
think of going back to New Hampshire!” 





And the little woman looked suddenly so 

erect and so tall, and so like her own black- 

eyed, resolute mother that Abram “ took 

heart from that moment, and immediately 

after breakfast was off to the River, as the 

nearest settlement was called, for the 

needed supplies. 

There is no denying the fact that brave 

little Anna had at first something of a hard 

time. Her bread burned or ran over or 

got sour. Her pies were too tough or too 

short, or the juice all ran out. Her butter 

came soft and sticky, and a frightful expe- 

rience she had with the first few churnings. 

But among the few books that this pioneer 

home afforded was a most precious volume 

by Catherine Beecher on cooking and gen- 

eral household matters. Anna studied this 
book by daylight and by candlelight, and 

slept with it beneath her pillow; and as 
time passed, the bread grew more “like 
mother’s bread,” the pies improved, and 
the butter took on a nice little stamp and 
tasted as butter should. 

Now, after two years of practice, Anna 
promised to be every whit as fine 
a housekeeper as her mother had 
been, and it did Abram’s heart good 
to be told briskiy and curtly to look 
out for his muddy boots, to keep his tools 
in the woodshed where they ought to be, 
and to make up his mind that there must 
be some new curtains for the windows, and 
some new knives and forks for everyday. 
All this was so very like her mother. 

The scare came on a fine afternoon in 
late summer, when the wild plums were 
reddening and the prairie grasses ripening 
into russet tints. 

Anna heard her father coming in quickly 
through the rough shed-kitchen, 7 her 
thought was that he had seen another 
pocket-gopher encroaching on his garden, 
and was coming for his gun. He always 
moved quickly at such times, He took 
down his gun, to be sure, but he came on 
into the bedroom, where Anna was braid- 
ing Bessie’s hair into tight little pigtails, 
and said: 

‘*Now don’t be scairt, daughter; but 
Dan Sherman just went by, pell mell, for 
the River; and he says that the Indians are 
coming, killin’ and burnin’ everything 
before ’em! I must hide you children 
somewhere—where you'll be safe—and 
then I must go to the River. The men 
are going to make a stand there and—and 
fight.” 

‘**O, Pa White, you'll be killed!” whis- 
pered Anna, faintly, as she stared at her 
father with large, frightened eyes. 

‘‘ Bundle up some blankets and bread, or 
whatever you need most, and we'll be off. 
Big Woods will be the safest place—plenty 
of hidin’ places in it, and I can strike off 
from there to the River. Hurry!” 

Sis and Bess began to cry, but grew quiet 
at once when Anna intimated that the In- 
dians might hear them. ’ 

Anna herself—quaking with fright, but 
keeping most of her wits about her—at once 
pulled some blankets from the bed, and, roll« 
ing them up, gave them to the little girls to 
carry. Then into a clean pillow-case she 
tumbled a big loaf of bread and some gin- 
ger cookies and hastily filled a dinner-pail 
with milk. She even thought to pop the 
six silver teaspoons into her pocket and to 
catch up her mother’r picture, as she and 
her sisters hastily left the house. 

Abram, meanwhile, had accomplished con- 
siderable for such a slow-moving man. He 
had hidden the ax and spade and some car- 
penter’s tools in the recesses of the corn- 
field; he had turned the pig and the calf 
loose—the cow being already at large on the 
prairie; and these happy animals, rejoicing 
in the glorious boon of liberty, went ca- 
reering over Anna’s marigolds and sweet 
peas, snipped at the big pumpkins and 
melons, and finally crashed recklessly into 
the patch of sweet corn. As the girls left 


grave under the oak with some rails he had 
hastily snatched from the fence. 

*“T’d like to fix it so they won’t notice 
anything here. I’d hate to have ’em touch 
this,” he said. 

‘*] don’t believe they will notice it, Pa,” 
said Anna, comfortingly, ‘‘they’ll be in such 
a hurry to find things they can kill.” 

**Well, they shan’t find you, anyhow! 
And now we'll be off, on the double quick, 



















the house their father was covering the _ 


They're within twetve miles, Dan says,” 
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The Big Woods lay two miles away; but 
there were small groves of oak and poplar 
between, and our little family, avoiding as 
much as possible the open prairie, reached 
their proposed shelter in very good time. It 
seemed to their excited nerves as if every 
reddening sumach was the gay war dress of 
a savage, and every gust of wind among 
the branches the onset of the foe. 

The Big Woods was appropriately named, 
being a lordly growth of timber extending 
many miles east and west, and abounding 
in intricate thickets of plum trees and dense 
natural arbors of the frost grape. Big 
Woods had, too, a reputation as the abode 
of wildcats; and once upon a time a strange 
animal, with a cry like a lost baby, had 
been heard in the shadowy depths. But wild- 
cats and panthers were simply seraphs 
when compared with the cruel savages now 
swooping down from the Northwest; and 
the White family,down to four-year-old Sis, 
drew long breaths of relief as they crept 
deep into the sheltering silence and shadow 
of the forest. 

** Now, here,” said the father—after they 
had laboriously pushed on for half a mile 
or s0—"* here is as comfortable a place as we 
can find anywhere—this dry little knoll 
with the vines and things growin’ over it 
like a reglar roof. And that big dead tree 
back there a piece will be a landmark when 
Icome after you. Now, stay right here, 
and keep still as mice; and if you hear any 
yellin’ and hootin’ anywhere try not to mind 
it; they’ll never find you. They’ll probably 
foller the river road. Don’t worry about 
father; he'll come after you as soon as he 

can—mebby in two days. And—and—good- 
by, my little’—he stooped and kissed Sis 
and Bees and for lack of other comfort 
tucked into each hand a big copper cent. 

‘* And, Anny,” he said as he turned to his 
eldest, and put his hand on her bowed and 
sob-ahaken sun-bonnet, ‘don’t feel bad, 
Anny, daughter; the Lord’ll take care of us 
all. But, if anything should happen to me, 
make your way to the River, when it’s safe, 
and write to Aunt Eunice. She’ll’— 

What Aunt Eunice might do was un- 
spoken; for Abram badn’t any more voice 
left. He gave Anna’s sun-bonnet a fare- 
well pat and tramped off in the direction of 
the River. 

It was all like a dreadful dream; and 
Anna wished she could waken from it. 
Sometimes she had grown tired and a little 
cross over her work in the hot kitchen, 
Now if she could only awake from this 
nightmare and find herself there by the 
stove with even a two weeks’ ironing to do 
and a dozen kettles to scour, and every- 
thing all safe and peaceful, how thankful 
and happy she would be! She sat down on 
the ground, gathering her sisters closely in 
her arms, and they all cried in concert, but 
cried softly that the Indians might not hear 
them. 

Then, somewhat calmed and refreshed by 
these mutual tears, they set up house- 
keeping. 





In twenty-four hours the scare had en. 
tirely subsided. The great Indian uprising 
had been put down without a single shot, 
and the fleeing people had returned to their 
unharmed homes and to their usual occu- 
pations. Terror and panic had given place 
to a general good laugh. Away up in the 
Northwest there would have been some large 
laughing, too, could the dusky savage but 
have known the immense stir he had very 
unconsciously created. 

Abram White returned from the war. 
His neat log cabin basked comfortably in 
the setting sun; but if the pig and the calf 
had left anything undone in the way of up- 
rooting and over-turning it certainly was 
not the fault of these frisky animals. 

The calf, however, had kindly milked 
the cow, and the cow—to whom the de- 
railed fence had been a standing invitation 
—had not quite killed herself eating green 
corn, Hence there was much for Abram 
to feel thankful for—or would be, as soon 
as he could hustle liis children home. Leg- 
weary with his long march from the river, 
and ravenously hungry—for the larders of 
that little town had failed largely to meet 
the wants of the inrushing volunteers—he 
only stopped to glance about the premises 
aad seize a dry crust from the cupboard, 

starting for his children’s retreat, 


+ St was already deep twilig 
he 


Pa 





but Abram got his eye on the big, dead 
tree and steered for its precincts. When 
within what he considered calling distance 
he shouted. The forest echoes caught up 
the shouts and changed the words, ‘‘An-ny” 
and “children,” into wild and meaningless 
yells. 

The children, who had fled some dis- 
tance from their covert that morning on ac- 
count of the appearance of a big snake, 
were at this moment hidden among the 
thick branches of a partly fallen tree. 
They heard these distorted shouts, and 
fully believed that the savages were at 
hand. They pulled their blankets yet 
closer over their heads and clung, tremb- 
ling, to each other and the friendly boughs 
that sheltered them. Then Abram, startled 
by the unanswering silence, grew frightened 
and bewildered, and knew not which way 
to turn. Consequently, as is generally the 
case, he moved in the wrong direction, 
keeping up the shouts he had warned his 
children to pay no attention to, until 
finally his hoarse voice died away in the 
distance. The poor man stumbled about 
for a long time in the rayless dark, and 
finally was obliged to sit down and wait for 
daylight. Le was so weary that, anxious 
though he was, he fell asleep, and did not 
waken until a faint glow overhead told of 
the approach of day. As soon as he could 
get outside the woods and find his bear- 
ings, as sailors say, he went to the houses 
of the only two families in the township, 
and the aid of the men folks was given be- 
fore it was asked wien he made known to 
them the fact that his children had ‘‘ some- 
how got mislaid in the Big Woods.” Re- 
freshed and somewhat cheered by a good 
breakfast and the general assurance that 
the youngsters could not be far away, 
Abram and his volunteers took their way 
to the Big Woods and the dead-tree land- 
mark. By the light of day Abram easily 
found the original hiding-place. A crust of 
bread and a fragment of ginger cookie, 
lying upon a withered grape leaf which had 
been used for a plate, were the only traces 
of the ‘former occupants.” Plainly, the 
children were not where they had been left, 
nor anywhere in the vicinity—since not the 
faintest response was made to the loud 
halloos of the searchers. 

The fact was that the children, after a 
long and wearisome night in the tree, had 
abandoned their perch at the first hint of 
daylight, and, regardless of snakes, sought 
out a place on the ground, where, bundled 
in their blankets, with bits of a torn hand- 
kerchief in all their blessed ears, as a pro- 
tection from ‘“‘earwigs,” they were now 
sleeping the sound sleep of youth and of 
exhaustion, well sheltered within thick 
walls of luxuriant grape vines. 

The search was at once extended, and 
continued through the day. One of the 
men, who fell over alog and sawed his nose 
with a bramble, remarked to Abram that a 
man must be a ‘“‘regular natural to go and 
leave young ones in such a place and ex- 
pect to find’em again.” But as soon as his 
nose stopped smarting he hastened to add, 
that no doubt they were safe enough, 
wherever they were, “with plenty of 
plums and grapes to eat, and not a savager 
animal than a ’coon in the whole blamed 
woods.” 

At night the father and his fellow search- 
ers returned to their home, weary and un- 
successful, 

Meanwhile, about the middle of the af- 
ternoon ‘the children wakened, much re- 
freshed by their sound sleep, and with 
sharp hunger for the last of the bread and 
the crumbs of ginger snaps. (Sometimes 
they fancied they could hear faint shouts in 
the distance; but long before night the 
sounds ceased and nothing could be heard 
but the chirp of birds and the brisk chatter 
of squirrels. 

**Oh! Lam so hungry?” wailed Sis and 
Bess. 

“So am I,” said Anna. ‘“ But I don’t 
mean to cry about it, just yet. As soon as 
iv’s the least bit dark we'll goto the edge 
of the woods and see what we can see. If 
they haven’t killed Rose, I'll go and get a 
pail of milk. Wouldn’t it be a comfort to 
hear her old bell tinkling away just as 
usual?” 

‘IT guess it would!” said Sis and Beas, 
somewhat cheered by their sister’s brave 
words, 





After sunset—and still no savage sounds 
in the air—Anna, closely followed by the 
little girls, made her way to the outskirts 
of the forest. Fair and peaceful lay the 
landscape, and a single bright and hopeful 
star shone in the paling west. If they could 
reach the tittle grove half a mile out in 
safety they could, from that shelter, have a 
full view of home and know the worst. 
Sharply scanning the prairie to make sure 
that no lurking Indians were near, Anna 
and her sisters struck out boldly for the 
grove. Reaching it, they followed its shel- 
tering fringe of plum and sumach very 
silently and cautiously, and finally emerged 
on the opposite side. And—there was 
home! And there was the little peaceful 
curl of smoke going up from the chimney, 
and the steady shine of the little kitchen 
window! And—listen! Yes, there was 
the faint tinkle of Rose’s bell borne to them 
on the still air. 

Anna was puzzled. 

“If iv’s Pa, I don’t see why he hasn’t 
been after us. Children, you stay here— 
right here under these little trees—and I'll 
go on and see what it’s all about. Maybe 
some Indians have gone to housekeeping 
there. But I'll get that pie I put under a 
pan in the cellar, and I'll milk Rose—if 
she’s got a drop left—and get a musk mel- 
lon or two.” 

As Anna cautiously drew near the house, 
a form passed across the uncurtained win- 
dow of the kitchen. Toher excited vision 
it seemed the form of a blanketed savage; 
and she approached with softest footsteps, 
prepared to run at the slightest hint of dan- 
ger. Shecrept beneath the kitchen win- 
dow and carefully raised herself until she 
could look within. 

Poor Abram, with all his anxiety, was 
nearly starved, and was trying to prepare 
something to cat. Man-like he had missed 
finding the pie in the cellar, and he had 
looked everywhere for bread except in the 
legitimate bread-jar. 

He had often seen griddle cakes made, 
and was now trying to make them himself. 
The frying-pan was smoking hot on the 
stove, and he had flour and water, and 
about half a cupful of saleratus stirred 
together in the glass preserve dish. The 
little tin tea-pot was letting off steam like a 
small engine on some coals in the open 
hearth, and threatening every instant to 
melt its nose off. Anna, fascinated by the 
queer sight, stood watching her father for 
a full minute. He dipped some of the bat- 
ter into the hissing pan, and dropped some 
of it on the steve; in hastening to remove 
it he burned his fingers, which he clapped 
into his mouth and began executing a sort 
of jig around the kitchen—a jig so out of 
keeping with his distressed and doleful 
face—that Anna suddenly burst iato a ring- 
ing peal of laughter. The poor man 
whirled about and stared at the bright and 
mirthful face pressed close against the pane 
as if he were looking at a ghost. 

‘Pa White, they’re burning! They’re all 
burning up!” And Anna rushed into the 
kitchen and snatched the frying-pan from 
the stove. 

‘Oh! what a mess, Pa White!”{ 

“I’ve hunted and hunted for you,” 
gasped Pa White, ‘‘ and nothing to be seen 
or heard of you for ten milesaround,. And 
where’s”— 

‘Oh! they’re out there by the popple 
grove, waiting for me to bring ’em some- 
thing to eat. You go after them while I 
get supper. Indians didn’t come this way; 
did they?” 

** Bless you—no! There hain’t been an 
Indian within a hundred miles of us. It’s 
been a kind of scare—that’s all. By the 
popple grove, did you say? Well, I'll go 
after them. Good gracious! Here they are 
now, right at the door!” as two limp and 
tired little figures came trudging up the 
path.” 

‘Well, I guess we wasn’t going to be left 
all alone, ‘long with spotted snakes and 
things! We just followed right along after 
Anny,andjdidn’t make aspeck of noise; and 
when we heard Anny laugh we knew the 
Injuns was gone; and we want our supper. 
Somethin’ smells awful good.” 

And if flour and water and lots of salera- 
tus burnt to a coal cansmell ‘4awful good,” 
that small, pioneer kitchen, with its happy, 
reunited ones was certainly full of per- 
fume. 

Eau Onarng, Wis, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


CORKSCREWS. 
4. 
200 
o*0 
0O0* 
0*0 
*#o0o 
0* 0 
00* 
0#0 
*#o0o0o 
0*0 
00* 

Cross-words: 1, a printer’s term ; 2, not new; 
3, to observe; 1, aunit; 5,a number; 6, to do 
wrong ; 7, a prefix; 8, a deed; 9, a man’s name ; 
10, a tribe of Indians; 11, joyous. 

The corkacrew, remarkable fluid which is to 
work wonders during the coming century. 


o# o6¢ 


o° 


eo 2# OC 6 # 


Cross-words: 1, angry ; 2, to fasten ; 3, to pos- 
sess; 4, a woman’s name; 5, a tool; 6,a num- 
ber; 7, a serpent; 8, a liquor; 9, rage; 10, a 
number ; 11, an animal. 

The corkscrew, as little understood as the 
power of the wonderful fluid, in the first cork 
ecrew. 

PREFIX LETTERS. 


1, Wuart letter prefixed to petition will make 
it hard work? 

2. What letter prefixed toa boy will clothe 
him? 

4. What letter prefixed to an insect will bring 
it to need? 

4, What letter prefixed to a part of the body 
will take away the cold? 

5. What letter prefixed to ice will make it of 
a green or light blue color? 

6. What letter prefixed to sickness will bring 
&@ necessary payment ” 

7. What letter prefixed to the consequences of 
a panic will bring its danger ? 

8. What letter prefixed to a meal will make it 
comfortable? 

9. What letter prefixed to an enclosed place 
will make it unenclosed ? 

10. What letter prefixed to poverty will make 
it of a somber hue? 

11. What letter prefixed to a rent in a gar- 
ment will make the garment complete? 

12. What letter prefixed to what belongs to us 
will make it what belongs to you? 

13, What letter prefixed to this place will make 
it what place? 

14. What letter prefixed to insolent manners 
will make a woman overscrupulous? 

15. What letter prefixed to peace will bring 
about violence? 

BURIED CITIES. 

1, What should you think this box would 
weigh with its contents? I should think it would 
weigh entire about four pounds. 

2. What a hinter you are, Sally! I should 
quite as soon beg a thing as to hint for it. 

3. She was not a very handsome but a grace- 
ful gir], whose manners pleased all. 

4. Willie appears to choose dangerous places, 
for his swimming, as if he liked to show off. 

5. I think he is a great trial to his mother. 
He is bad enough for anything that will excite 
her, 

6. He went out the other day rowing in # boat 
that was unsafe and came near being drowned. 


ANSWERS TO POZZLES OF SEPT. 23D. 
THREE HOUR-GLASSES. 


a. 
ConceAlment 
ChroMatic 
CarEful 
CoRed 
Cit 
Cc 
CAt 
CaSBte 
CraCker 
CarbUncle 
CorruPtible 
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ArfAirs 
AbYss 
AFt 
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LOw 
LoWer 
LowEred 
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8. 
AnaGram 
AgAin 
ALe 
A 
ATe 
AmEnd 
ArrAign 
ANAGRAM. 
1. Congregational. 
2. Predestination. 
3. Independence. 
4. Exclamations. 
5. Hemisphere. 
6. Denominations. 
7. Idolators. 
ADDITION, 


1. Scarlet oak. 

2. Yellow Jack. 
3. Blue stocking. 
4. White bait. 

5. Green room, 
6. Red tail. 

7. Gray beard. 








Selections. 
CHARCOAL DRAWING. 


CHyarcoaL Drawina, as a distinct and in- 
dependent process in art, had its origin in 
France, and it is to France that we must 
still look for the best works in that mate- 
ial. The beauty of the “ fusain,” and the 
possibilities that lie in charcoal skilfully 
used, were properly recognized for the first 
time in comparatively recent years. From 
a very early period in the history of Art, 
artists have been in the habit of using char- 
coal to make the preliminary rough out- 
lines of their pictures. As M. Karl-Rob- 
ert saysin his useful handbook, ‘* Le Fu- 
sain sans Maitre,”,—‘‘ Peu a peu quelques 
artistes poussérent, au fusain, leurs dessins 
plu; loin que l’esquisse, et voyant que ce 
crayon nouveau donnait’ l’ceuvre un plus 
grand caractére que ceux employés jusqu 
’alors, ils ’adaptérent pour ecécuter entiére- 
ment leur travail.” In 1847—’48 Adolphe 

Yvon, a pupil of Delaroche, exhibited some 
studies in charcoal, strenzthened in parts by 
oil and water-color, in which he had man- 
aged to obtain very striking effects. Sev- 
eral artists, such as Troyon, Decamps, and 
Paul Huet, wrought upon the hint that 
Yvon had given them, and before long draw- 
ing in charcoal had vindicated its claims 
to serious consideration, and was occupy- 
the earnest attention of many able men. 
Today the ‘fusinistes” (or charcoal 
draughtsmen) pure and simple, in France 
are legion. Charcoal has overpowering 
charms for those who really love it, and 
understand how to handle it. ‘The true 
spirit or genius of charcoal drawing is in 
the interpretation of nature by pure shade 
with no assistance from line.” Charcoal 
is pre-eminently the medium with 
which to render light and shade; 
it gives large and striking effects, 
resulting from the opposition and the com- 
bination of black and white, and in both its 
light and its dark notes, there are beautiful 
delicacy and refinement, and a rich variety 
of tones that are delightful to the eye. 
For reproducing cloudy skies, shimmerin 
water, masses of trees and vegetation, an 
velvety soft surfaces, the artist finds that 
the charcoal point has advantages peculiar 
to itself, but only he can use it effectively 
who has in him the true artistic spirit. In 
the hands of a bungler, or a mere mechanic 
it is but a sorry, trifling instrument, the 
very ease and rapidity with which certain 
effects can be realized by its means preving 
a snare and a delusion to the skilful and the 
incompetent. Charcoal drawing is indeed 
‘*a painter’s art and the daughter of paint- 
ing,” and no one but an artist should pre- 
sume to practice it.—Art Journal. 


BE CURED AT HOME. 

Tue rarified atmosphere of high latitudes is 
not beneficial to consumptive patients, though 
it is —, less injurious than a semi-tropic- 
al climate, where the ozone is almost wholly 
burned out of the air. Many who leave home 
to gain health sadly remain away to die, Speak- 
ing of Colorado, a learned physician recently 
said ina letter to the Chicago Zribune: “ Only 
those robust enough to lead a rough-and-tumble 
out-of-door life derive signal benefit from this 
climate.” Home is the place for the sick, Good 
Yentilation, proper diet and nursing, in con- 
imnotion with the Compound Oxygen treatment, 
Street Py by Drs. Starkey & PAven, 1529jArch 
in eet, Philadelphia, Pa., work marvelous cures 

cases of consumption, bronchitis, catarrb, 


rheumatism : 
_N.¥. tines oe aralgia. Send for pampblet. 
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for every one. Sold 
all Dealers; Sample 
mailed for 10 Cents, 


SONS. PHIL. 
































i EWANDO’S 
French Dyeing & Cleansing Establishment. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
New York: Fifth Ave., cor. W. I4th St, 


Boston, Mass., 17 Temple Place. 
Price List Sent Free. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO, 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 
Goods received and returned by mail and express, 
a\so called for and delivered free within city mits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 





The = perfect subst tute for Mother's 
milk nvaluable in olera infantum 
and Teething. A pre-digest for Dys- 

ptics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 


erfect nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. 
ook, 


Requires no cooking. Our The Caro 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Maas. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company (which 
has sold over seven million sewing machines) has 
recently brought out two entirely new styles of 
Light hanning Machines for family sowing, Both 
have high arms. One is the “ Improved Family” 
(with Oscillating Shuttle) and the other the “ Vi- 
brating Shuttle.” A lady who has never inspected 
these machines has never seen a Werfect Sewing 
Machine. For sale on easy payments at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Principal Office, 
56 Gates Conase. Sow Fest 
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PRESERVE: D SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR 
IT Or SHELLAC OR ACID. 
HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 

T THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 

Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H, WOOD & OU., Manufacturers, Boston, 


BMerphine Habit Cured tn I 
Oo . a ¢ he 
IVE bir. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


, GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
- 9 


| Breakfast Cocoa, 


= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 


‘a 
, Oil has been removed. It has three 
\ times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\\} 
ja} 
! 








| | 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
HOTELS. ETC. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 
Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 











THE ANTHONY 


STEEL-PLATE FURNACE. 





amen Vil eel . . 
A SANITARY HEATER. 


This furnace is absolutely and permanently gas and 
dust tight; the entire fire chamber and flues being 
covered with a heavy Steel-Plate Radiator with riveted 
connections. It delivers a uniform degree of heat 
without wasting any in the cellar, and can be run as 
easily as a Parlor Stove. 

The unreserved indorsement of leading architects‘ 
phyticians, and specialists, is an indication ot the 


superior merit of the Anthony Steel-Plate Furnace, 
and of the high estimation in which it is held by our 
patrons. 

We claim it to be the highest grade of furnace made, 
The Radiator being of Steel-Plate is a guarantee that 
the best material is used, while the principles of con- 
struction insure the highest practical results. 

The Sanitary Construction of this furnace, ‘as well 
anthe beet method of Heating and Ventilating, are 
fully described inthe new edition of our book, en- 
pe “Our Homes; How to Heat and Ventilate 

em." 

his book contains ninety-six pages, withnumercus 
illustrations of typical residences, and is a complete 
manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating and Ven- 
tilating, besides giving valuable suggestions to those 
who are building or furnishing a home. It will be 
— free to any one on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


Manufacturers of Anthony Steel-Plate Furnaces and 
Hub Stoves and Ranges, . 


52and 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISE JUDICIOUSLY. 
The only way to do this is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers, 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWESE DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, 
Estimates and Special Designs 


Furnished for Entire 


Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION I8 INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES 
ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 
FOR THIS SEASON, 


GoLp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
“ WALTON 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 
PLAIN 


AND 


DECORATED. 








international 
Health Exhibition, 
London, 1*#. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN.- 
IC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room, 
Corner Sth Ave. and 30th St. 


PINE FRENGG CHINA AND BEST PORCELANY 


T Low PRICES. 
PorcelainiDinner Sets, 100 pieces...¢12 
nch Chiaa Dinner Sets, 10v pi'cs, 22 

$8.50; white 7 

China Tea Sete, a hente 12 

rated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, 84; white.... 8 
Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, $20 v0 


upwards, 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
Ww ces.” 


lo 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 

Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application, 
VERRINDER & DEKBYSHIKE, 


successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute.N.Y.City, 
Orders packea and pieces on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent CO. 0. D. or on receipt of P.O. M, Order 


wo te DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE And POL- 
ISHED BRASS, COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 
—— 


TRAVEL. 














Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE, 
BETWEEN 
Madison, Bt Paul” 
lis, Duluth. 
Cedar 7 Des Moines, 
uncil Bluffs, Omaha, 
Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through fast Eupeons Trains equipped 
with 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Ooaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AWD LUXURY 
of pennen rene. Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
POT CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for a)l points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Min- 

nesota, Northern Michigan, Dakota, 

Colorado. Wyoming, Montana, 

Tdaho, U 7 Wash ngton Ter 
ry, m, California, 
and British Columbia. 

It is the Tourists’ Favorite Route to DENVER, and 


to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TG THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 


between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 


“‘ THE SHORT LINE LIMITED” 

between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
vis. THE NORTHWESTERN. 

All Agents sell Tickets via this line. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Trains, and all information will be 
promptly furnished on application to 4 picket 
Keen . or to R. s. ik, 

General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 


iA MAN « 


x 
WHO (8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 








By reason of its central position, close relation to pi 
cfpal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
the Atlantic and Pacific, 
main line and branches include Chi- 


nwo 
nneapolis and 
innesota be Ww in ota, and 

is 0 cities, towns v 


The Creat Rock island Route 


a pe 
skill can make it, ig calety appliances that 
mechani us has invented and experience proved 
Yuthedical ite discipline strict and exacting. The fux- 
— ne stric' . The lux- 
te if odation is unequaled in 

‘0! 


d the Missourt 


di 
lars providing excel tween 
Cnicago. Bt. coogn. & and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars, 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
nicago and Minne- 
solid Fast Express 

rts, pictui 


\- dashing 
ed via W. 


esportally ‘amilies, 1 

officials and amet of Roc 

if noe May 4 pee ney Nainabie st all principal 
. Folders—o! 

Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 

desired information, address, 








. 8T. JOHN, 
may a 


E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’ Tat, & Pass. Agh 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK 


best Australian wool. You can easily 


enuine unless rolled on a yellow “* Varn 
the npeey | Trake-Mark. 
They are 





& Simpson, and Le Boutilier 


dyed in two standa: 


th bli to mateh d are 
Sa ped Tpmpgh Fa rnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which 





WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk and 


them by their softmess and beauty 


d regularity of finish. They are always the same in oe, weight, width and shade, 


shades of black. None 


e- 
‘or sale by all the principal dealers in the cities, and in New York Oi 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jaekson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Cranford 
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farm and Garden. 


Tat Agrioultural Editor wilt be olad to reeetuse any 
practwal hints, suggestions or formation that 
wil make this department more valuable lo those 
of our subscribers who seal specially witerested,) 


THE CASTOR-BEAN, 


BY M. B. BAMFORD. 





Tue cultivation of the castor-bean is not al- 
together an «xperiment in the United Btates, 
The plant was introduced into this country in 
1548, and during the more than three centuries 
since that date has been tried in different sections 
of the Union. New Jersey, Virginia, North Caro- 
lins, California, Iilinoir, and Missouri have at- 
tempted to raise castor-beans, although the two 
latter have been the most successful in the ex- 
periment, St. Louis Leing at present the center 
of manufacture of castor oil for the United 
States. In 1577, a firm in St. Louis manufac- 
tured, from 125,000 bushels of beans, seven 
thousand barrels, of forty-seven gallons each, of 
crude castor oil, Most of the beans ueed at Bt. 
Louis are grown within a circle of two hundred 
miles or so from the city, It is estimated that 
Iviinois and Missouri alone produce annually 
half a milhon gallons of oil. 

Several years ago, it was announced that the 
average yearly amount of land devoted to cas- 
tor-beans in California was about five hundred 
acres. Itis eaid that there are comparatively 
few places in California that are adapied to 
castor-beans. The plants wil), however, bring 
their fruit to perfection on land that is too dry 
for wheat. One gentleman not far from Stock- 
top, San Joaquin County, has a plantation of 
eighty acres of castor-beans. This gentleman 
was led to make the experiment by noticing 
how luxuriantly eome castor-beans grew that 
had been planted in the door-yard for ornament. 
Picking has now becn begun on this plantation, 
the picker pasting down the rows with a barly- 
sack huvg over his shoulder, andasharp knife 
in his band with which the ripe pods are cut off, 
After picking, the pods are taken to the drying- 
floor, which is mere)y a portion of Jand two hun- 
dred feet equare, that has been cleaned and the 
earth made as compact as possible. Here the 
beans lie a few days, until the pods become so 
dry that many of them break open and the beans 
pop out, Those that do not break open ure 
threshed with a flail, after which the beans are 
separated from the pods and are sacked and made 
ready for the oil-mill, The cost of seed, plant- 
ing cultivation, and sacking is estimated at 
about #15 per acre. 

The process of manufacture that has at times 
been used in this state, is as follows; “After 
being heated for an hour,or so in a furnace, the 
beans become softened, and are then pui into a 
large screw-press; and the oil is pressed out, 
This oil is then mixed with water, about half- 
and-half, arid boiled for an hour, This boiling 
process serves to extract the mucilaginous mat- 
ter and purify the oil, After cooling, the watery 
portion is drained off, and the oil is put into 
zine bleaching tanks, having a capacity of from 
sixty to one hundred gallons. Having stood in 
these tanks, bleaching in the sunlight for about 
eight hours, the manufacture is considered fin- 
ished, It is said that, from one hundred pounds 
of good seeds, this process will extract about five 
gallous of pure oil, 

Castor oil is not only useful in medicine—the 
form in which most people are acquainted with 
it—but, on account of its not ‘gumming,” is 
very valuable as a dressing for leather, keeping 
it soft and pliable. The oil is also used in the 
dressing of calf-skin, and the crude oil is largely 
employed in making morocco. In addition, 
castor-oil is used in making soap and good shoe- 
blacking, and as a substitute for neat’s-foot oil, 
and in greasing wagon-axles, It is said that in 
Hindustan, where the oil is very cheap and 
abundant, it is used largely for burning in lamps 
and for other domestic purposes, 

The process of boiling the oil with water must 
not be carried too far; for, if heated much after 
the aqueous vapor has ceased to ascend, the oj 
turns brownish, and becomes peppery in taste, 
In France there is a process sometimes used of 
obtaining castor,oil by means of alcohol; but 
such oil is said to become rancid more quickly 
than that obtained by other methods. 

** Cold-pressed ” oil is considered the best va_ 
riety, though some of the warm-pressed may be 
pleasanter to the taste. Pure oil is of a light 
yellow color. In the best French process the 
fresh seeds are bruised and then placed in a 
cold press, and the oil that results is either al_ 
lowed to stand a while, so that the impurities 
may sink to the bottom, or else is strained to 
remove them. By this process, it is said that the 
oil, while comparatively mild, retains all its 
natural qualities, About three times as much 
seed is needed for this process as the quantity of 
oil expected. 

The West India method that produces the 
brownish, irritating castor oil is to strip off the 
husks, bruise the seeds, and boil them in water. 
The oil that accumulates on the surface is 
skinmed off, and again boiled with water; and 
#0 careleasly is this second boiling often done that 
thie of] becothes brown. Sometimes, also, this 





brown color is caused by roasting the seeds be- 
fore boiling. This kind of castor oil is unfit for 
use as medicine, 

The old method of producing castor oil by 
heat has been found to be so injurious to work- 
men, owing to the gas escaping from the heated 
oil, that they have been obliged to wear maeks 
over their faces while attending to their work. 

The process used in Calcutta resembles some- 
what that sometimes used in the United States ; 
the beans being shelled and crushed between 
rollers, and the mass of broken beans being 
then put into hempen cloth and placed in the 
hydraulic press, the after-proceeses of boiling 
with water, straining, and bleaching being much 
the game as in America, 

The culture of the castor-bean is said to be 
much like that of Indian corn, the product per 
acre being about twenty bushels. In the castor- 
bean plantation mentioned in this state, the 
rows are four feet apart cach way, and there are 
from one to three plants in each hill. 

The plants, which may at first, earlyin March, 
be started by planting the seeds in pots kept in 
thé greenhouse, and, as soon as all danger of 
frost is past, getting out in rows in the field, will 
produce flowers in July, or thereabouts, and the 
seeds will ripen in August and September. The 
pods are three-celled, and each cell contains a 
bean, These seeds, which differ somewhat in 
their appearance, are like small, shining beans, 
with a thick,leathery skin,of a grayish color,and 
often marked with reddish-brown, A small yel- 
lowish tubercle marks one end of the bean, and 
from this a ridge runs up one side of the length 
of the bean, dividing that side into two flat sur- 
faces. This helps to give that peculiar appear- 
ance to the seed that was the cause of the plant’s 
receiving for its scientific name the Latin word 
Ricinus,” meaning * a tick,” the bean having 
been thought to resemble that insect. In past 
ages, however, the castor-bean,which was known 
to both the Greeks and Egyptians, was called, 
by the former, “croton,” a pame that is not 
now applied to this genus,but to another, 

Before the invention of the manufacture of 
castor oil, the seeds of the plant were given 
whole as medicine, a dangerous practice that 
sometimes resulted in death, owing to the acrid 
properties of the beans. The pomace of the 
beans that remains after the oil is extracted is 
in some places used as a manure, 

In warm countries, such as the Last Indies, 
the castor bean becomes perennial. In such cli- 
mates the plant loses its character of a shrub 
and grows to be quite a tree, sometimes even 
attaining a hight of thirty feet; but, in temper- 
ate climates, it isan annual. In some portions 
of Europe the castor plant grows only three or 
four feet bigh. In southern Florida it attains a 
growth unueual in the United States, In many 
parts of this country and of Europe, when the 
plant is not cultivated for oil, it is grown for its 
beauty, having large, palmate-peltate leaves, 
sometimes measuring ove or two feet in diame- 
ter. The plant has a purplish bue and belongs 
to the family Euphorbiacem, and was formerly 
known under the name of *‘ palma Christi.” 

During favorable years in the southern portion 
of England the seeds will ripen, and it is said 
that they have been known to come to maturity 
as far north as Christiana in Norway. The 
castor-oil plant has been cultivated in the Le- 
vant, in Spain, where it attains a good growth» 
in Provence, India, and Brazil, and it has been 
experimented with in Algeria for the purpose of 
feeding silk-worms with its leaves. The castor- 
bean is said to have been originally a native of 
the southern portion of Asia and of northern 
Africa, 

East OAKLAND, CAL. 
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OUR WATER LILIES. 


BY M, P. JAMES. 











Tut Nympbewa odorata (white water lily) and 
several of her most charming relatives, continue 
to hold receptions at the Lily Ponds (only this 
year known as such in Centraiand Union Parks), 
and their combined powers of attracting con- 
ventions, now and then, to discuss beauties, mer- 
its and pames, are worthy of notice. In blossom 
aud leaf these aquatic plants interest many peo- 
ple not accustomed to seeing them in our me- 
tropolis, where everything but they, it would 
seem, have long had the preference with those 
who cultivate the beautifulin Nature. The sev- 
eral lilies now displayed so well in our own Aqua 
Crotona have proved themselves very welcome 
strangers, and are fascinating objects to the 
learned and the unlearned. Too soon, alas! our 
‘* feast of lilies” will be over; and we are quite 
willing to make the most of them. When the 
frosts come we must be content ‘* to have and to 
hold” simply in remembrance, the greater part 
of our out-door floral treasures—and the bloom- 
ing water lilies as well. 

The Nympbea Lotus (thus named by botanists) 
is represented in the Nelumbium speciosum, a 
superb plant whose stems grow up from three 
to five feet above the water; its blossoms grace- 
fully overlook the large green leaves only a few 
inches below, while their rosy and white hued 
petals are most charming bits of color, and show 
at quite a distance. Nelumbo is the Ceylonese 





pame of this species, so nearly allied to the 
famous lotus of the Nile (found on Egyptian 
monuments and mentioned in the popular his- 
tory of Egypt). It is said that the Nymphea 
lotus and the Nymphea cerulea (blue water 
lily) grow no longer in the Nile; but when the 
French invaded Egypt in 1798, Savigny brought 
from the Delta a blue Nymphea, which was fig- 
ured in the Annales du Museum, corresponding 
closely in habit to the traditional lotus so con- 
epicuoks on Egyptian monuments. Some of 
the old writers mention only the white flower, 
but Athenwus speaks of a rose-colored and a 
blue variety as follows: ‘‘I know that in that 
fine city (Alexandria) they have a crown called 
Antinoéan, made of the plant which is there 
named lotus, which plant grows in the lakes in 
the heat of summer, and there are two colors of 
it; one of them is the color of a rose, of which 
the Antinoean crown is made; the other is 
called lotinos, and has a blue flower.” In this 
connection, some remarks of Sir George Staun- 
ton are of interest in regard to the Nelumbo. 
From the root of the Nelumbo, the Egyptians 
are supposed to have prepared their colocasia ; 
but the plant is no longer found in that coun- 
try; from which circumstance some naturalists 
infer that it never was indigenous there, but 
cultivated by the inhabitants with extreme care. 
The ancient Romans made repeated efforts to 
raise it among them, from seeds brought out of 
Egypt; and the modern attempts to cultivate it 
in Europe, though with the assistance of arti- 
ficial heat, seldom have succeeded.” Dr. Patrick 
Browne is of opinion that ‘‘the ancients con- 
founded two plants under the name of lotus, or 
Egyptian bean, and that under these titles they 
described the upper parts of the Nymphwa 
Nelumbo, and the roots of the lesser Colocasia, 
now commonly called coccos-in Jamaica, Arum 
colocasia.” 

The flourishing plants at Central Park and 
Union Square cams from Mr, Sturtevant’s col- 
lection at Bordentown, where the enthusiastic 
cultivator of aquatic plants has shown what can 
be done with the tropical and hardy lilies under 
good treatment. Mr. Sturtevant obtained, from 
England, six or seven years ago, the Nelumbium 
speciosum, and is much gratified with the results 
of his culture in each successive year. He says 
it has gone on doing wonders ; also, the growth 
which they (the Nelumbiums) have made must 
surely equal that of anything found in Eastern 
countries, spreading in every direction, even 
into the wild shrubbery on the banks where 
there is no standing water, and there flowering. 
He has seen one hundred blossoms at one time. 
The extent now covered is nearly one-eighth of 
an acre (at Bordentown). 

At the Central Park fountain basin, by the 
terrace, the six groups of Nelumbium speciosum 
present a fine appearance, and other members 
of the water-lily family growing there (since 
June) are also very beautiful. Here they are all 
properly labeled; but at Union Square there 
have been mistakes, and left uncorrected up to 
this date. The Nympbma devoniensis (red lily) 
and N. zapzibarensis (the Royal purple), with 
the tiny white flowers of Nympbhwa pygmwa, and 
Limnocharis Humboldtii (water poppy, with 
lemon-colored, three-petal flowers), make the 
chief attractions surrounding the six groups 
above mentioned. They may be seen also at the 
pond made expressly for them last spring, near 
Ffth Avenue and 75th St., and at Union Square. 
The Limnocharis (last mentioned) was originally 
from the marshes of Brazil. The N. speciosum 
is a native both of the East and West Indies, 
China, Cochin-China, and Japan, Persia, and 
some parts of the Russian Empire. Thunberg 
tells us that it is considered as a sacred plant in 
Japan, and pleasing to their deities, and that 
the images of their idols were often drawn sit- 
ting on its large leaves. The long stalks are 
there eaten among other pot herbs. Loureiro 
informs us that it abounds in maddy marshes in 
India and China, and is cultivated in large, 
handsome pots in the gardens and houses of the 
mandarins; that there is a variety with the 
flower of a pure white, and another with a very 
beautiful luxuriant flower, having about one 
hundred large petals, white or rose-colored. 
Both root and seeds are esculent, sapid and 
wholesome. In China it is called Lien-wha, and 
the. seeds and slices of the hairy root, with the 
kernels of apricots and walnuts, and alternate 
layers of ice, were frequently presented to the 
British ambassador and bis suite at breakfasts 
given by some of the principal mandarins. The 
Chinese have always held this plant in such high 
value, that at length they regarded it as sacred. 
That character, however, has not limited it to 
merely ornamental purposes; for the roots are 
not only served up in summer with ice, but they 
are also laid up in salt and vinegar for the win- 
ter. The seeds are about the size and form of 
an acorn, and of a taste more delicate than that 
of almonds, It has been said that they will keep 
forty years. The ponds, being generally covered 
with it, exhibit a beautiful appearance when it 
is in flower, and the blossoms are as fragrant as 
they are handsome. 

Before leaving the ever-fragrant and interest- 
ing subject of water lilier, it should be remarked 
that there are five ki:uds called night-bloomers, 


lowin g :Nympbea dervoniensis, Nymph «a Sturte- 
vantii (the new semi-double red water lily, and a 
choice variety), Nym pha rubra (a brilliant red) 

and the Nymphewa dentata (white flowers with 
petals «expanding horizontally, making them star 
shaped. ) 

Three of these are at Central Park, and would 
make a splendid show at night with reflectors 
arranged go as to throw a powerful light directly 
upon them. Each flower will open three nights 
in succession. In another year we shall doubt. 
less have new proofs of the popularity of water- 
lilies in New York, or a more extensive collec- 
tiop, the efforts this season being somewhat of 
an experiment, as regards growth and freedom 
of bloom in our parks. The Nelumbium speci, 
osum is entirely hardy, and it will put forth its 
blossoms until late in October, 

New Yor«k City. 





SUCCESSFUL ANGLING FOR BLACK 
BASS. 


In my opinion the finest way to take them 
and that which gives the most sport, is by troll- 
ing with the following described rig: I use a 
nine-foot single gut leader, and attached thereto 
are two flier, tied on a good-sized hook, not 
smaller than a No, 1 or larger than a 1-0, anda 
gang of hooks on theend. Theleader is made in 
two parts; the part to which the lines are at- 
tached is six feet long; then a small swivel is 
placed between, and then the balance of the 
Jeader, 

I have used hundreds of different files, and 
have kept sifting them out until they have got 
down to four kinds, If I use but two flies on 
my lead2r, my upper one is a red body, white 
wing, and white hackle and a gold tinsel stripe. 
My second is called the ‘‘ grizzly king.” It has 
a green body, and a mottled wing of a mallardor 
red bead. It is called by tly makers the under 
wing ; 1t has a grizzly hackle and red ibis tail. 
My two other flies are called the ‘‘ Governor Al- 
vord” and “Seth Green.” The wing of the 
former is made of twe-zolored feath- 
ers, cinnamon and_ drab, The cinna- 
mon 1s used for the under part of the wing. The 
body is made of peacock hackle anda red ibis 
tail. The ‘‘Seth Green” is made as follows: 
The body is green, witha large yellow stripe. 
The hackle red from the red rooster. The 
wing is made of feathers out ofa bittern or 
woodcock, or apy cinnamon color wing. I do 
not cover the body of my flies with hackle ; the 
hackle is all put on at the head of the fly. The 
gang of hooks is made as follows: Use No, 8 
‘* O'Shaughnessy hooker,” solder two sets of three 
hooks eacb, back to back, in the shape of a 
grappel, and tie them on a single gut, having 
the first set on the end and the next from one 
to two inches above, and a short distance above 
tie a single lip-hook. The gangs should be 
made to fit the size of the minnows used; at- 
tach the minnow to the gang by hooking the 
upper or lip-hood through both lips, which 
closes the mouth ; insert one of the lowe: hooks 
in the side near the tail, and one of the middle 
set in the side. The minnow should have avery 
slight curve when on the gdng, which will give 
ita slow rotary motion when drawn tbrough 


the water, —SeTH GREEN in “American Agricul- 
turist.” / 


THE FALL CARE OF POULTRY. 


At this season of the year, when prices are 
usually low, many are prone to look upon the 
dark side of poultry-kceping ; but as such de- 
pression is caused by a desire to reduce stock, & 
point is reached late in the year at which sbip- 
ments become less frequent, and prices for poul- 
try and eggs rise until the hens begin to lay 
abundantly in the spring. + 

Before reducing stock, select all the hens that 
have moulted or show signs of moulting, a8 they 
will complete the process and begin to lay before 
cold weather comes on, Though the rule may 
not be infallible, yet the hen or pullet that be- 
gins to lay on the approach of winter will gen- 
erally make a good winter layer, while the one 
that does not commence before cold weather, 
usually postpones operations until spring. The 
hens intended for market, therefore, should be 
those that have not moulted, a8 moulting 1é 
quires about three months. 

Another point is that » moulting hen is usually 
fat. This is because she stores in ber system 
the fat of the food, while the mineral and nitro. 
genous elements goto the formation of feathers. 
Hence, a hen may be very much debilitated by 
the shedding of new featherr, and yet be very 
fat. The best food for a moulting hen is oat- 
meal, with meat and milk, whenever such can 
be procured. Feed very little corn, a8 she 
should not be made very fat. . 

As the fall begins to pass over and winter ap- 
proacher, by careful management the hens may 
be made to lay all winter, and the beginning of 
the winter preparation should be made in the 
fall. In some sections the season is not very 











taken of the warmer weather. Lice must atill 
be kept down, andthe poultry house must be 
made as comfortable as possible, To get the 





which are, according to Mr, Sturtevant, the fol- 


hens in good laying condition, those that are 
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severe until January, and advantage should be- 
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very fat should be separated from the others, and 
be fed upon oats, as the only food, compelling 
them to hunt and scratch for the grain in cut 
straw, leaves, or some kind of litter, as the con- 
sequent exertion will reduce them in flesh and 
keep them in health. As soon as the hens begin 
to lay, they may be fed well on plenty of food, 
provided there is a variety, as the production of 
eggs will enable them to appropriate it to that 
purpose, Whenever & hen ceases to lay, if even 
for a few days, she begins to fatten, and this 
must be guarded against, as a fat female, wheth- 
er quadruped or bird, is not very prolific, 

If soft food is given it should consist of 
ground oats three parts, shorts one part, and 
bran two parts, and if the hens gre laying 
well there should be added one part of corn 
meal and one of ground meat. Bone-meal, 
ground shells, and pure water should always be 
where the fowls can lave access to them, and 
the soft food should be seasoned with salt, 
scalded, and fed warm, No food will be neces- 
sary then until night, when oats and wheat 
should be given, unless in cold weather, when 
corn may also be allowed. 

Chicks hatched late in the summer or during 
the fai], must be sold whenever cold weather sets 
in, as they seldom grow after frost. They will 
remain nearly of the same eize all through the 
winter, but will grow rapidly on the approach of 
spring. Such chicks usually make short-legged, 
compact-looking fowls, while those hatched in 
the spring are taller. It pays to give the late 
chicks the whole of the warm weather in which 
to grow and attain all the size possible, but if 

kept till the end of the year they should be sold 
about the middle of January, as prices then 
begin to rise. Good warm quarters have some 
influence on the growth of chicks and the pro- 
ductiveness of the beng, and as but little can be 
done in winter, this is the proper time to build 
and make preparations.—P, H. Jacons in 

* Rural New Yorker.” 
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THE FLY TORMENT, 


Or all sorta of cattle subject to suffering from 
flies, fattening stock and those at fairs are most 
to be pitied. In spite of the best care, fine- 
skinned animals will lay on fittle flesh unless 
they are in some way protected from these pests. 
If *‘ fly nets” or sheets cannot be used, itis found 
that the animals will not be worried much in the 
stable or at pasture, if they are sponged every 
morning with the following wash: Kerosene, 
half a pint ; water, three gallons; carbolic acid, 
halfa pint. The London Live Stock Joyrnal 
thinks it will pay to sponge every beast in the 
house night and morning.—Rural New Yorker. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 














Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 v0 
Lister Sros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 
0.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone............... 81 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone ............ +» 29 00@381 60 
Potato Fertilizer. ............ 47 00@50 00 
i. Ee rE EES 47 00@50 00 
BN lc cccscesons 32 VWW@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 0 00@35 00 
saw Bone Superphosphate, 
OE BOT TGs ccccccccccss su 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
2, ee 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
icc nctcnecssncocaees 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs....... 80 00@383 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superphospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone............ 32 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.'s Specialties : 
Potato Manure.......ccececees ° 46 00 
Corn 7 ‘pomeeesossks o 44 00 
WEES, ciclinwewekens ee 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 38 60 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 80 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.. 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer............+ 45 00 
Wheat la SIT 47 50 
Cabbage “ ., 46 50 
AA Ammoniated ‘manne 
P Phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
elican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
tien Clark & Oo," Special- 
Americus sone 8u 
Royai Bone Pho. ag = = 
Americus Potato Fertilizer... 45 00 
Fish and Potash... 35 00 
ASI Pure Bone Meal. 38 00 
6@5% tor fen’ 4@4%{ cents for vot and 
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MOUNT ScuesteR Ne ity 


These nurseries, established nearly half a century 
ago and Still under thesame management, offer for 
Fall — the largest, most complete, and Cat 


full, — collections in the Uni States 
" +f ard wart. 


he best new and old s 
smirks pane HL th a bee Soot, including the famous 
Ornamental Seete ny wk 







JONES 
PAYSM FREIGHT 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 


Every size ole. For free —_ list 
TONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 





=] of every class, the fineat in cultivation, 
Hiera Bulbs, Hyecinths, Tulips, &c. 

Catalogu eB RE 1 to all re pular customers free. To 
others sho. 1 Fruits, 10c. ; No.2 amental Trees, &c., 
illustrated, 15c.; Nos ‘Strawberries, } No. 4 Wholesale, 
No. 5 Roses, free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


forautumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY: 


praeare SUALES 


Cour.cais megs et Ha Be ales piettorm 
Beal 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. ¥.% ee rmgand 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


[ CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not gy nenely to —_ them fora - 
poe then never them return agal mean a rad al cure. I have 
the disease of FITS, EP iLEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS, a 
Iite= long steady. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, 
cause others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a cure, 
Bend at once for a treathe and a’Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Express and Post Office. It costs you mothing fora 
trial, and I will cure you 
Address, DR. i. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

ray, and preventing Dandruff, 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

_——, falling, and is sure to please, 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggista, 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


hate of Lime. 
vaneuns te BONE, re, bout L, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N.J 
see and Dealers aré invited to send for 
re 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send ioe a Sogate Oard of their beautiful colors. 
smooth Roney, durable, and economical. he chads, 


Factories at oo ee Stes 


thereby get the Hey Bupese ¥ 
Ke LR ke 
New Yor ened Cc Gieveinn Chicago 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tax InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each, The usual price is $1. 50. 





3sur A - e vines mailed for 1 


850,000 GRAPE VINES 


Also all Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very gheap. 
100 Va “igees. Sm; fi seriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredowla, ¥. Y. 





“nal oa Cheaper and better than any foreign Salt. 


Weight from 7 t0 10 eRe 
‘ , DousL E BARRE _ Leen 
TpERFECT est nal ~ 
WP CRE pe 
50 B 
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ONONDAGA F. F. DAIRY SALT, 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L’D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The purest and best Salt in the market. Used by a ms ority of the Dairymen in the country, gt entire 


First pequsume taken wherever exhibited, Send for 


Salt Manual,’ giving certificates as to duality. premiums taken, e 


J. W. HARKER, Sec’y. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








The “WOOLWICH” 


, BREACH LOADIN Shoots Accurately 
“SHo 

















NOW OR NEVER | 


found in any gunsmith’s shops anywhere. 


The Grandest Triumph of 


ings. Barrels 28, 80 and 82 ine 





This Illustrates a Target with both Barrels’ Target 
24inchesin Diametor. Distance 65 Yards* b 








promot at attention. ston 32 Oh yeas receive 
Pe actazer Medson N.Y. 








LiGHTEsT MOSTRELIABLE sxoroun ever 


Itis mado for service, not show, although very handsome, No other breech-loade 
the same powerful action, It is acentre fre, 10or12 bere, Steel Barrels finely boret. Has v 
Steel Lock, blued; an automatic shell ejector suits either paper or brass shells handsome case dardened mount 


A Gras © I 
Z MH 7 yr, , 
HEAPES? 
STRONGEST 











MADE. 


S -YOUR CHANCE! 


to get the best handmade, reliable shooting gun ever manufactured, 


Inthe great gun factories of the world continual experiments are made to obtain the ee gee strength with other 
needed qnalitiesin gum metal, ouw NOW? int trials they atlength hit upon the kind of metal used in thie 
gun, hence it isnamed the “wo oReet t in honor of the Weolwich Infant, the most powerful Kifled cannon in 
existance, But not only is the ook mis rat f mw the world, but it is made by the most skillful artizane to be 


Intelligence and Practice. 


er begins to have anything ke 
ery easy working 


It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards. 


Itis — ofthe pore arms ever made weighs from 
7% to 0% p it has all the best qualities found 
in a $50 Shoe Grn. “Fc inovene zone eye spots this gun 
you wiiladmire it and the first trial will convince you that 
ou never took sight over a better or truer piece We in- 
bs ns to be pormenentty snmeaee in the sale ofthe WOOL- 
CH Gun and for this reason we putit, for the pres- 
bs at 60 low a figure, as we are satisfied that every Hun- 
ter and Sportsman will concede it to be the best shootin 
gun furnished at any price, 80 satisfied res we of the grew 
e3.0t of this gun that we will send C. O. D. on receipt of 
3.00, subjecttoexamination, Balanc © or billto be paid 
a express offic As s00n 48 enough of thero guns are sold 
t $12.5 to make them well known to the shooting 
cianeee we shall put the price up to $25. 00 knowing they 
will readily sell at that wherever know Now is the 
time to sure of getting this exeriient Gun 
at $12. A good gun like a good watch is neege vas 
uable und will often sell for morethan twice ite cost. 
= we $12.50 at once, full amount of cash with order 


E WILL GIVE FREE A SPORTS- 


‘MAN s | BELT of (Sue water-pre 


Our B..... solid bras3 shells, which prevent charges and 
yok from failing ont. a at GO contsa pee. 3.38 


ao 75 cents per Hundred, 
will buy Tis cot beloading tos ovls, - 


IF YGNo BERL fees BOY Fi Fig. A 


Send money by Post 











World WT Co,122 Hassan St, Hew York 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie, Bize 

of Sheet, 26x36. . eeccccecce sseeee 6200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . +» 9000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES 

Bisel, DAZED... ..ccccccccccccccsccccecccssococe scccee 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. .........ccsscesccsesseeees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8, GRANT. Size, 16x2)..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Bize, 16x30. 100 
EX-VIOE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 
EDWIN M, STANTON, Bixe, 16x30, eee 
CHARLES SUMNER, Bize, 16x20,..... ...+..0.0+ 100 
Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Oloth 

360 pages, Price..........+ cccccccccoes 0 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” Bovnd 

Cloth. 190 pages,...........sesesecees 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
352 Numbers (postage BEE iccoracvcccoscocs sse00e83 OO 











39 (9 mos.) (pontawe free... 2 26 
26 - (6 mos.) eocccceseesevccce 1 60 
17 . (4 mos.) = aa 100 
13 (8 mos.),' > - 6 
a sd (1 month), ~. “oe -. 80 
2 a (2 weeks), F euceccccsececses 20 
1 Number (1 week), eT TT 10 
One subscription two years...........scseeceeeeee 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
MITtANCS...-..00.cceeesceeee sssseserses 6 OO 


Three subscriptions, one year ‘each, in one re- 
mittance.. cocccccccecccsces « 8 OOD 
One subscription three Years... cccocccesescoce § OD 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





One subscription four years.. 
Five subscriptions, one year "each, in one re- 
MIttANCE, ......csccerevcsees sone sesesesesesecssss AO OO 
One subscription AVO YOREE, cscs... .ccueeesssesse,O oo 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT OLUB RATES, 


. “TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subsortptions will be stopped at the enaa/ the time 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

Gay Make all remittances payable lo the order of Tus 
INDEPENDENT. 

ta" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Ohecks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReaistERep Letrer, The pres 


ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obiied to register letters whenever to do su 
conten weness by Postal Notes at he risk of the 


No names entered on the subseription buoks without 
the mone iB ny 


0. jcularly uested to note 
the ny of their se paren To iene is eee 
ven on the yelto , ww add : Taba page 
6 paper, an 0 renew wo or 8 previo 

to eexpiration, 40 that no ar of rook pie may 


ur. 
HE RECEIPT of the geoet ig & isa S otont receipt 


pe } og 
ye NW subscri rptionn nA are indicated by 
te ote ox iy x. pe little y: 


or aecond ory after the ne in 


ea cP c sent by mh Camp % sesety 
on Messrs. SA. pal O0., No. 188 





18 Fleet 8 
ur ts recei becri; 
an « Agen yb to ve su ry 
Address THE meade. 


P.-O. Box 2787, New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


Tux INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, can save & 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary A dverticomonse, ‘Tie se sath 


re ere “_ 


ee ADVERTISEMENTS. 





a 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
, 861 Broadway: New Xork 








































































[September 30, 1886. 




















“CATCH-PENNY” SOAPS. 


nything that is the best of its kind is sure to be imitated, and 
the fact that an article is counterfeited, is the best possible 


evidence of its value, 


profit than the ‘‘Ivory”’ will. 


qualities of the genuine, 
getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 


LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 







APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.,. 75 Union St., Boston. 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 








BLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND and TOP 
WATCHES,' NICKEL-SILVER. or 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 

For sale by all Jewelers or by the Manufacturers, 
who will deliver them to any part of the U. 8. and 
warrant them in every respect. If not satisfactory 
ean be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-liste. 
MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 


Office and Warerooms. 234 Broadway. N. Y. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
@7 John 8t., oped York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 
Rams, Garden 
P 


” Chai 

m D 
Fizhures, Iron Curbs, yang 
By ts, Street Washers, 


‘Woarxs FounpEp 1m | 
Highest medal sa 


em by the Universal Ex- 
bition at 8, France, 

; Vienna, ustria, in 

1873; and Centennial Exhibi- 


VICTOR BICYCLES, 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. 
Catalogue free, 


Overman Wheel Company, 





















There are scores of imitations of the Ivory 
Soap, which grocers are persuaded to buy because they pay more 
On account of this extra profit, the 
grocer represent them to be ‘‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they 
AKE NoT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
Ask for ‘‘Ivory” Soap and insist upon 








Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 
“PERFECT” FURNACES 


are the most powerful made. Used in most of the 
Churches and Private Dwellings in the Country, 


Send for Circulars, 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


234 Water Street, N. Y. 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. 


» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
mefal by the Society of Arts for ° 
Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
; ! ONLY 














PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





31 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Gentlemen: ‘“ Your Medi- 
cated Toilet Paper” is use- 
fulin the treatment of Anal 
diseases, allaying the intense 
itching, is a remedy easily 
} appiied, and a trial is con- 
vincing of ils merits. 
F. M. Jounson, M.D. 
July 1et., 1885, 





0 AF 


GANDA 


RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals in- 
P cident to the ordinary, process of manufacture, is 
a cause of Hemorrhoids. The “STANDARD” Brand is 
not medicated, but is entirely free from any deleteri- 
ous substance, The division into sheets by perfora- 
tions, secures economy unattainable in the Unper- 
forated Roll or package, while the rapid dissolution 
of the paper in water preverts loss of health from 
impure air due to stoppage of pipes and drains, wit 
accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bills. 


Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 
and NICKEL FIXTURE, anywhere in the United States 
accessibie py Kxpress, on receipt of $3.00, or we can 
forward, as heretofore, ‘Cwo Kolls and Nickel Fixture 


‘ p 
0 h 


the use of ointment in the usuai manner. 


vehicle for the remedy. 


Pocket Packet. .....-----cccccccrecceececees 10 
Price per Roll of 1OOO Sheets securely 
wrapped in Tin Foil. «--+-0---+--eeseee 50 

















for #1.W0, charges prepalu. 





MEDICATED PAPER. 


Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular appli- 
cation of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 
The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
to its influence, and its remarkable success is unquestionably due to the use of paper as a 


Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case..$1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
NE Wancedsviennindatséctnnsedentnusa 1.30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. Address, 


a HA 








STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
all TE tioners: 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 











182 COLUMBUS AVENUE; Bosten. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


oun LUGAS «cos 


‘Public Building” 


AND OTHER 


PAINT. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 


Or Send to Us for Sample Cards and 
Other Information. 


NEW YORK: 
89 Maiden Lane. 


SUIT NO. L 
Terry, $62 
Plush, 68 


PHILADELPHIA: 
141, 143 N. 4th St. 





Catalogues sent. 








Established 1787. 
WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 
Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 
AMMUNITION, 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and 
Sportsmen’s Articles. 
Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Crackers, Fire Works, Flags, 
Lanterns, Balloons and Celebra- 
tion Goods Generally. 


No. 205 FRONT ST., NEW YORK, 
Send for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices, 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 














COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


Many improvements. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


THE POPE M’F’G €O., 


AY 607 Washington St., Bostop. 
“iy Branch §12 Warren St., New York; 
Houses: (115 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


B Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tes 


and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
are ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
. 8. WILESERGER, Prop.. 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 


GOODYEAR’S © 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 















Qvar Stone CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
a 


SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
| OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHAS KAESTNERa Co 


— 

















known. Send 
with five 2c stamps for 


_ Bassia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass, 

















